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The first period of reconstruction in Poland may be said to 
have ended with the work of the Polish Constituent Diet, replaced 
in 1922 by the Legislative Chambers. Important general principles 
of social legislation were laid down. These principles were of an 
advanced character, but could not be enunciated in detailed form 
owing to the rapidity with which they had to be adopted. 

An 8-hour day Act applying to every form of industry except 
agriculture and the civil service was completed by later legisla- 
tion on paid holidays for workers. Trade union rights were 
secured on a system of registration of trade unions. Industrial 
inspection has played an enormous part in the reconstruction 
programme and has greatly influenced the drawing up of 
collective agreements and contributed to the success of industrial 
arbitration. In agriculture the arbitral system has been of special 
importance ; in general, the reform of agricultural conditions owes 
much to the existence of an informal joint conference of employers 
and employed meeting at the Ministry of Labour. Unemploy- 
ment relief was at first a sheer necessity owing to the extraordin- 
ary influx of refugees, etc. ; it was widely abused, but has since 
been radically reformed. Emigration policy is carefully regulated 
and has already been embodied in two international Conventions 
and an Agreement. The basis of a comprehensive insurance 
system has been laid in legislation on sickness insurance which 
covers the whole country. 


summoning on 28 November 1922 of the Legislative Cham- 

bers marked the close of the first period of economic 
reconstruction in Poland. A general review is now possible of the 
main features embodied in the social legislation of the new state 
and a fairly objective estimate of its value can be made. 


T HE termination of the work of the Constituent Diet and the 


The legislative enactments of 1918 and 1919 were general in 
character and to some extent laid down the principles which were 
to govern the new industrial code. A series of important Decrees 
dates from this period ; one of 25 November 1918 on the 8-hour 
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day ; others of 3 January 1919 on factory inspection ; of 11 January 
1919 on compulsory sickness insurance ; of 27 January 1919 on 
public employment exchanges and assistance to emigrants ; and 
of 8 February 1919 on trade unions. Again, the two Acts which 
are the basis of the law on collective agreements in agriculture 
date from 28 March and 1 August 1919 (1), the Provisional Act on 
unemployment relief from 4 November 1919, and the Act on hours 
of work in industry and commerce from 18 December 1919 (?). 

The great rapidity with which these measures were adopted 
~- most of them by means of Decrees issued before the Constituent 
Diet had been called together — may be traced to more than one 
cause. In the larger area incorporated in the new Republic of 
Poland — that area which had previously formed part of the 
Russian Empire — there was practically no labour legislation in 
existence ; the Russian Acts of 1912 on compulsory accident and 
sickness insurance, for instance, were not in force in these Polish 
provinces. On the other hand, when the new state came into 
being its position between Socialist Germany on the one side 
and Soviet Russia on the other enormously contributed to mould- 
ing the political institutions of the country on lines of democracy ; 
mcreover, the Socialist Party was -itself called upon to play a 
preponderant part in the first national government. Finally, the 
influx of demobilised ex-soldiers, of refugees from Russia, of war 
prisoners from Germany, brought about a grave unemployment 
situation in a country where industry had been destroyed by 
the war, and compelled the taking of urgent measures. 

As a result of these circumstances the new legisiation was 
characterised by two features; it was largely a statement of 
general principles without any formulation of details; and, by 
reason of the absence of all serious opposition from the employers 
and the indifference of the influential peasant parties, it in part 
incorporated very advanced ideas. 

No basic amendments have been adopted since 1919. Efforts 
have chiefly been directed towards greater completeness or preci- 
sion. Certain special problems have been dealt with, e.g. by an 
Act of 9 May 1920 on compulsory sickness insurance (3), and 
another of 11 March 1921 on collective bargaining in agricultural 
occupations (*) ; otherwise only a few Acts referring to new topics 
have been enacted, and these of only minor importance, e.g. an 
Act of 21 October 1921 on placement of workers (5) and another 
of 16 May 1922 on workers’ holidays (6). A slight retrograde 
tendency may even be noted ; thus an Act of 14 February 1922 (7) 
revised the Act of 18 December 1919 on shop hours. Yet the first 





(*) See InTERNATIONAL Labour Orrice : Legislative Series (hereafter referred to 
as Legislative Series). 1921, Pol. 2. 

‘(?) Ibid. 1920, Pol.1. 

(8) Ibid. 1920, Pol. 3. 

(*) Ibid. 1921 (I), Pol. 2. 

(5) Ibid. 1921 (II), Pol. 1. 

(*) Ibid. 1922, Pol. 2 (to appear shortly). 

{’) Ibid. 1922, Pol. 1 (to appear shortly). 
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outburst of vigour was so strong that in spite of this slowing 
down and in spite of the doubting spirit which has made its 
appearance among certain political groups the advanced position 
taken by Poland in matters of social legislation is still maintained. 


Hours OF WORK 


One of the first — and one of the most vehemently debated — 
acts of the Provisional Government was the introduction of the 
8-hour day by a Decree of 23 November 1918. At the date of 
issue of this Decree legal hours of employment for most classes 
of workers were, under Russian law, 114 hours per day and, 
under Austrian law, ii hours; the actual time spent on work 
was 9 or 10 hours and sometimes even more ; special provisions 
brought relief to young persons and women only. The terms of 
the Polish Decree of 1918 were subsequently made more complete 
by an Act of 18 December 1919, and detailed instructions were 
later added by means of a large number of Administrative Regula- 
tions (8) ; the principles as originally conceived, however, under- 
went no modification. An enormous field is covered, for the terms 
of this legislation apply not only to industry, commerce, and 
transport but to all public or private establishments organised on 
industrial lines, whatever may be their character and purpose, 
or however many or few persons they may employ ; thus chemists’ 
shops, public utility services, and municipal establishments are 
all included. The only employments which do not come within 
the scope of this legislation are agricultural occupations (these 
are regulated by later collective agreements) and the civil service. 

Hours of employment are not only restricted to 8 per day but 
also to 46 per week ; in other words, the working day on Saturday 
for workers of both sexes is limited to 6 hours (except in com- 
merce). The Act determines in great detail what exemptions may 
be granted ; the chief cases admitting of exemption are cases of 
force majeure, when a maximum of 12 hours out of the 24 may 
be worked ; continuous-process industries, where a maximum of 
56 hours per week may be worked ; preparatory and supplemen- 
tary work, and purely supervisory work. Ordinary overtime, 
unless expressly provided for under the Act, must not exceed 120 
hours per year, nor can it be worked without previous authorisa- 
tion from the Ministry of Labour. In cases of national necessity 
‘the working day may be lengthened over a maximum period of 
three months by Ministerial Order for certain undertakings or 
for certain classes of work. Advantage has been taken of this 
possibility only in the most exceptional cases ; the chief instance 
has been the case of the sugar refineries, which were allowed to 
continue to work on a two-shift system during the period of stress 
of work, as no third shift could be organised owing to a lack of 
housing accommodation for the additional workers. Exemption 





(*) Ibid. 1920, Pol. 1; 1921 (1), Pol. 5-8; 1922, Pol. 1 (to appear shortly). 
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was also allowed to munition establishments during the Bolshevist 
invasion of 1920, but even in that case not otherwise than on 
authorisation from the Ministry of Labour issued on report from 
the factory inspectors. 

The Act allows a different arrangement of hours of employ- 
ment in the transport industry, but always within the maximum 
limits laid down by law; on railways, however, the 8-hour day 
and 46-hour week is strictly applied in the case of engineers and 
locomotive staff. 

One hour’s rest must be allowed after 6 hours’ work except in 
cases where this is impossible for technical reasons. Overtime 
must be paid for at time and a half and overtime at night, on 
Sunday, or beyond 2 hours a day at double rates. 

The Act of 18 December 1919 makes Sunday rest obligatory 
except in undertakings catering for the daily needs of the public (9). 
Night work is forbidden between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. (between 
10 p.m. and 4 a.m. in establishments working on a two-shift 
system). Night work, however, is permitted in continuous-process 
industries, in cases of force majeure and for certain work of a 
special class, which may also be carried out on Sundays and holidays; 
examples are the transport industry, lighting and water works, 
the amusements industry, and so forth. Night work on Ministerial 
authorisation given by Order is not allowed except for important 
reasons, chiefly in sawmills, the newspaper printing trade, and 
the printing establishment attached to the Treasury. It may be 
added that a Bill is now before the Diet for the more complete 
restriction of night work in the case of women and young persons. 

The penalties for infraction of the Act are fine or imprison- 
ment up to three months. The courts, however, as a rule impose 
only a light fine where illegal hours have been worked with the 
consent of the workers themselves, which is not at all unusual in 
small-scale industry. 

The 1919 Act was amended in 1922 in regard to shop hours. 
Owing to the complaints of the rural population the hours during 
which shops might open were extended from 8 to 10 per day ; 
but no worker in a shop may be employed for more than an 
8-hour day. 

The law on hours of employment was completed by an Act 
of 16 May 1922 (1°), under which all paid staff in undertakings 
coming within the scope of the 8-hour Act and employing five 
persons or over must be allowed an annual holiday with full pay. 
Such annual holiday is fixed at one week after one year’s service 
in the same establishment and at two weeks after three years’ service. 
Young persons under 18 years of age are entitled to two weeks, 
and intellectual workers to four weeks. At least one half of the 
staff must be granted such leave during the more favourable 
season, between March and September ; but exemptions on this 


(*?) Exemptions are also being claimed on behalf of Jewish workers. The 
question of the weekly rest in industrial or commercial undertakings employ- 
ing exclusively a Jewish staff is under consideration by the Government. 

(2°) Legislative Series, 1922, Pol. 2. 
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point may be granted to certain classes of industry by Ministerial 
Order. The holiday roster is determined by agreement between 
the management and the workers’ representatives ; disputes are 
compulsorily referred to arbitration by the labour inspector. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS 


The upward swing taken by trade unionism is essentially due 
to the liberal basis of the new legislation. The Decree of 8 Febru- 
ary 1919 abolished the legal restrictions and police regulations 
which until 1914 had hampered if not crushed the trade union 
movement. It recognises the existence at law of all trade unions 
registering their rules with the labour inspector, and guarantees 
their corporate rights. The formalities of registration are of the 
simplest kind, and registration is refused only in certain predeter- 
mined cases : if the rules are contrary to law, e.g. when a trade 
union has been formed for some purpose other than the defence 
of the economic and intellectual interests of the workers, or again 
if the rules should be not sufficiently precise on essential points 
of organisation. Appeal against refusal of registration may be 
lodged with the courts ; such a course has so far been taken in 
very few instances indeed, most of the unions having consented 
to make the alterations or additions demanded by the labour 
inspectorate. Registered unions can sue or be sued, can acquire 
real estate, accept gifts and legacies of all kinds, and conclude 
collective agreements (these are not regulated by law). They can 
claim, as representative of the workers, to be admitted to a seat 
on all committees of the Ministry of Labour. 

The new reign of political freedom and of growing interest in 
political questions has set on foot a movement towards combina- 
tion among the workers which has led to remarkable progress 
in the sphere of trade unionism. Provisional statistics compiled 
by the Minisiry of Labour give a membership of 964,644 in the 
movement in September 1919, but by October 1922 it had risen to 
1,784,913. It is true that the latter figure includes the member- 
ship of the Polish unions in Upper Silesia and of certain associa- 
tions of intellectual workers (teachers, artists, etc.) neither of 
which were included in the 1919 figure ; nevertheless, the increase 
in membership has been not less than 50 per cent. This increase - 
is all the more noticeable because the largest additions to the 
membership of the trade unions accrued during the first few 
months of the political revival, that is, before September 1919. 

The trade union movement has exercised considerable influence 
on general labour standards. The unions have improved condi- 
tions and made them more uniform by means of collective agree- 
ments ; these have now replaced previous regulations on contracts 
of employment in force in different parts of the country for which 
it was impossible during the period of reorganisation to substitute 
formal legislative enactments. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION 


The industrial inspectors have also had a very important part 
to play. A Decree of 3 January 1919 commissioned them to super- 
vise the execution of labour legislation in every branch of produc- 
tion. Infractions noted during the course of inspection are 
referred to the courts, the inspector prosecuting. In certain cases 
of obvious infraction of the law, e.g. when an employer has failed 
to supply his workers with pay-books, the inspectors are 
empowered to fine. It is further the function of the inspector to 
try to prevent labour disputes and if possible to bring the parties 
to an agreement. He has also certain special functions ; e.g. he 
confirms the terms agreed upon in accident compensation cases. 
The general schedule of his powers and duties, however, as 
outlined by the Decree, will not be settled in detail until the labour 
code has been finally established. At present the 1919 Decree is 
in force only in those provinces which formerly were part of the 
Russian Empire ; until the Bill now before Parliament has become 
law the functions and organisation of the inspectorate in the 
provinces formerly Austrian or Prussian will continue to be 
determined by previous legislation. 

The effect of the 1919 Decree was to extend labour inspection 
to every branch of production — commerce, agriculture, etc. — 
without regard to the number of persons employed in any 
establishment. At the same time it made the inspectors indepen- 
dent of the central authorities ; this enabled them to act without 
loss of time and to win the confidence of all parties. This 
independence of action, however, was more than once challenged 
in 1919 and 1920 from the standpoint of the legal enactments 
governing the general administrative system of the districts and 
provinces ; but in 1921 a decision of the Ministerial Council finally 
confirmed the independence of the inspectorate. 

On 1 July 1922 the inspectorate staff consisted of a chief 
inspector, 12 provincial inspectors, 62 district inspectors, and 2 
consulting medical officers; at this date several posts in the 
eastern provinces were still unfilled (11). 

The work done by the labour inspectorate has been of special 
importance in the sphere of solving labour disputes affecting both 
single workers and bodies of workers and in that of collective 
bargaining. For instance, in the provinces formerly part of the 
’ Russian Empire, where employers’ and workers’ organisations 
have only recently been formed and are not yet firmly established, 
the inspecting staff, by reason of their familiarity with social and 
industrial problems, have been very much to the fore and almost 
all collective agreements have been drawn up through their 
instrumentality. Disputes relating to the formulation of workshop 
regulations, the interpretation of existing collective agreements, 
and the application of labour legislation are often in these provinces 





(**) The arrangements for 1923 contemplate a staff of 13 provincial inspectors 
and 88 district inspectors or consulting medical officers in 71 districts. 
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referred to the mediation of the inspector, in spite of the fact 
that appeal is open to a court of law or to special conciliation and 
arbitration boards (12). Suffice it to note that the inspectors” 
reports state the requests for conciliation addressed to them to 
have been two and a half times as numerous as the visits of inspec- 
tion made by them to establishments under their supervision, 
although the making of such visits of inspection is their primary 
function. In 1921 as many as 17,496 labour disputes, including 
2,554 affecting collective bodies of workers, were referred to 
inspectors (in areas outside the old Prussian provinces) ; of the 
latter class of disputes, namely, those affecting bodies of workers, 
only 531 were settled without such reference. During the same 
year and over the same area 610 collective agreements (300 of 
which covered 83,210 workers) were concluded through the agency 
of the inspectors. Nor must it be forgotten that it is above all 
these collective agreements which regulate the important features 
of the new system, such features as workers’ representation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration bodies, regulations for engaging and 
dismissing workers, placement of trade unionists, apprenticeship 
regulations, and so on. The inspectors, who take an active share 
in the drawing up of the agreements and often preside over the 
conciliation and arbitration boards established under them or 
specially created to settle a dispute arising out of their terms, 
play an unusually important réle in the industrial life of the 
country, more important than is indicated by the letter of the 
law. 


AGRICULTURE 


Of the many social problems which had to be dealt with from 
the first moment of the political revival of the country the most 
intricate was the problem of agricultural work. Agricultural 
workers, who were a very large class, had for very long been 
subject to patriarchal government and had been the victims of 
exploitation. The provisions of the Servants’ Code (Gesindeord- 
nungen) of Austrian and German law and of the 1860 Russian law 
regulating the ancient Polish Kingdom had no protective value and 
had even in part become dead letters. The complicated system of 
agrarian tenure made the problem even more involved. Thealmost 
unrestricted freedom of combination and association now granted 
encouraged the rapid formation of trade unions of agricultural 
workers. These workers, urged on by the memory of their former 
privations, and roused by the resistance of the landowning class 
to the introduction of modern labour conditions, in their first 
outbreak of energy started a number of strikes which sometimes 
spread over a considerable portion of the country. 

Accordingly, conciliation and arbitration procedure was set up 
for agricultural occupations. The two Acts of 28 March and 14 
August 1913 (183) on which that procedure is based have several 





(??) Recognised boards have only been established for agriculture. 
(#4) Legislative Series, 1921 (I), Pol. 2. 
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features in common. They provide for a series of public bodies 
intervening successively as the dispute becomes more difficult to 
solve. The earlier Act established two sets of bodies only — the 
labour inspector and an arbitration committee composed of an 
equal number of representatives from either side under the 
presidency of a person elected by the whole committee, or, failing 
agreement, under the presidency of the labour inspector. The Act 
of 1 August established an intermediate body, namely, a concilia- 
tion committee, composed on the same lines as the arbitration 
committee but not of the same persons. Experience has proved 
this intermediate body to be of comparatively little use ; less and 
less recourse is had to it. Either the dispute is slight and can be 
settled by the labour inspector ; or else it is too intricate to be 
settled by any body but the committee of arbitration. 

The members of both kinds of committee are local trade union 
representatives. When no local trade unions exist, or where they 
refuse to take part in the proceedings, the seats on the committees 
are filled by election, which are separately conducted for the 
employers’ and for the workers’ candidates in the district. Such 
elections are an exception. Refusal to take part in them or refusal 
on the part of the elected persons to attend the meetings of their 
committee is punishable with a fine. 

It is obvious that the outcome of the last regulation might be 
to make the whole conciliation system useless; the only cost 
would be the payment of a small fine. In order to ensure the 
practical working of the proposed system several important clauses 
were inserted in the later Act. Collective agreements concluded 
before the conciliation committees, also rulings of the arbitration 
committees accepted by both sides, are binding throughout a 
district and regulate local labour conditions notwithstanding any 
contracts to the contrary. As no general law exists in Poland 
under which the public authorities could apply the terms of an 
existing agreement to other analogous situations, a compromise 
solution had to be invented in the case of agriculture. 

Another very important step was to submit to compulsory 
arbitral ruling all disputes arising out of the application of 
collective agreements or arbitration committee decisions. On 
demand of either party and notwithstanding possible objection 
by the other such disputes are brought before the arbitration com- 
mittee, and proceedings before that committee render ordinary 
court of law proceedings null and void. Rulings have binding 
force, and are enforceable at law ; the courts cannot annul them 
unless the committee has exceeded its powers, acted contrary to 
law, or committed a technical error. 

An Act of 14 March 1921 (14) was an initial step towards parallel 
legislation of very wide scope on the subject of collective bargain- 
ing. When a dispute which may lead to a strike is threatening, a 
special arbitration committee is called together. This committee 
can come to a decision even in the absence of the representatives 








(**) Ibid. 1921 (I), Pol. 2. 
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of the two sides to the dispute, by vote of the three government 
representatives appointed by the Ministries of Labour and Social 
Welfare, Agriculture, and Justice ; it can extend the application of 
expiring agreements in combination with all required amend- 
ments or additions. These arrangements were only in force for 
the year 1921-1922 after a period of unusual tension between the 
organisations of either side ; they are no longer in force, but will 
be a subject of permanent legislation in the near future. 

Besides the district arbitration committees, besides the labour 
inspectors of whom a certain number, while forming part of the 
general labour inspectorate, devote themselves almost exclusively 
to agriculture, there exists a body which, though not enjoying 
legal recognition, is of considerable importance. This is the con- 
ference which each year brings together at the office of the 
Ministry of Labour and under the chairmanship of an official from 
that Ministry a certain number of delegates from the national 
organs established separately by employers and by workers ; this - 
body, acting as a kind of chamber of agricultural labour, formul- 
ates the principles on which the collective agreements of the coming 
year shall be based. These principles are submitted for approval 
to the district arbitration committees, who have the right to amend 
them or add to them in the light of local needs ; they then become 
compulsory. The discussions of this body often continue over 
several weeks, and are the source of those far-reaching agricultural 
agreements which, like the German agricultural labour Ordin- 
ances (Landarbeitsordnung), are destined to lay the foundation 
of a labour code in agricultural occupations. By these agree- 
ments hours of work are fixed for ten years at a time, namely, 
at 10 to 114 hours per day for the six summer months and at 6% to 
8 hours per day for the six winter months (excluding rest periods); 
so also are workers’ holidays, namely, at 3 days for every 3 months, 
together with wages in cash and in kind, methods and intervals 
of wages payments, housing conditions, and, in general, reldtions 
between the employer and worker. Work done outside the hours 
laid down in the agreements must be paid at time and a half, 
or at double rates on public holidays, the regulations on this point 
corresponding with those laid down for industry and commerce 
by the hours of employment Act. For absence from work or bad 
timekeeping the employer is allowed to deduct the amount of pay 
which could have been earned during the time not worked, 
increased by 50 per cent. The agreements further make it 
obligatory on the employer (until sickness insurance funds have 
been finally established throughout the country) to make some 
payments to his worker when sick or when called up for military 
service, and to pay some benefit on death ; in certain cases he is 
bound to pay an indemnity to members of the worker’s family, 
¢.g. to persons under 16 or over 60 years of age, to persons mothers 
of several minor children, and so on. 

All cessation of work or discharge of workers in connection 
with a dispute arising out of labour conditions or initiated for the 
purpose of supporting either employers or employed in any breach 
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of the terms of a collective agreement is strictly prohibited ; infrac- 
tion of this regulation ipso facto reinstates the disputed agreement. 
In case of a dispute so violent as to entail stoppage of work, the 
employer not being empowered in his own right to cease the 
payment of wages to his workers, the arbitration committee must 
issue a ruling within the period of one month. Conciliation and 
arbitration committees are further the only bodies empowered to 
authorise departure from the terms of a collective agreement under 
special circumstances. 

The collective agreement of 1920 and the arbitral ruling issued 
by the special committee appointed for 1921 fixed a minimum 
number of workers for a certain specified tillage area, and also 
determined the powers of workers’ representatives. These 
arrangements ceased to be in force in consequence of the prolonged 
dispute between the organisations on either side in 1920-1921, 
partly also by reason of the general improvement in the industrial 
situation. 

At first these legislative enactments and the corresponding 
clauses in the collective agreements were in force in the area 
formerly the old Kingdom of Poland ; they were extended by 
special Order to cover the area formerly ruled by Prussia, while 
in 1921 they were made to include also Galicia and in 1922 the 


eastern provinces. 


PLACEMENT OF WORKERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The labour market is adjusted by means of the different sets 
of regulations, those dealing with public employment exchange 
work, with private employment exchange work, and with 
unemployment relief. 

‘phe public offices for employment exchange work and for the 
relief of the unemployed were established by a Decree of 27 
January 1919. No placement may be made abroad except through 
them, but inside the country they occupy no specially privileged 
pcsition except in so far as certain special regulations compel 
employers to notify their vacancies to them. Moreover, municipal 
enterprises of an industrial or commercial kind, as also private 
enterprises which receive state grants or assistance, must, under 
the terms of the legislation dealing with disabled ex-Service men, 
engage such disabled men in preference to other applicants offer- 
ing similar qualifications. Some enterprises are even compelled 
to chose their workers wholly from candidates supplied by the 
employment exchange, especially when in process of complying 
with the general condition which is obligatory on all industrial 
and agricultural undertakings of engaging one seriously disabled 
ex-Service man for every fifty workersemployed. Other collective 
agreements, e.g. those regulating agricultural occupations in the 
area formerly the old Kingdom of Poland, compel employers 
coming within their terms to communicate all vacancies to the 
public employment exchanges. The employment exchanges are 
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forbidden to charge fees either to employer or worker ; in general, 
their function is to supply information as to the labour markets 
in Poland or foreign countries, and as to the legal position in 
immigration countries and the conditions of entry and residence 
for travellers to those countries. They also compile statistical 
information referring to the labour market and to unemployment. 

The number of these public employment exchange offices was 
at first too large, but was later reduced. On i January 1922 there 
were 93 in existence ; 55 of these were established in the provinces 
formerly governed by Prussia, but some of these were really only 
branches. In no part of the country did the system come into 
existence before 1918, but in spite of its having been established 
only so recently the public employment exchange offices are 
becoming more and more important, improving their organisation 
and tending to supplant the ordinary employment bureaux. So 
far these public offices have confined their efforts mostly to placing 
either unskilled workers, or teachers, or certain classes of clerical 
workers. The establishment of provincial offices is also being 
discussed, as well as of a Central Employment Exchange ; at 
present the work which would fall to such a central office is being 
carried out by the Placement Service in the Ministry of Labour. 
On the other hand, the joint advisory committees authorised by 
the Decree of 1919 to work with the government services and 
Ministry of Labour have not yet been organised ; the difficulties 
between the bodies interested have proved too great, and too 
little interest also has been taken in the subject. 

Private employment exchange work has been regulated by 
an Act of 21 October 1921 (15), which was based on a German Act 
of 1910. They have been put on a uniform basis and no person 
is authorised to conduct such an employment registry unless he 
was already the holder of a licence at the date when the Act 
came into force. In the provinces formerly under Russian rule 
even persons holding such licences cannot obtain authorisation for 
longer than a year and must deposit a very considerable financial 
guarantee (16) ; authorisations are, however, renewable. Such 
renewal is not granted when the applicant or the members of his 
family fail to offer sufficiently good moral guarantees or where 
there exists already a public employment exchange office working 
satisfactorily in the district. Authorisations may be recalled for 
any breach of the law before their normal period of expiry at the 
end of the year. Domestic servants’ registry offices, which are 
the most numerous and have been proved to be the most harmful, 
will cease to exist within a period of five years after the coming 
into force of the Act, i.e. by November 1926. The tariff of charges 
must be approved by the Ministry of Labour ; only fixed fees may 





(75) ibid. 1921 (II) Pol. 1. 

(#*) In the provinces formerly under the rule of Prussia and Austria these 
regulations are not in force, but authorisations are not issued until exhaustive 
enquiries have been made. Authorisations once granted are considered per- 
manent and private employment registries are not compelled to renew them; 
they must, however, submit their rules to the Ministry of Labour for approval. 
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be asked, and no charge may be made unless the applicant has 
been placed in work. 

These severe regulations, which have only recently come into 
force, will obviously make the private employment registries much 
less important. The tendency has in any case already been that 
way since the war ; they have catered only for domestic servants, 
for certain classes of clerical workers, and for persons looking for 
work of a supervisory character. The new restrictive legislation 
has only affected a trade which was already declining. 

Unemployment relief was greatly extended, indeed, even to 
exaggeration, in 1919. Industrial equipment had been mostly 
destroyed during the war and the Occupation, and a very severe 
unemployment crisis set in and reached its height on 1 June 1919. 
On that day the number of persons registered as unemployed was 
354,000 and of persons in receipt of unemployment relief 259,000. 
In spite of the difficulties of the financial situation and notwith- 
standing the absence of all legislation, the authorities felt unable 
to refuse help to ex-Service men or to war prisoners and civilian 
deportees who were returning in huge numbers from Russia and 
Germany. 

The situation was urgent, and relief was therefore organised 
on a very simple basis. Every paid worker in the cities 
unemployed for at least a fortnight and without means at his 
disposal was allowed to put his name on a register kept at the 
public employment exchange. The stream of applicants was so 
great that in the large cities special registration offices had to be 
opened. The exchanges depuied the work of examining appli- 
cants’ statements, as a rule, to trade union representatives. 
Applicants whose statements were accepted were put on the 
register and received the allowances distributed by the local 
unemployment relief committees. These committees were com- 
posed of representatives of the municipalities and of various bodies 
or associations concerned and were presided over by a chairman 
selected by the Ministry of Labour ; half the seats were reserved 
for workers’ delegates. Allowances were at first paid in money, 
and were graded according to the group within which the district 
had been classified on the basis of the cost of living obtaining 
there and also according to the number of persons dependent on 
the applicant; regard was also had to estimated minimum 
allowances for the maintenance of life. Before long allowances 
were made in kind, e.g. in foodstuffs and fuel, but subsequently 
the difficulties connected with the distribution of this kind of 
allowance made it necessary to re-institute money allowances. 
During the same period public relief works were organised on a 
large scale by the Government or by local authorities with the help 
of government grants. On 1 June 1919 out of the total of 354,000 
unemployed persons 92,000 were being employed on these relief 
works. 

This relief work, which was carried on in an irregular and 
unorganised way on the basis of money granted by the Govern- 
ment out of budget allocations, had disastrous effects, irritating 
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to public opinion, and eventually led to the passing of the Act of 
4 November 1919. The absence of control had produced grave 
abuses ; sons of wealthy farmers, merchants, and others had got 
their names placed on the list of unemployed entitled to a grant. 
Managers of relief works were obliged in spite of official 
instructions to the contrary to take on persons who had been 
refused registration as unemployed workers at the employment 
exchange offices, or to initiate entirely useless work, while the 
large size of the clerical staffs employed caused great expense. 

The Act of 4 November 1919 cut down the payment of a direct 
money grant to unemployed persons to a period of 13 weeks in 
the course of the year, with possibility of extension for another 
month on Ministerial Order. Grants were to be given to indus- 
trial, commercial, and transport workers involuntarily unem- 
ployed and without other sufficient resources ; there were special 
regulations as to sickness, invalidity, and military service. The 
regulations governing registration of unemployed persons, the 
district relief committees, and the substitution of relief in kind 
for money grants, remained in force. Local committees were to 
determine claims to relief, also methods of payment of the 
amounts laid down in the Act. Finally, the grounds on which 
the right to claim relief could be forfeited were defined, namely, - 
the previous receipt of relief over a period of 13 weeks in the 
course of the same year, unjustifiable refusal to accept an offer 
of employment, throwing up a job for insufficient reasons, breach 
of the regulations governing relief, supplying false information 
to the relief authorities, and other analogous causes. 

At the time of the coming into force of the Act the Govern- 
ment had already stopped the payment of relief grants in the less 
highly industrialised districts since September of that year. 
Unemployment decreased greatly at the beginning of 1920, and 
the same course was adopted throughout the country in March. 
In any case, the depreciation of the currency had made the 
amounts laid down in the text of the Act ridiculous, nor did the 
Constituent Diet show any disposition to raise them; the Act 
therefore soon ceased to be enforced. A new unemployment crisis 
began towards the end of 1921, and there were proposals for 
more legislation on the basis of an equal division of the burden 
between the Government, the local authorities, and the employers 
and workers ; but so far nothing has been done. 


EMIGRATION 


Emigration is one of the most important of Polish problems. 
The number of emigrants was not very great during the war, 
but in 1921 it reached a round total of 100,000 persons, of whom 
8,800 left Poland by a land frontier. Again, 79,000 persons who 
had formerly emigrated to the United States returned to Poland, 
while refugees and war prisoners (almost all repatriated from 
Russia) numbered 1,315,000. In order to deal with the work 
arising out of these movements, an Emigration Office has been 
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established under the authority of the Ministry of Labour and of 
Social Affairs by an Order of 22 April 1920. Since the end of 1920 
this Office, to which the Office for the repatriation of war prison- 
ers, refugees, and workers has also been attached, has been 
empowered to deal, under the immediate authority of the Ministry, 
with all questions arising out of migration. Its duties may be 
classified as fourfold: the drafting -of legislation to regulate 
migration, namely, national laws and international Conventions 
and agreements ; the centralisation and periodical distribution of 
information about the labour situation in other countries and the 
compilation of statistics ; supervision over emigrant travellers up 
to the time of their leaving the country and over former emigrants 
returning from other countries and persons repatriated in con- 
sequence of the war; assistance to emigrants during their residence 
abroad, in the course of their journey, and on repatriation. The 
functions of the Office, it should be noted, include the control of 
collective engagements of workers for foreign countries and the 
visa of emigrants’ passports ; without this national visa emigrants 
cannot obtain the visa of the foreign consulates. The result of 
compelling emigrants thus to seek a national visa is that the 
Office is able both to supply them with information and also to 


- exercise a definite supervision over the extent of the movement. 


The grant or refusal of concessions for the sale of tickets to the 
shipping companies and the control exercised over their agents 
in Poland puts a stop to possible abuses and gives opportunities of 
obtaining conditions favourable to the emigrant. 

In Poland the Polish Emigration Office works through the 
public employment exchanges, which deal with the protection 
of emigrants as well as with employment exchange work. It is 
represented abroad by emigration attachés responsible to the 
Polish diplomatic representatives and appointed by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour. The attachés resident in the principal centres of Polish 
emigration (New York, Montreal, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna) and 
at Danzig, which is the starting-point for a very large number 
of Polish emigrants, are instructed by the Emigration Office ; 
their function is to collect information on the spot and to assist 
and advise Polish emigrants in any difficulties which they may 
encounter in fulfilling administrative regulations or in other ways. 
It was recently decided that attachés should be responsible to the 
Legations and not to the Consulates-General. Direct contact with 
emigrants on their arrival and the task of giving them assistance 
is the work of the consuls ; the attachés are charged to keep the 
consulates informed of the general policy of the home Government 
on emigration questions and to supervise their work, acting on the 
authority of the Minister Plenipotentiary. 

There is also a National Emigration Council which advises the 
Emigration Office on important points. This Council is composed 
of eight members elected by Parliament, eight members represent- 
ing the Ministries and government departments, and eight experts 
appointed by the Minister of Labour; it meets at least once a 
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quarter under the presidency of the Minister of Labour. Its 
principal duties are to draft legislation or international Conven- 
tions, and to draw up the texts of concessions to shipping com- 
panies for the sale of tickets. 

The emigration policy of the Polish Government is incorporated 
in the two international agreements so far concluded ; the first 
of these was the Convention signed with France on 7 September 
1919 (17) and confirmed by a supplementary Convention of 14 
October 1920 on relief and social welfare (!8), and the second 
was the Agreement on the emigration of agricultural labour con- 
cluded with Austra on 24 June 1921 (19). 

The principal points in the Franco-Polish Convention are the 
following: a definite stipulation of strict equality as between 
immigrants and nationals in regard to labour conditions, wages, 
safety, accidents, etc.; freedom to emigrate and immigrate from 
and to either country, excepting only as restrictions are rendered 
necessary on account of public health regulations or the state of 
the labour market ; an agreement year by year as to the number 
and classes of workers who are to be recruited under collective 
engagements ; for this purpose a commission to be set up, meeting 
at least once a year, alternately at Paris and Warsaw, to which 
either government shall communicate the recommendations of a 
consultative committee composed of government officials from 
the departments concerned and of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives ; organisation of such collective recruiting exclusive- 
ly through the public employment exchange offices with the 
assistance of a government advisory committee or of agents 
appointed by the employers to conduct an enquiry into trade 
qualifications and medical examination of workers before their 
departure ; insistence on the condition that, when workers proceed 
abroad under an employment contract, such contract shall con- 
form to the principles laid down in the Convention. 

The supplementary Convention on relief and social welfare is 
also based wholly on the principle of equality of treatment as 
between national and immigrant workers. The Convention lays 
down that, in due accordance with the legislation in either country, 
the workers of either nationality residing in the other country 
shall enjoy the same rights as the nationals of such country on 
all points connected with workers’ and peasants’ old age pensions 
(including special miners’ pensions), sickness benefit, funeral 
benefit, accident compensation, unemployment grants (until some 
final arrangement is made for the repatriation of unemployed 
persons), and, in general, in regard to all social insurance legisla- 
tion and all regulations covering workers’ health or safety either 
in force at the date of the conclusion of the Convention or which 2 
may hereafter come into force. 





(*7) InrERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicE: Emigration and Immigration; Legislation 
and Treaties, pp. 338-341 ; Geneva, 1922. Also Legislative Series, 1920, Int. 1. 
(?*) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, pp. 593-594. 
(7°) Emigration and Immigration ; Legislation and Treaties, pp. 349-351. 
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In spite of the liberal principles adopted as the basis of these 
two Conventions, some difficulties have arisen in the course of 
their application. The principal one is the very general character 
of the conditions of work as determined for the collective recruit- 
ing of workers proceeding abroad. The terms of the contract of 
employment are not fixed in detail until the Polish workers arrive 
in France ; the emigrant workers are at a loss, and the fact that 
no official Polish agent is allowed to assist in the negotiations 
of the final contract adds to their difficulties. 

The Agreement signed in 1921 between the plenipotentiary 
representatives of the Polish Emigration Office and the repres- 
entatives of the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and Forests does 
not cover anything like so large a number of workers as the Con- 
ventions signed with France. Some of the clauses, however, are 
of great interest from the point of view of the protection of 
emigrants. An emigration attaché is appointed by the Polish 
Government to the Legation at Vienna, to whom are communicated 
the reports of the industrial inspectors charged by the Austrian 
Minister with the supervision of the execution of the employment 
contracts. The emigration attaché is himself empowered to 
undertake, by agreement with the Austrian Federal Minister, 
inspections of this kind or to take part at his own cost in those 
organised by that Minister ; complaints received by him from 
the workers for whom he is responsible must be handed by him 
to the Austrian authorities. The worker who wishes to send 
money to members of his family living in Poland has only to 
pay in the sum he wishes to send to the postal savings bank con- 
ducted under the authority of the emigration attaché, giving his 
own name, his employer’s address, and the name and address of 
the person who is to receive the money. In cases where the 
worker’s family is in distress and is not receiving sufficient 
remittances from the worker, the Federal Minister will arrange 
for the employer to retain one-third of the worker’s wages, to 
be handed over to the emigration attaché. The employer is 
allowed to keep back 20 per cent. of the worker’s monthly wages 
for the first three months as a guarantee of the carrying out of 
the employment contract ; the money thus kept back is paid in 
to the postal savings bank, and on the termination of the contract 
is handed over to the worker less such amounts as he may owe 
his employer under the terms of his contract. Should the breach 
of contract, on the other hand, not be attributable to the worker, 
he is entitled to receive from the employer double the amount 
of the guarantee deposit mentioned, over and above the amounts 
otherwise due to him as wages, lodging money, and travelling 
costs. 

No other agreements have so far been signed with countries 
receiving Polish immigrants. 


SociAL INSURANCE 


In problems of social insurance Polish action has been limited 
to revising and supplementing the less satisfactory parts of 
German and Austrian legislati»n. An advanced piece of legisla- 
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tion has, however, been adopted on sickness insurance, based on 
experience of the German system. Without copying the legisla- 
tion of any one country, the drafters of this legislation kept in 
mind modern demands for the reform of social insurance legisla- 
tion, especially those touching the grading of insured persons, 
the scale of premiums, and administrative simplification. The 
Act of 19 May 1920 () on compulsory sickness insurance is the 
most carefully drafted of these legislative enactments ; it is based 
on the Decree of 11 January 1919, which itself was formulated as 
a result of preparatory enquiries undertaken under the German 
and Austrian Occupation by the Labour Department of the 
Provisional Government, and goes back almost to the date when 
this Department was first established in February 1917. 

The principle of a single sickness insurance fund for each 
general administrative district (powiat) has been adopted. Aill 
workers gainfully employed in industry, commerce, agriculture, 
or engaged by any type of undertaking whatsoever, whether 
privately owned or a state or municipal establishment, and without 
regard to whether such workers are manual workers or higher- 
grade employees, must be, in virtue of their employment, com- 
pulsorily insured in the sickness insurance fund of the district in 
which their employment lies. In fact, the Act expressly states 
that even unpaid apprentices, home workers, domestic servants, 
and other types of workers whose liability might be contested, 
are covered. The sole exceptions are duly appointed civil servants 
and railwaymen, for whom special funds are to be set up. Some 
of the funds have already acquired considerable importance ; the 
fund of the city of Warsaw had 84,710 members, after only a 
year’s working, on i July 1921, without counting near relatives 
of insured persons entitled to draw benefits, the number of whom 
was 128,950 (#1). Any person not compulsorily insured, who is 
not over 45 years of age, is not in possession of an annual income 
higher than that laid down in the Act, and is in a satisfactory 
state of health at the time, may join the scheme on a voluntary 
basis. 

The cost of sickness insurance is covered by the payment of 
premiuns which amount to a fixed percentage of wages. Since 
the insurance funds have been established, this fixed percentage 
has been determined as 6.5 per cent. Of this amount two-fifths 
are paid by insured persons and three-fifths by their employers, 
but in the case of unpaid apprentices or workers paid exclusively 
in kind the whole of the premium must be paid by the employer. 
The amount of workers’ premiums is retained by the employer 
when paying wages and is then paid in to the sickness insurance 
fund together with the employer’s own premium. The resources 
of these sickness insurance funds are privileged. The heaviest 
charges are undertaken by the state, namely, the provision of 
medical aid ; after a certain period of unemployment no premiums 





(7°) Legislative Series, 1920, Pol. 3. 
(74) The corresponding figures for the mining district of Dabrowa on the 
Same date were 76,580 and 159,317. 
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whatever are contributed to cover these charges. The state also 
undertakes to pay one-half of the heavy allowances due in 
maternity cases. 

The provision ot medical aid, as also the payment of allowances 
during sickness, is limited to a period of 26 weeks in cach year 
in the case of newly established funds and of 39 weeks in the 
case of funds which have been established for at least three years, 
as in the provinces formerly under Austrian or Prussian adminis- 
tration. The allowance paid during the period of incapacity is 
equal to 60 per cent. of the average wage in the grade to which 
the insured persons belong. For this purpose the Act divides all 
insured persons into fourteen grades according to the amount of 
their actual earnings, but in certain circumstances this grading 
may be modified. Insured persons receiving hospital treatment 
are entitled to a reduced allowance only, namely, from 10 to 30 
per cent. of their average earnings. On the death of the insured 
person a funeral benefit is paid equal to three weeks’ average 
earnings. In maternity cases medical assistance is given and an 
allowance equal to the total wages of the insured person is also 
paid over a period of eight weeks, i.e. two weeks before and 
six weeks after confinement; this allowance is independent of 
any grants which may be made on account of illness. 

Near relatives of an insured person living with him and 
dependent on him who are not themselves insured, such as 
ascendants, descendants (including illegitimate children), wife, 
brothers and sisters, are entitled to receive medical assistance and 
maternity assistance, but not money allowances, over a period of 
not more than 13 weeks in the course of the year. In the case 
of the death of such a near relative, the insured person receives 
one-half of the usual funeral benefit. These arrangements for the 
benefit of near relatives of insured persons are a heavy charge, 
but are of great importance from the point of view of public 
health. Finally, it may be noted that, in the case of the illness of 
an insured person occurring within four weeks after he has left 
his employment, such insured person receives all the benefits laid 
down under the Act ; in the case of illness occurring four weeks 
after such an insured person has left his employment, but within 
a period of 13 weeks from that date, he is entitled to medical 
assistance but not to any money allowances. 

With a view to fulfilling their functions under the Act, some 
sickness insurance funds have engaged a large medical staff and 
have established dispensaries, ambulances, and in some cases 
even hospitals. Sick persons have the right of free choice from 
the panel of doctors accepting the tariff of their insurance fund. 

The various bodies administering the Act, namely, councils, 
executive committees, control committees, and claims committees 
— the last established in order to deal with any disputes which 
may arise between a fund and its members on the question of 
the benefits to be granted — are composed as to two-thirds 
of representatives of insured persons, and as to the remaining 
one-third of representatives of employers. All members are 
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elected by direct ballot and on a system of proportional repres- 
entation, the elections being held separately for each group. 
These arrangements largely satisfy the demands put forward by 
those who-claim that the funds should be under the independent 
management of insured perscns. 

Sickness insurance funds are compulsorily grouped into 
provincial associations, which exercise administrative and financial 
control, give assistance and direct policy, and also set up establish- 
ments in the common interests of the funds or undertake charges 
too great to be handled by a single fund, such as the building of 
hospitals, sanatoria, the wholesale purchase of drugs, etc., and 
the engagement of a competent medical staff. Three provincial 
associations, each of which cover several districts, are already in 
course of being formed. Under the terms of the Act a national 
association is also to be set up, membership in which will be 
compulsory. The idea at the basis of these arrangements is that 
the best way of exercising control for sickness insurance funds 
will be to give superior responsibility to bodies of the sickness 
insurance fund type but of higher authority. The government 
service for supervision of sickness insurance funds will be 
responsible for watching over these differents bodies. In this 
work they will be assisted when handling questions of importance 
by representatives elected by the provincial associations and 
representing insured persons and their employers. 

The district sickness insurance funds in the provinces formerly 
under Austrian or Prussian administration altered their constitu- 
tions as from 1 January 1921 in order to make them conform to the 
new Act. They have increased their membership by accepting 
the members of the many trade sickness insurance funds and of 
the funds attached to private companies or undertakings. Com- 
pulsory insurance has also been extended to workers in state 
employment, to domestic servants, and to other classes who had 
not benefited by it before that date. Finally, the near relatives 
of insured persons are now entitled to receive medical aid. Never- 
theless, the extension of the system to agricultural workers has 
had to be deferred. The difficulties of applying the Act to 
agricultural workers were so great that the Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs issued an Order postponing to 9 June 1923 — the 
last day before which the enforcement of the Act must take effect 
— the date by which workers in agricultural undertakings of 
75 hectares or less are bound to be registered on the books of some 
sickness insurance fund (22). 

In the provinces formerly under Russian administration 
sickness insurance funds have already been established in the 
principal industrial centres, namely, Warsaw, Lodz, and the 
mining district of Dabrowa. Fifteen new funds were to be 





(4) The peculiar situation of agricultural workers, who are chiefly paid in 
kind and who continue to receive their wages when ill, makes special legislative 
arrangements essential. Such arrangements would limit the benefits of insur- 
ance to medical aid and would consequently decrease the premiums payable 
by a proportionate amount. 
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established during 1922 in various industrial districts. Until the 
elections of the committees as laid down under the Act can be 
carried out, the organisation of these funds is entrusted to com- 
missioners appointed by the Minister of Labour. The carrying 
out of the whole system of sickness insurance has depended on 
the advancement by the Government of considerable sums with 
a view to overcoming the initial difficulties due to the economic 
state of the country after the war, such as the difficulty in 
acquiring buildings, the high price of commodities, and so on. 

The sickness insurance system, as established or to be estab- 
lished, is of very special importance. The Minister of Labour 
proposes to make these funds the basis of the whole system of 
social insurance. The sickness insurance fund will be instructed 
to register all insured persons, receive all subscriptions, and 
fulfil all functions which are not the special functions of bodies 
created to deal with other branches of insurance. 


The above summary account is confined to a sketch of the 
main outlines of recent Polish legislation. It shows that during 
the four years which have followed the restoration of the Republic, 
considerable progress has been made on social questions in spite 
of the confusion left by the war and the need for reorganisation 
of the country generally. This recent legislation bears all the 
characteristics of the circumstances to which it owed its birth. 
Some of it, for instance, the Decrees on industrial inspection of 
public employment office work, is merely a statement of simple 
general principles, even essential points being left quite vague. 
One or two questions of outstanding importance, such as the 
centralisation of the system of accident insurance, old age insur- 
ance, and unemployment, have still to be dealt with. Some 
explanation of the gaps in this recent legislation may be found 
in a want of interest in social questions displayed even by the more 
enlightened circles ; it has been found difficult to constitute the 
representative bodies, such as the Labour Council, the joint com- 
mittees attached to public employment exchanges, and other 
similar bodies created for consultative purposes or in order to 
suggest policy, which are, in general, the organisations the best 
able and fitted to offer the authorities the help of that part of the 
population which is interested in social reform and which is com- 
petent to supply experience and practical knowledge. The present 
deficiencies are attributable to the general situation of the country. 
They will no doubt be made good when general social conditions 
improve, and in proportion as political institutions and the 
administration of government improve and become more firmly 
established. 

















Measures to Combat Unemployment 
in the Netherlands 


by 
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Director of the Netherlands Unemployment Council, Secretary of 
the State Advisory Council on Unemployment Insurance and 
of the State Advisory Commission for the Development and 
Stabilisation of Employment. 


A. period of overstimulation of trade in the Netherlands during 
the war was followed in 1920 and 1921 by an economic crisis, 
which, indeed, had been foreseen but against which it had been 
impossible to guard. Government financial measures of a tariff 
nature to protect Dutch industry against the competition of foreign 
depreciated exchanges and so to alleviate the consequent unemploy- 
ment in the Netherlands were debated, but action was only 
taken in the direction of certain export credits ; the parallel evil 
of the competition of foreign labour from the countries of low 
exchange was dealt with in part; some relief was at the same 
time granted to Dutch workers accustomed to work in these 
low-exchange countries. Large sums were spent in 1921 and 
1922 on relief works and on providing opportunities for employ- 
ment generally, while the question of unemployment allowances 
and the contributions to be called for from municipalities, the 
insured, and employers respectively was the subject of various 
administrative measures from 1919 onwards, but not so far of any 
permanent legislative Act. A system of employment exchanges 
was in partial existence before the war and has been steadily 
developed, though here again no permanent legislative basis has 
yet been laid. The unemployment problem in the Netherlands és 
not likely to disappear in the near future; the country has 
practically reached a state of complete saturation in its ability to 
absorb surplus population. 


of the Netherlands, stated in a speech to the Second Chamber . 

of Representatives that in his opinion a serious economic 
crisis was likely to occur after the end of the war, as was the 
case in 1873 after the Franco-Prussian war. In view of this 
statement the Association for Economics and Statistics requested 
Dr.'H.A. Hartogh, Director of the Bank Associatie, and Mr. W. 
Werterman, President of the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, to 
state their views on the following question: “To what extent 
can information regarding the expected economic crisis be 
obtained from the precedent of 1873?” The reports which were 


| N December 1914 Professor W.T. Treub, Minister of Finance 
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submitted in reply, and the general discussion of them which took 
place in public meetings, showed that in the opinion of the 
economists very little could be learned from the precedent of 1873, 
but that a serious crisis was to be expected after the war. Events 
have shown that this anticipation was justified. 

The most important question for commerce and industry was, 
however, the date at. which the crisis was likely to occur, and 
on this point the economists could give no assistance. Manufact- 
urers and business men were obliged to allow themselves to be 
carried along by the stream of events until the crash came. 

The economic structure of the Netherlands underwent profound 
changes during the war. The belligerent countries were obliged 
to devote almost all their energies to the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and therefore became much more dependent on the neutral 
countries for foodstuffs and other necessary articles than they had 
been in previous years. This development affected the Nether- 
lands and also the Dutch Indies, which produce commodities 
such as sugar, rubber, tobacco, petrol, copra, tea, and leather, 
for which there was a great demand on the world market. 
Although the economic development of the Dutch Indies was 
thus encouraged, the great difficulties of sea communication 
tended to weaken the economic relations between the colony and 
the mother-country. Other countries, such as Japan and the 
United States, were easily able to supply the Dutch Indies rwith 
commodities which had formerly been obtained from the Nether- 
lands, and exports from the colony to the mother-country greatly 
decreased. In 1913 the Netherlands imported goods to the value 
of 88,000,000 florins from Java, while in 1917 the figure fell to 
9,700,000. During the same period the exports from Java to the 
United States, Great Britain, and Singapore rose from 46,500,000 
florins to 269,000,000. This naturally resulted in far-reaching 
changes in the balance of payments and consequently in the 
banking system. 

The consequence of all these developments was that a period 
of great prosperity set in for certain industries, especially cigar 
and clothing, manufacture, the metal industry, including ship- 
building, the chemical industry, and industries for the working 
up of agricultural products, such as jam manufacture and 
vegetable preserving. There was a great increase in vegetable 
and potato growing, and a considerable amount of less fertile 
land was brought under cultivation. As there was a great 
. Shortage of coal, the Dutch mines were worked to the greatest 
possible extent, and borings were undertaken on a large scale in 
order to discover new deposits. Peat-cutting was also greatly 
developed. In 1913 the number of workers in the mines was 
only 9,700, while by the end of the war it had risen to 19,000. 
The number of workers employed in the extraction of peat was 
also doubled during the war. 

The almost complete elimination of foreign competition in 
certain branches of industry and commerce encouraged the 
amalgamation of undertakings and the conclusion of agreements, 
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especially between banking institutions. There was also a great 
increase in capital investments during the period of economic 
prosperity which followed immediately upon the conclusion of 
peace. In 1913 the amount of new capital invested was 
193,893,666 florins, including 43,622,713 florins subscribed for 
state, provincial, and municipal loans. In 1919 the figures rose 
respectively to 1,176,361,319 florins and 651,760,384 florins, and 
in 1920 to 1,151,385,290 and 235,071,788 florins. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


The situation may be illustrated by two examples: the cigar 
and clothing industries. Before the war the Netherlands 
manufactured 1,680,000 cigars per year, including small-sized 
cigars ; 280,000,000 were exported, while the home market 
absorbed 1,400,000,000. Of this number 400,000,000 were sold at 
ports and frontier stations to travellers. going abroad, so that 
nearly 1,000,000,000 remained for consumption in the country 
itself every year. The number of cigar workers rose from about 
15,000 in August 1914 to 19,000 or 20,000 by the end of the ‘war. 
The number of other workers employed in the tobacco industry 
increased in the same proportion. After the war exports fell 
considerably while imports increased, and when the depression 
began in 1920 there was a great fall in home consumption. This 
resulted in widespread unemployment; in 1921 the weekly 
average of unemployed was 5,200. 

At the beginning of the war there were about 15,000 workers 
in the clothing industry, while in 1919 the number was 23,000. 
The increase was mainly due to the elimination of foreign com- 
petition and also to the placing of large orders for the army and 
navy. After the war the import trade gradually revived, and as 
it was encouraged by the depreciation of the foreign exchanges 
the consequences for home industry were disastrous. Unemploy- 
ment assumed enormous proportions: the average number of 
unemployed in the industry was 3,400 per week in 1921. 

Symptoms of an approaching general crisis began to appear 
as early as the autumn of 1919. Large stocks had been accumul- 
ated since the war, and the prospects of disposing of them 
profitably on the foreign market were ‘not realised. The ware- 
houses of Amsterdam were soon full to overflowing, and goods 
had to be stored on the quays under tarpaulins. Importers were 
nevertheless obliged to pay for the goods which they had 
purchased, and it soon became a difficult matter to obtain the 
necessary credits. 

Towards the middle of 1920 the situation took a more 
favourable turn. A credit of 200,000,000 florins was made to 
Germany, and this made it possible to resume the export of 
cheese, dairy produce, meat, herrings, etc. to that country. The 
supply of capital also became easier when the 1919 dividends 
came in, as immense profits had been made during that year in 
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commerce and industry, especially on the crops of the Dutch 
Indies. In August 1920 the rise of prices began to slacken, and 
before long there were signs of a fall. New credits could not be 
obtained, and existing ones were only renewed in the case of 
comparatively small sums. The depression had begun, and its 
consequences soon made themselves felt. Oversea trade decreased, 
and there was a consequent stoppage of activity in shipbuilding, 
which had been greatly extended during the period of prosperity. 
The total gross tonnage of steam and motor vessels had risen 
from 1,472,000 tons to 2,208,000 tons during the period June 1914 
to June 1921. By December 1921, however, the situation had 
become so unfavourable that vessels of a total gross tonnage of 
261,000 were put out of commission. The average number of 
men employed per working day in the ports of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam fell from 16,000 in December 1920 to 13,200 in 
December 1921. 

The effect of the depression on the tobacco and clothing 
industries has already been described. The diamond industry 
suffered equally. In the second half of 1919 this industry had 
passed through a period of unprecedented prosperity. There was 
an enormously increased demand for diamonds in all countries, 
and prices rose rapidly. The number of workers in the diamond 
industry rose from 10,000 before the war to 11,000 in 1919. 
During the summer of that year there were several weeks in 
which no diamond workers were unemployed except those who 
were incapacitated for work. Towards the end of 1919, however, 
signs of depression began to appear. Unemployment reached its 
highest point in May 1920, when the number of unemployed was 
7,500. Unemployment slightly decreased in the following months, 
but rose again towards the end of 1920 and the beginning of 
1921. During the first quarter of the latter year it attained the 
high figure of 8,800. , 

The fishing industry came to an almost complete stand- 
still. Its principal market was the industrial district of western 
Germany, and the purchasing power of that country decreased so 
greatly that the purchasers found it impossible to pay for Dutch 
fish in florins and were obliged to send their orders to German 
ports, such as Bremen and Emden. This change affected not 
only the North Sea ports, but also the small fishing villages on 
the Zuyder Zee. In November 1920 there were still 932 vessels 
engaged in sea fishing, while in December 1921 the number had 
fallen to 446. 

The demand for colonial produce on the world market also 
decreased considerably. Smaller quantities of tobacco, rubber, 
and sugar were purchased. The consequence of this was that 
colonial undertakings ceased to pay dividends, that the number 
of persons employed in the Indies and in the Netherlands offices 
of colonial undertakings decreased, and that there were fewer 
coionial orders for Dutch industry. This situation still further 
affected the metal industry. It also had seriviis reporeussions an 
banking. During the period of prosperity the bankers had 
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granted large credits which were now insufficiently covered. 
This inevitably resulted in the bankruptcy of a certain number 
of the smaller undertakings. 

The extended activity of industry and commerce after the war 
resulted in a great increase in the demand ifor clerical workers. 
At that time anyone who had the slightest experience of office 
work .could easily find a post. At the same time there was a 
considerable increase in salaries. A large number of the workers 
taken on during the period of prosperity were, of course, thrown 
out of employment when the depression came. 

The injury to the industries of the Netherlands caused by the 
dislocation of the foreign exchanges has already been mentioned ; 
the most serious effects resulted from the depreciation of the 
German mark. The printing industry suffered especially. There 
was so much difference between the cost of printing in the two 
countries that a large number of Dutch orders were given to 
German printers. This led to widespread unemployment in the 
printing industry of the Netherlands. The average number of 
unemployed per week in July 1922 was about 1,500, or 8 per cent. 
of the 18,400 workers in the industry. The exchange situation also 
had an unfavourable effect on several other branches of industry, 
such as paper and cardboard manufacture and brick manufacture, 
which had to meet Belgian competition. 

It would take too long to give full details. The following 
figures will, however, suffice to show the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the Netherlands at various dates. The percentages given 
represent the proportion of the total number of days of actual 
unemployment per week to the total number of days of possible 
employment for the persons covered by the statistics (i.e. six 
times the number of persons covered). The annual averages for 
1917 to 1921 were: 1917 6.5, 1918 7.5, 1919 7.7, 1920 5.8, 1924 9.0. 
The monthly averages for 1922 were as follows. 


Percentage of Number of persons 
Month unemployment unemployed 
January 17.0 74,203 
February 18.8 82,253 
March 12.0 51,667 
April 10.1 41,952 
May 8.9 35,798 
June 8.1 32,333 
July 8.3 33,126 
August 8.1 31,757 
September 8.0 31,237 
October 8.4 32,010 
November 10.0 37,676 
December 13.4 50,320 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL MEASURES 


It is now necessary to consider the measures which were 
adopted or proposed in the Netherlands in order to deal with 
tie depression. Attention should be drawn in the first place to 
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the protectionist tendencies which appeared during, and still 
more after, the war. As a general rule protection was not 
supported as a matter of principle, but because it was believed 
that the protection of Dutch industry against foreign competition 
due to the low exchange was a practical necessity. 

During the war public opinion did not adopt any definite 
attitude on this question (1). But as German competition became 
more serious the demand for anti-dumping measures increased. 
In November 1920 the Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Industry wrote to Mgr. W.H. Nolens, chairman of the Nether- 
lands Unemployment Council, asking that the Council should 
make a study of the general industrial situation and that of certain 
particular undertakings, and should consider the measures which 
might be taken to prevent or remedy depression. He asked the 
Council to give particular consideration to the possibility of 
granting subsidies to industries which consumed coal, introducing 
or raising import duties, and prohibiting the import of certain 
articles. He suggested that such measures should not apply to 
necessary articles, but as far as possible to luxury goods only. 

On 28 December 1920 the Unemployment Council held a meet- 
ing to which Dr. G. W.J. Bruins, Professor of Economics at the 
Rotterdam Commercial College, submitted a detailed report. The 
discussion showed that the employers, workers, and officials 
represented at the meeting agreed with the expert in considering 
that the most which could be proposed would be temporary 
measures in favour of special industries when such measures 
appeared practically possible. The report of the discussions was 
submitted to the Government and may have contributed to the 
decision of the Minister of Agriculture and his colleagues not to 
adopt protectionist or anti-dumping measures. 

The problem was not, however, entirely disposed of, as the 
industries in question still continued to demand protection. The 
National Association considered that, in view of the importance 
of the question, it was desirable to reconsider it from a different 
point of view. The Association felt it necessary to make it quite 
clear that the difference between Dutch prices and those of the 
countries with a low exchange rate was not exclusively due to 
the depreciation of the currency of those countries, or even to the 
difference between the internal and external purchasing power 
of their currencies, but was also partly caused by a difference 
in the standard of living, and consequently in the cost of produc- 





(1) The National Association for the Prevention of Unemployment, one of 
the bodies which helped to set up the National Unemployment Council, collected 
opinions on the following question: ‘To what extent are national markets 
affected by the exchange ratcs, and, if this effect is unfavourable, what 
measures could be adopted to remedy the situation?’ Reports by Miss E. C. 
van Dorp and Mr. D. Keesing, financial editor of the Algemeen Handelsblad, 
were published in the Tijdschrift van den Werkloosheidsraad, 1918, pp. 138 sqq. 
and pp. 225 sqq. The were discussed at the general meeting of the Association 
by the principal economists and financiers of the Netherlands; a verbatim 
report of the proceedings is given in the Tijdschrift van den Werkloosheidsraad, 


1918, pp. 433 sqq. Amsterdam. 
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tion, in the countries in question. Further discussions on the 
subject, however, threw no new light on the general question. 

It was clear that unanimity did not yet prevail in industrial 
and commercial circles as regards the desirability of protectionist 
measures. The general assembly of the Netherlands Commercial 
and Industrial Association, which met at Utrecht on 31 January 
1922 with Dr. F. E. Posthuma, ex-Minister of Agriculture, in the 
chair, declared against such measures by a large majority. The 
discussion was: opened by Professor Bruins, who classified the 
measures which could be taken for the assistance of industry in 
the following way : (1) increase of import duties ; (2) prohibition 
of imports ; (3) indemnities to compensate for differences of 
exchange rates ; (4) subsidies ; (5) export credits ; (6) preferential 
treatment. 

By 165 votes to 138 the society declared itself opposed to any 
definite system of preferential treatment, but in favour of 
preferential treatment in special cases after careful examination 
of the circumstances and not exceeding a maximum of 15 per 
cent. on the value of the tender. Preferential treatment of this 
kind was, however, already allowed. In all state contracts 
preference is given to tenders from national firms over those of 
foreign firms up to 15 per cent. of the value of the tender. 
Similar measures are adopted by a number of municipalities, as 
was recommended by a circular issued in June 1921 by the 
National Commission for the Development and Stabilisation of 
Employment (Rijkskommissie voor Verruiming en Regularisatie 
van Werkgelegenheid). If it is recalled that, in addition to the 
above 15 per cent., foreign firms have to pay customs duties which 
may amount to 5 per cent. of the estimated value of the tender, 
it will be seen that in some cases Netherlands firms enjoy a 
preference amounting to about 20 per cent. 

In spite of this, however, some organisations continued to 
demand protective measures for various branches of industry. 
For example, the Catholic Association of Ladies’ Clothing 
Manufacturers (R. K. Vereeniging van Dameskonfektiefabrikan- 
ten) sent a petition to the Ministers of Agriculture and Labour on 
30 November 1920 asking them “to take temporary measures to 
prevent irreparable disaster”. The petition was, however, 
refused. Further attempts were made in the autumn of 1924 
by the National Federation of Clothing Manufacturers (Nationale 
Bond van Konfektiefabrikanten), which urged the Government to 
fix the value of the mark at 0.10 florins for the calculation of 
import duties. This request was also refused. 

The cigar industry is another example. In March 1920 the 
Minister of Labour asked the Netherlands Unemployment Council 
to state what measures might be taken in addition to the payment 
of so-called “waiting allowances” (Wachigeldregelingen) (2) to 





(7) Allowances paid to the workers during a temporary stoppage in the 
undertaking by the employer, aided by state and municipal grants. The con- 
tract of employment nevertheless remains in force. 
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improve the situation in that industry, in view of the fact that 
its prospects were extremely unfavourable, and that the number 
of workers in the industry appeared to be excessive. Conferences 
were held with representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, and the Minister of Labour was advised 
to consider, in consultation with the Minister of Agriculture, 
whether the state could not for a certain fixed period guarantee 
minimum prices for certain foreign securities in order to facilitate 
the export of a fixed number of cigars. This would enable the 
manufacturers to obtain credit for the sums guaranteed, and thus 
to resume work. The Government did not adopt this suggestion, 
and, in view of the present exchange rate of the mark and the 
Austrian krone, it is as well that it did not do so. 

Gradually, however, the cry for protective measures began to 
be taken up by certain political parties. The movement also 
increased in strength among the trade unions. In the spring of 
1922 the Netherlands Trade Union Federation (Nederlandsch Ver- 
bond van Vakvereenigingen), which has about 200,000 members, 
adopted a resolution stating that “the immediate economic situa- 
tion is such that in certain cases where noinjury to other industries 
can result, a temporary increase in customs duties, or the prohibi- 
tion of the import of certain commodities, may be desirable ”. 
Similar ideas are widespread among the Catholic and Christian 
(Protestant) organisations, which also have a total membership 
of about 200,000. 

In view of these circumstances, the Government decided early 
in 1922 to set up a Commission, with the Minister of Labour, 
Jonckheer H. A. van Ysselsteyn, aschairman (3). The Commission 
was instructed “to enquire into the means of alleviating the 
present industrial depression, and especially into the desirability 
of the following measures : (4) prohibition of the import of certain 
commodities, and/or the raising of customs duties; (2) the granting 
of credits ; (3) the granting of certain privileges to Dutch industries 
or undertakings in government contracts ”. 

The Commission expressed the following opinions on the 
points submitted to it. 

(1) A large majority considered that it was not desirable, even 
in the prevailing circumstances, to raise customs duties. As 
regards the proposal to prohibit certain imports, the Commission 
considered that, although the Government had of course the right 
to take action in this respect, no great good could be expected to 
result from it, and that it would be preferable not to make use 
of such rights. 

(2) The Commission did not consider that there was any 
great necessity for export credits, but, in view of the fact that 
the governments of several other countries had granted credits 





(*) The other members were Professor W. A. Bonger of the University of 
Amsterdam, Professor L. G. Kortenhorst, (General Secretary of the Catholic 
Employers’ Association), Mr. W.F. Treub (President of the Council of Employ- 
ers in the Dutch Indies), Mr. G. Vissering (President of the Netherlands Bank), 
and Mr. C.J. Heemskerk, Secretary. 
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of the kind, it appeared difficult for the Netherlands not to follow 
their example. The Commission considered that special credits 
should be given (a) to sound undertakings which were tempora- 
rily in financial difficulties owing to the depression ; (0) to 
manufacturers, and in exceptional cases to traders, in order 
to enable them to maintain or re-establish their relations with 
foreign countries. The purpose of the latter proposal was to 
ensure possibilities of employment in the Netherlands as far as 
possible. 

(3) The Commission considered that there was no reason to 
modify the above described system of preferential treatment 
allowed to Netherlands firms over foreign firms in tenders for 
state or other public contracts. 

The Government only took action on the recommendations of 
the Commission in the case of export credits. It submitted a Bill 
for the amendment of Part VIIB (Finance) of the budget for 
41922, according to which the title of one of the items was to be 
changed to the following: “ Expenditure arising out of the 
guarantee which, with a view to ensuring opportunities of 
employment in the Netherlands, the state gives to the Netherlands 
Bank for credits granted to existing firms in the country in order 
to allow them to maintain or re-establish their relations with 
foreign countries.” The Bill was adopted by Parliament, and a 
similar item is included in the 1923 budget, which has been 
approved by the Second Chamber. 

In June 1922 an Advisory Commission on Export Credits was 
set up. Its chairman is Mr. J. van Vollenhoven, Director of the 
Netherlands Bank. The Government is represented by Professor 
G. W. J. Bruins, and there are five other members, representing 
commerce, industry, the employers, and the workers. The 
Minister of Finance has also laid down certain general principles 
regulating the conditions under which the state can partially 
guarantee the export credits. 

From various statements, some of which were made during 
the debate on the 1923 budget, it appears that the Government 
of the Netherlands is still very little inclined to impose import 
duties or prohibitions. A measure of minor importance increas- 
ing the import duty on tobacco has, it is true, been adopted, but 
the Government definitely declared that it regarded this Act as 
a purely fiscal measure in connection with the excise duties on 
tobacco. It may thus be concluded that both the Government and 
the majority in Parliament maintain the principle that neither 
commercial policy nor the menace of unemployment constitute 
sufficient reasons for the adoption of legislation to check the fall 
of prices or wages. 


RESTRICTIONS ON FOREIGN LABOUR 


Dutch workers in certain industries have been threatened with 
a serious reduction in the opportunities for employment, owing 
to the fact that Belgian and German workers — especially the 
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latter — came into the country prepared to work for lower wages, 
thus throwing the native workers out of employment. This state 
of affairs is most frequent in the frontier districts. The foreign 
workers continue to live in their own country, but work in the 
Netherlands, receive their wages in Dutch currency, and spend 
them in their own homes, where prices are very much lower. 
At the instance of the public Departments and workers’ organisa- 
tions, the Government has adopted a certain number of measures 
to prevent foreign workers from coming over the frontier in this 
way. In the opinion of the circles concerned, however, these 
measures are inadequate. The Minister of Labour recently went 
in person to visit the districts in question in order to investigate 
the extent of the abuse on the spot. Up to the present, however, 
this enquiry has not resulted in any further government measures. 

If a foreign worker wishes to settle in the Netherlands in order 
to work there, the regulations lay down that he may not be 
allowed a visa unless the employment exchange of the district to 
which he wishes to go declares that there are no Dutch workers 
available for the post in question. The regulation does not, 
however, apply to waiters, domestic servants, carpenters, or 
masons. The opposition which this restriction aroused among 
the employers undoubtedly dissuaded the Government from issu- 
ins the more severe regulations which have been urgently 
demanded by the trade unions. 


MEASURES TO INCREASE THE MOBILITY OF LABOUR 


Near the eastern frontier of the Netherlands there are thousands 
of workers who have for many years crossed the ‘rontier every 
day in order to work in Germany. During the war, when the 
exchange rate of the mark fell, while at the same time the cost 
of living in the Netherlands increased, these frontier workers 
found it impossible to live on their wages. In order to prevent 
them from being obliged to give up their work the National Relief 
Committee (Koninklijk National Steunkomite) decided to supply 
the frontier municipalities with funds so that they could pay the 
workers an additional grant to supplement the wages they 
earned in Germany, and thus prevent their becoming unemployed. 
When peace was concluded, and the National Relief Committee 
was dissolved, these payments were undertaken by the state. 
The following figures show the cost of the grants paid to the 
frontier workers. In 1919 the total cost was 194,156 florins, of 
which 151,174 were paid by the state. In 1920 the figures were 
respectively 1,120,458 and 942,465 florins, and in 1921 646,600 and 
537,800 florins. In 1922 the total cost was 365,853 florins and the 
state contribution 263,407 florins ; for January and February 1923 
the figures were 47,154 and 32,645 florins. The 1923 budget 
allows a total of 200,000 florins for this purpose. 

In January 1917 the National Relief Committee decided to 
allow a grant to persons who succeeded in obtaining employ- 
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ment at a distance from their homes, but were unable to settle 
near their new work with their families, and were thus obliged 
to take their meals away from home. It was desired to prevent 
the additional expenditure involved from becoming so great that 
the worker could no longer support his family. These payments 
were also taken over by the state when the National Relief Com- 
mittee was dissolved. The expenditure for this purpose was 
about 10,000 florins in both 1921 and 1922. The 1923 budget 
again allows 10,000 florins. 

The Netherlands Government gives no financial assistance for 
emigration. There is a society known as Landverhuizing, which 
supplies information to persons wishing to emigrate, but gives 
no financial assistance. The information supplied by this society 
only refers to oversea countries. Information on emigration to 
other countries is supplied by the National Department for Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Placement (Rijksdienst der Werkloos- 
heidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling). It was at one time 
proposed that the Government should devote a certain sum to 
- the encouragement of emigration to Canada, but it was found 
that assistance of this kind would cost 500 florins per head. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT ; RELIEF WORKS 


Even during the war the National Relief Committee found it 
necessary to make grants to employers and public Departments 
in order to enable them to carry out work which would otherwise 
have had to be postponed. During the last year of the war the 
Netherlands Unemployment Council set up a special committee 
for this purpose, which included representatives of certain public 
Departments and of the central trade union organisations. This 
committee had to advise the National Relief Committee in the 
choice of work to be subsidised, and its advice was generally 
followed by the Council. It was also called upon to suggest 
means of overcoming administrative difficulties which impeded 
the execution of certain work. The committee was further 
responsible for initiating two amendments to the Act concerning 
expropriation, the first of which makes it possible to begin work 
more speedily in certain cases, while the second consists of an 
additional article allowing expropriation in the public interest 
without special legislation, in order “ to increase the productivity 
of land or to carry out work intended to serve that purpose by the 
improvement of drainage or irrigation ”. 

When the National Relief Committee was dissolved at the end 
of the war, the unofficial committee set up by the Unemployment 
Council was transformed into an official Commission for the 
Development and Stabilisation of Employment (Rijkskommissie 
voor Verruiming en Regularisatie van Werkgelegenheid). As its 
name indicates, the Commission is not only called upon to advise 
the Government in the selection of work to be subsidis:d in order 
to prevent or decrease unemployment, but also to indicate what 
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work should be held over in periods of activity and reserved for 
periods of depression. It has, of course, had no opportunity 
hitherto of carrying out the second part of its work. Its recom- 
mendations relating to the first part, however, were adopted by 
the Government in almost every case. 

The work of the Commission gave rise to various criticisms. 
The workers considered that the wages proposed by the Com- 
mission to be paid by any undertaking wishing to receive grants 
were not sufficiently high, while the employers were of the 
opinion that work of this kind prevented reasonable reductions 
of wages. The experts again considered that in the present 
financial position of the state the Government should refrain as 
far as possible from carrying out public works, and could not be 
expected to grant subsidies. 

Under pressure of circumstances the Commission was abolished 
last summer, but in November 1922 the Government decided to 
set up a new and smaller Commission consisting of four high 
officials, two representatives of the workers, two of the employers, 
and one of the municipalities. The chairman of the Commission 
is Mgr. Nolens, chairman of the Netherlands Unemployment 
Council. lts function is to make the necessary proposals with 
a view to developing opportunities of employment in the Nether- 
lands and to lay down the main lines to be followed by the 
Government in its efforts to increase employment. 

The 1921 budget included an item of 2,000,000 florins for the 
development of opportunities of employment. A similar sum 
was provided in the 1922 budget, but the actual expenditure dur- 
ing that year was 5,000,000. As this sum was only used to pay 
part of the wages, the total wages paid to persons employed on 
relief work in 1922 may be estimated at nearly 15,000,000 florins. 
The total cost of relief work was probably about 25,000,000 florins. 
The work undertaken was generally drainage, reclamation of 
land, afforestation, and road building or repair. A certain 
number of private undertakings for the reclamation of land were 
also subsidised. As a general rule the Government did not make 
a grant unless the municipality concerned also did so. The 
quality of the land to be reclaimed, the financial prospects of the 
undertaking, the methods of work, and the possibility of super- 
vision were also taken into account. The number of workers 
employed in this way was 6,000 in 1919-1920 and ‘,000 in 1920- 
1921. In 1923, as in previous years, it is intended to avoid giving 
this work the character >f poor relief, but at the same time to 
make the weekly wages of the worker correspond more or less 
to the relief which he would otherwise receive. This applies to 
relief work which is of an entirely abnormal character, but in 
the case of work the date of execution of which has merely been 
advanced or not postponed, normal conditions of work are to 
apply. In view of the urgent necessity of economy, it is to be 
expected that the Government will not devote very large sums to 
this purpose. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 


Shortly after the beginning of the war, on 22 August 1914, 
Professor Treub, Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Indus- 
try, issued a Circular to all municipalities where there was an 
unemployment fund on the Ghent system introducing emergency 
regulations with a view to maintaining and extending unemploy- 
ment insurance. These regulations ¢id much to maintain existing 
unemployment funds. They were based on the Ghent system of 
making grants in proportiun to the benefits paid. In the long 
run, however, even these measures proved insufficient, and new 
schemes for a final settlement of the question of unemployment 
insurance were set on foot. A Royal Decree dated 2 December 
1916, which is known as the Unemployment Decree of 1917 because 
it came into force on i January 1917, laid down general regula- 
tions for grants to unemployment funds. The Decree provided 
that the state might, in co-operation with the municipalities, 
make grants to a manual or non-manual workers’ organisation in 
aid of its unemployment fund, provided that the fund was 
constituted by members’ contributions, that its object was to pay 
the latter certain benefits in the case of involuntary unemploy- 
ment, that its regulations had been approved, and that they 
fulfilled the conditions laid down by the Minister of Labour. 
The grant generally equals the amount of the contributions. One- 
half is paid by the state, and the other half by the municipality 
in which the members of the fund are domiciled. The amount 
of the contributions and benefits are fixed by the regulations of 
each fund, but the benefits may in no case exceed 70 per cent. 
of the average daily earnings 

The Minister consults the Advisory Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance on the administration of the Unemployment 
Decree. This Committee, the chairman of which is Mgr. Nolens, 
consists of equal numbers of representatives of the subsidised 
organisations and representatives of the state and the municipal- 
ities. Unemployment insurance in the Netherlands is thus at 
present organised on the Danish system of grants based on the 
contributions of insured persons. 

The National Relief Committee was dissolved in 1919, as it 
was proposed to return gradually to normal conditions. It was 
intended to enable the workers to provide against normal unem- 
ployment as far as possible out of their own resources. If this 
object was to be achieved it was necessary to extend the unemploy- 
ment insurance system. It was laid down by a Provisional 
Unemployment Insurance Act that the system should be extended 
to cover all those persons who would come under it in normal 
times, while those who would normally be entitled to poor relief 
should continue to be provided for in that way. In view of the 
extraordinary rise in prices the Act provided that supplementary 
allowances might be paid in addition to the fund benefits in 
cases where the Minister of Labour considered that such benefits 
3 
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were insufficient for the maintenance of the unemployed. Grants 
were also made to the funds in order to enable them to continue 
the payment of benefits after the expiry of the period for which 
they were normally payable. 

The Act also contained a special clause intended to increase 
the number of insured persons. It provided that any person who 
joined a subsidised fund within four weeks of the date on which 
the Act came into force (3 November 1919) should be entitled 
during a short transition “period to receive benefits which 
would not ordinarily be paid under the regulations. The cost of 
these benefits was to be borne by the state. 

The Unemployment Decree of 1917 was further amended by a 
Section supplementing Clause 4, according to which the subsidy 
might exceed the amount of contributions received in cases where 
it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the authorities that “the 
association is not in a position to fix the rate of contribution at an 
amount high enough to pay its unemployed members a benefit 
sufficient for their support for at least 90 days in the year”. The 
Decree of 1917 authorised the raising of the state grant so as to 
exceed the amount of contributions when this was required by 
exceptional circumstances of a temporary character. The object 
of the new clause was to provide for the possibility that the risk 
of unemployment in any particular occupation might permanently 
become so great, and the ability of the workers to pay their 
contributions so small, that they could not build up funds suf- 
ficient to cover the risk. 

A case in point is that of the agricultural workers, whose 
organisations received grants equal to one and a half times the 
amount of contributions from 1 November 1920 to 30 April 1921, 
and one and a quarter times this amount from i January to 24 
June 1922. Certain unemployment funds in the building and 
transport industries also received grants in excess of contributions 
for a certain time. In the latter industry a grant of twice the 
amount of contributions was even paid; at the same time the 
payment of the same benefits as in 1920 was guaranteed until 
4 January 1922, which made it possible gradually to increase 
contributions without running the risk of driving the members 
out of the fund. This object was attained except in the case of 
the Netherlands Transport Federation, which decided in 
December 192i to abolish its unemployment fund because the 
Minister of Labour stated that no public grant would be paid 
unless the weekly contribution was fixed at 0.25 florins. 

The measures which were adopted in 1920 thus enabled the 
unemployment insurance system to be not only maintained but 
extended. Those adopted in 1921 and 1922, on the other hand, 
were much less favourable both to the funds and to their 
members. They had nevertheless one great advantage: if any 
fund accepted the conditions laid down by the Government it 
was guaranteed the resources necessary to carry out the obliga- 
tions imposed on it by its regulations. 

The system adopted in 1922 was opposed by the municipalities 
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because they were required to pay one-third of the special grants 
paid to funds in difficulties. The municipalities considered that 
the burden imposed upon them was excessive ; they did not, 
however, refuse to accept it. All the regulations issued by the 
Government met with a certain amount of criticism; it was 
pointed out in some quarters that the essential character of 
insurance was destroyed if some proportion between contributions 
and benefits was not maintained ; if the funds could not carry 
on their work with normal grants, it would be better to abolish 
them for the time being. 

In August 1922 the Unemployment Council proposed to the 
Government that the 1923 subsidy should if necessary be equal 
to twice the amount of contributions in the case of funds which 
were in a critical situation. In some cases the Government allow- 
ed this increase ; it also increased the subsidy to one and a half 
times the contributions in a number of other cases where such a 
measure appeared to be sufficient. Certain conditions were 
imposed, such as the increase of the waiting period, the decrease 
of the period for which benefits were paid, the lowering of 
benefits, and the raising of contributions. 

The following figures show the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance since the coming into force of the Decree of 1917. 





























Special 
Total grants|Grants for Grants cal- 

Y (state and manage- Seat ani culated on e = Special 
or municipal- men ne By contribu- — - Ht ye assistance 
ities) expenses tions Act of 4917 

florins florins florins florins florins florins 
1917 300, 400 — 258,600 46,800 _ —_ 
1918 616,800 | 56,400 78,200 487 ,200 _ _ 
1919 2,932,800 | 111,800 _— 1,263,600 {1,043,900 513,500 
1920 12,664,900 | 182,900 os 3,337,200 15,904,000 | 3,240,800 
1921 10,474,400 | 158,800 -- 3,617,000 — 6,698 ,600 
1922 (1)} 8,060,000 | 160,000 _ 3,800,000 —_ 4,100,000 
Total 35,049,300 : 669 , 900 326,800 [12,551,800 [6,947,900 |14,552,900 











(‘) Estimate. The estimated total for 1923 is 5,900,000 florins, including 200,000 florins 
or management expenses. 


The fact that the unemployment insurance system in the 
Netherlands is governed entirely by administrative regulations 
has the advantage that the system can at any time be adapted 
to the circumstances of the moment. On the other hand, it is 
liable to feel the unfavourable effects of a change in the balance 
of social forces more rapidly than if it were established by legisla- 
tion. The Government itself appears to have realised this defect, 
for the Speeches from the Throne in 1918 and 1919 stated that 
it was proposed to introduce an unemployment insurance Bill 
in the near future. Towards the end of 1919 the Minister of 
Labour declared that he intended to submit the Bill before 
September 1920. It was thought at that time that the Bill would 
simply transform the Unemployment Decree of 1917 into an 
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Act. Urgent representations were, however, made in various 
quarters concerning the necessity of careful consideration before 
the existing system was sanctioned by legislation as it stood. 

A new factor was introduced into the discussion when:Mr. van 
den Tempel, a member of the Second Chamber, asked the Minister 
of Labour in February 1921 whether the Government was con- 
templating measures “to make it compulsory for the employer to 
contribute to the cost of unemployment relief in certain industries ”. 
The Minister of Labour replied that he had been giving serious 
consideration to this question for some time, and that he intended 
to consult the various parties concerned on the question. This 
statement made it quite clear that there was no immediate prospect 
of legislation on unemployment insurance, and it was also 
obvious that the various bodies responsible for advising the 
Minister found it difficult to arrive at a unanimous opinion. 

On 27 May 1921 the Minister of Labour asked the National 
Unemployment Council to give its opinion on certain fundamental 
principles of unemployment insurance legislation. The Council 
was requested to state, in particular, whether it considered that 
insurance should be made compulsory, whether the employer 
should be called upon to contribute to the cost, and whether it 
was possible to maintain independent unemployment funds. The 
reply which was sent to the Minister in November 1921 shows 
that opinion in the Council was divided on these questions. The 
members were not in agreement on the question whether the 
employers should or should not contribute, whether a special 
fund for periods of depression should be instituted, or whether the 
insurance system should be administered by the trade unions or 
by independent public bodies. The employers considered that 
they should in no case be called upon to contribute to any system 
of insurance intended to deal with periods of depression. 

Shortly before he received the reply of the National Unemploy- 
ment Council, the Minister of Labour declared that in his 
opinion “the abnormal situation of the labour market made the 
present time inopportune for passing legislation on unemployment 
insurance”. Discussions between the various groups concerned 
are still in progress, and it therefore seems doubtful whether the 
definite regulation of the unemployment insurance by legislation 
is likely to be undertaken in the near future. 

On 15 November 1922 Mr. van den Tempel again asked the 
Minister of Labour what measures were to be taken for the relief 
of the unemployed during the coming winter. The Second 
Chamber adopted a resolution moved by Mr. van den Tempel 
calling upon the Government to take measures for the relief of the 
unemployed by the municipalities, with assistance from the state 
where the financial situation of the municipality so required. 
This suggestion was adopted, and the Minister of the Interior 
accordingly issued a Circular on 4 December 1922, stating that 
municipalities could, at their request, obtain a grant from the 
state if their financial situation so required, in order to provide 
relief for insured persons who according to the regulations of the 
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unemployment funds were not yet entitled to benefit, unorganised 
workers, and those who had exhausted all right to relief (‘). 
The grant was only to be given to municipalities on condition 
that there was extensive unemployment caused by the depression 
in one or more undertakings in the district, and that such 
unemployment could not be remedied by further development of 
opportunities for employment 

The grants paid to municipalities by the Ministry of the 
Interior to assist them in meeting the cost of unemployment relief 
were 345,000 florins from 12 June to 31 December 1920, and about 
4,000,000 in 1921. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Even before the war there were a large number of employment 
exchanges in the Netherlands set up by the municipalities. The 
exchanges had formed an association known as the Association 
of Netherlands Employment Exchanges. Immediately aftar the 
outbreak of war this organisation took steps to restore crder and 
regularity in the organisation of the labour market, which had 
been seriously disturbed. It submitted to the Netherlands Unem- 
ployment Council, of which body it was a member, a proposal 
for the institution of a complete system of employment exchanges 
throughout the country. The scheme was accepted, and on 3 
August 1914, at the request of the Association, the Central 
Employment Exchange was set up. The first director was 
Professor I.P. de Vooys, who was succeeded by the present 
director of the Nationai Department for Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment, Mr. A. Folmer. 

A new system of inter-local employment exchange was intro- 
duced on 3 January 1916. The country was divided into a number 
of districts, and the most important local office of each district 
acted as district office. There are at present 38 such offices, and 
connection between them is maintained through the Central 
Office, which sends to each exchange a daily report containing a 
list of posts which have not been filled and applicants who have 
not been placed. This system facilitates the placing of unem- 
ployed workers in districts other than their own. The Central 
Office itself also undertakes the placing of workers. It has two 
special sections, one for commercial travellers and commercial 
representatives, and the other for hotel, café, and restaurant 
workers. A feature of the system which is peculiarly Dutch is 
the organisation of employment exchanges for inland navigation. 
Five employment exchanges have special sections to deal with 
this work. The work of the national employment exchanges has 
steadily developed. In 1920 the number of applications for posts 
was 372,139, the number of vacancies 198,664, and the number 
of placings 149,512. 





(*) Dubbel-uitgetrokkenen : those who had both exhausted the regular hene- 
fits to which they were entitled and had received relief for the maximum 
number of weeks. 
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International relations, which had been interrupted by the 
war, were restored after the conclusion of peace. A provisional 
agreement concerning the finding of employment for workers 
was concluded between Germany and the Netherlands in 1921. 
This was an experiment in the direction of international regula- 
tion of the finding of employment on the basis of the decisions 
of the Washington Conference. The international placing of 
workers between the two countries is entrusted to a Dutch office 
set up at Oberhausen in Germany by the Association of Nether- 
lands Employment Exchanges. This office carries out its work 
under somewhat difficult conditions. The Association also set 
up a correspondent’s office in Paris for the placing of workers 
in northern France. The work of this office is temporarily 
suspended, but a new correspondent will shortly be appointed. 

Just as the unemployment insurance system is regulated 
entirely by the Decree of 1917, the whole system of employment 
exchanges rests entirely on a clause in the budget and a Royal 
Decree. It has several times been proposed that the system should 
receive legislative sanction, and it has more than once been stated 
that a Bill was in preparation and would shortly be introduced. 
In its last advisory report to the Governement on the relief of the 
unemployed in 1923 the Netherlands Unemployment Council once 
more urged that a Bill dealing with the matter should be submitted 
to Parliament as soon as possible. The reason why no action 
has yet been taken in spite of these repeated demands is probably 
to be found in the difficulty in drafting the clause known as the 
“wages clause” in such a way as to satisfy both the employers 
and the workers. A large number of employment exchanges now 
have a regulation which forbids any attempt being made to place 
a worker in a vacancy if the wages offered by the employer are 
less than the average wages paid in the trade and in the district 
or than the wages laid down in any collective agreement applying 
to the trade and the district. 


What are the prospects for the future? Is the unemployment 
crisis through which the country is passing merely temporary, 
or will the Netherlands continue to suffer from widespread 
unemployment for years to come? Some answer must be given 
to these questions, as it will to some extent determine the character 
of the remedies to be applied. The author may perhaps be 
permitted to paraphrase his own reply to the question as given 
in a recently published article (5). 

The increase in the population of the country districts, as is 
generally known, has been about the same as the increase for 
the country as a whole, namely, 1.6 per cent. annually. What 
surplus population there was tended to gravitate towards the large 
towns, the industrial centres, and certain special farming districts, 





(*) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheidsraad, 1992, 1922, pp. 
494 sqq. Amsterdam. 
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vegetable and bulb-growing centres. A very large number has 
always gone to Germany, approximately 25,000 Dutch workers 
taking up temporary employment there annually. A considerable 
number even settle permanently in Rhenish-Westphalia ; about 
150,000 Dutch nationals were settled in this district before the 
war. Germany has now closed its frontiers, and this outlet 
for surplus populations has ceased to exist. Oversea emigration 
has also greatly decreased. Before the war not less than 10,000 
persons left the Netherlands each year in order to proceed to 
oversea countries, principally to the United States. The present 
restrictions on immigration in the latter country are well known. 
There would therefore seem to be but little prospect, at any rate 
at present, of solving the problem by means of emigration. 

The writer does not look for an increase in industrial prosper- 
ity sufficient to absorb an increase in the number of workers larger 
than that which occurred annually before the war. It cannot be 
expected that the large ports which absorbed annually a con- 
siderable amount of dock and transport workers can give em- 
ployment to a larger proportion of the increase in population 
than in the years before the war. The future development of 
horticulture and allied branches of industry within the country 
itself does not offer much prospect of increased opportunity for 
employment. A normal amount of unemployment is therefore to 
be expected. The country has practically reached a state of com- 
plete saturation in its ability to absorb surplus population. 
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The Trade Union Movement 


INTERNATIONAL 


the International Miners’ Federation. The United Mine Work- 

ers of America were represented by their President at the meeting 
of the Committee of the Miners’ International which was held at 
Brussels from 10 to 11 April. The necessity for closer co-operation 
in the near future between miners in Europe and America was 
emphasised on both sides. A resolution on international action in case 
of strikes, advocating the cessation of coal exports to the country in 
which the strike occurred, was put forward by the American delegate 
himself and was unanimously adopted. The Belgian miners also, in 
a resolution voted at their last annual congress held at Brussels from 
17 to 18 March, expressed the wish that “the International Miners’ 
Federation should make untiring efforts to secure the adherence of 
trade union organisations in countries possessing a mining industry, 
and should render the relations with the United States more 
effective...” All this evidence of solidarity assumes a special 
importance for the future of relations between workers’ organisations 
in the United States and in Europe, in view of the meeting which is 
to take place this summer in the United States between a delegation 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions and the American 
Federation of Labour, when these relations will be discussed. 

The question of the international affiliation of the Norwegian 
Federation of Labour (Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisation i Norge) 
has not yet been settled. The decision of the Representative Body of 
the Federation in October 1922 to withdraw from the Amsterdam Inter- 
national was referred to the annual congress held at Christiania from 
4 to 12 March. No proposal for immediate adherence to the Moscow 
Trade Union International was there put forward. The congress merely 
ratified the withdrawal and authorised the secretariat of the Federation 
to collaborate with the Moscow International in accordance with the 
decision of the 1920 congress. The question of adherence to the Moscow 
International was referred to a committee which would have to consider 
especially its probable effect on the position of national organisations 
with regard to the international craft and industrial federations. 


(yt relations are developing between the American miners and 


Tue EIcHt-Hour DAy AND WAGES 


In Germany the executive committees of the building unions have 
protested against the Bill which fixes the legal working day in the 
industry at nine hours during eight months of the year and reserves 
the possibility of allowing overtime when necessary ; the Bill was 
approved by the Federal Economic Council (") at its session of December 





(1) Cf. InrernaTionAL Lasour OrricE: Indusfrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. IV, No. 24, 22 Dec. 1922, pp. 614-615 ; Vol. V, No. 7, 16 Feb. 1923, pp. 315- 
317, and No, 11, 16 Mar., pp. 537-538. 
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1922. The workers’ delegates had succeeded in having the terms 
of the Bill modified in favour of labour by~ the Committee of the 
Council on Social Policy, but the majority of the Federal Economic 
Council pronounced itself in favour of the employers’ proposals. It 
has been understood that the opposing opinions in the Economic Council 
will be laid before the Reichstag as majority and minority reports. 
In their petition of protest, the building workers state that the Bill 
singles them out for exceptiona] treatment and will not fail to arouse 
the most energetic opposition on the part of all those employed in this 
industry. They consider that the exemptions provided for by the 
Economic Council do not take into consideration the juridical basis 
of collective agreements, and they demand that the parties concerned 
should be left free to regulate conditions of work through collective 
bargaining. 

In Great Britain the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades, confronted by the refusal of certain of its constituent organisa- 
tions to proceed with the ballot on the proposed agreement to regulate 
overtime and night work in the shipbuilding industry, is in the throes 
of a crisis which loosely-knit federations of kindred workers’ organisa- 
tions frequently experience. The opposition to the proposed agreement 
is most pronounced in the case of the United Society of Boilermakers 
and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, whose standpoint is that the whole 
trend of the proposals is a contravention of the effort now being made 
fo secure the regulation of working hours by legislation. A proposal is 
in fact before the members of this Society to withdraw from the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation, although it is probable 
that an understanding between the two organisations will be reached 
before such a drastic step is taken. 

In Italy a Decree establishing the 8-hour day was issued on 
16 March (?). The Fascist organisations have given their unreserved 
approval to this Decree. The point of view of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour (Confederazione generale del lavoro) has been expressed 
by the General Secretary of this organisation, Mr. d’Aragona, in 
La Giustizia of 18 March. He recalls the fact that at the end of the 
war the General Confederation of Labour put forward the 8-hour day 
as the first of its demands. The discussions with the Genera] Con- 
federation of Industry (employers) led to a general agreement to the 
effect that each industry individually should carry out the details of 
application of the 8-hour day. Overtime was allowed in accordance 
with the necessities of industry and was fixed at a maximum of six 
hours per week. THe increased rates payable for overtime varied from 
a minimum of 25 per cent. up to 100 per cent. in certain cases. 
Overtime was limited to occasivns of strict necessity and could only 
be carried out in accordance with the terms of collective agreements. 
The workers demanded that legal sanction should be given to the 8-hour 
day, but three years passed without result. A Bill passed from one 
committee to another without ever being the subject of parliamentary 
discussion. According to Mr. d'Aragona, the Fascist Government, in 
promulgating the Decree, has at least the merit of having recognised 
what is in effect the victory of the Genera] Confederation of Labour, 
although Parliament has not been called upon to intervene. With 
regard to the Decree itself Mr. d’Aragona expresses the following 
opinion : 





2 The principal feature of this Decree were given in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. V, No. 12, 23 Mar. 1923, pp. 580-582. 
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The differences between the Decree and the Bill of the parliamentary 
committee appear at first sight to be of little importance, but are in reality 
such as to endanger the whole victory of the 8-hour day. While the par- 
liamentary Bill authorised 10 hours as the maximum amount of overtime, 
the Decree increases it to 12 and thereby the Saturday afternoon holiday 
is seriously threatened. .... But the most serious point is in connection 
with the percentage increase of wages for overtime. The parliamentary 
Bill provided that the increase should be 25 per cent; the Decree reduced 
it to 10 per cent, On the strength of this reduction it has been stated that 
we are faced with a Decree fixing hours of work at 10. 

It is true that overtime is authorised only in so far as it is allowed by 
collective agreements, but will the workers be able to resist ail the pressure 
which will be brought to bear upon them by the employers to obtain their 
consent ? Which are the trade union organisations which will maintain the 
rights and interests of the workers? Not ours, because according to the 
latest conception of liberty they have not the right to exist. Nor the 
Catholic unions, for in order to continue they have to transform themselves, 
There remain, then, only the Fascist unions, but they will have to deal 
with employers who will declare that the necessities of production, foreign 
competition, etc. require greater production, and that overtime is necessary 
in the national interest. For those who do not possess the long experience 
which will enable them to distinguish the interests of the nation from 
those of the employers mistakes will be easy, and it will not be difficult to 
force the workers to consent to overtime. 

Our 8-hour legislation has been late in arriving; in many other 
countries laws have long since been in force, and ours, when it did come, 
was only a Decree. It is urgently necessary that the Decree should be con- 
verted into an Act..... We shall then see if the regulations, which will 
have to be examined by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, will 
improve the Decree or aggravate it. While waiting for Parliament to 
discuss the transformation of the 8-hour Decree into an Act, the proletariat 
must be vigilant in seeing that the application of the Decree shall not be 
worse than the terms of the Decree itself ; it will be the duty of the work- 
ers to point out the defects and omissions of the Decree in order that the 
Government and Parliament may remedy them. 


The Italian Federation of Building Workers (Federazione italiana 
operai edili) has presented a memorandum to the Minister of Social 
Insurance, pointing out that hours of werk in the building industry, 
according to the terms of the agreement in force, are regulated in 
such a way that the 8-hour principle has always been respected except 
as regards bricklaying and work carried out in the mountain regions. 
In general the principle of making up lost time will be applied by 
prolonging, for example by one hour, the daily hours of work with 
the object of making up the minimum number of hours worked during 
the bad season. The application of this principle is, however, regulated 
so that overtime must be carried out in a specified period and must 
never exceed five hours a week, excluding Saturday, and only during 
three months of the summer. Overtime pay is fixed at 30 per cent. 
above the regular rate for work necessitated by technical reasons or 
in urgent cases. 

It is understood that the employers’ organisations, in a memorandum 
recently addressed to the Government, have expressed the opinion that, 
se far as the building industry is concerned, the workers cannot work as 
much as 2,400 hours per annum (i.e. 300 8-hour days), as in other 
industries, for technical reasons and on account of seasonal influences. 
The employers have therefore asked for an exemption from the 8-hour 
principle which would allow them to exceed the 8-hour day throughout 
the year and to make up for lost time during the bad season. The 
workers’ federation insists that the agreements in force should be 
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retained, in view of the fact that the Decree of 15 March 1923 applies 
to the large class of building workers as well as to others. 

After negotiations between the representatives of employers and 
of the trimmers and tippers of the ports of South Wales, a large 
meeting of workers was held at Cardiff on 18 February. Before the 
war the three-shift system was in force, but since the war the night 
shift has been abolished and work is carried on in two shifts. The 
shipowners and the coal exporters attribute the overcrowding of the 
docks to this change. The workers at the Cardiff meeting declared 
themselves ready to try the three-shift system for a period of three 
months, with an increased wage for the night shift and a minimum 
wage for all workers, including tippers, calculated on the basic wage 
in force ; the arrangement is not to carry with it the extension of the 
44-hour week. As the employers were unable to agree to an increased 
wage for night work, the question has been referred to a court of 
enquiry in accordance with the Industrial Courts Act. 


In Belgium the increase in the cost of living occasioned a miners’ 
strike (*), which lasted from 14 February to 7 March. On 15 February 
the National Joint Committee decided to grant a first increase in 
wages of 5 per cent. from 18 February. A second increase was granted 
on 1 March, to take effect as from 18 March. It is 5 per cent. for 
those whose wages are on a tonnage basis and 10 per cent. for those 
in receipt of lower wages, with a maximum of 2 francs per day. 
These increases have been made in conformity with the national 
agreement fixing the wages of miners, which can be revised in 
accordance with variations in the cost of living. 

In France action undertaken for the readjustment of wages (*) has 
become general in the various branches of industry. The National 
Federation of Seamen (Fédération nationale des syndicats mari- 
times) demands a return to the wages in force before the agree- 
ment of 22 June 1921, which were based on the recommendations of 
the Joint Maritime Board. By the terms of this agreement the 
unions had taken into consideration the unfavourable situation of 
French shipping and, in order to decrease the consequent unemploy- 
ment, had accepted a reduction of wages. The seamen stated in 
particular that at the present time, in consequence of the application 
of the Decree of 5 September 1922 which modified the conditions of 
application of the 8-hour Act in the mercantile marine, French shipping 
had nothing more to fear from foreign competition. 

The textile workers’ unions commenced negotiations in March with 
the object of obtaining an increase in wages. In the northern district 
the spinning and weaving workers are on strike. 

The printing workers have obtained a temporary increase of the 
cost of living bonus, which is based upon the official index numbers. 

At its meeting held in Paris from 19 to 21 March, the National 
Committee of the General Confederation of Labour (Confédération géné- 
rale du Travail) adopted a resolution (5) declaring that the increase in 





(*) Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 13, 29 Mar. 1923, 
p. 636. 

(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, and 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V, No. 13, 29 Mar., pp. 631-633. 

S Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 1, 6 Apr. 1923, 
pp. 13-14. 
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the cost of living is not a consequence of the raising of wages nor 
of the 8-hour day but is due to speculation and to internal and foreign 
policy. The resolution invites the unions to undertake propaganda 
and a press campaign in order to make known to public opinion the 
true causes of the high cost of living. It states that the increases of 
prices which have recently occurred place the workers on a lower 
standard of living and fully justify the readjustment of wages in all 
industries. The Association of Trade Unions of the Seine (Union des 
syndicats de la Seine) has passed a resolution to the same effect, and 
the General Confederation of Labour is carrying on a propaganda 
campaign for the increase in wages. 

At the beginning of March a conflict arose in Great Britain in the 
agricultural county of Norfolk owing to the attempts of the farmers 
to reduce wages from 6d. to 54d. per hour and to impose an extension 
of working hours from 50 to 54 per week, consequent upon the present 
economic distress in English agriculture. Protracted negotiations to 
effect a settlement of the dispute proved abortive. Influenced by the 
possibility of large tracts of land being permanently thrown out of 
cultivation, and by the general disaffection in other agricultural 
counties, public anxiety at this crisis of the countryside became manifest. 
The Prime Minister, responding to urgent representations, received a 
joint deputation of agricultural workers’ trade unions and the Naftion- 
al Farmers’ Union on 16 February. No measure of relief for the 
industry was, however, held out by the Government, whose standpoint 
was that agriculture has to be self-supporting like any other industry. 
After five weeks’ stoppage a guaranteed minimum wage of 25s. per 
week for 50 hours’ work and special provisions with regard to overtime 
were tentatively agreed to. 

The dispute in the building industry was attended with less disas- 
trous results. The strike ballot following the unsuccessful negotia- 
tions of the National] Wages and Conditions Council for the Building 
Industry revealed an attitude of hostility to any wages reduction on 
the part of the operatives. Notices for a national lock-out, to take 
effect from 14 April, had been posted and further attempts to reach 
a settlement had broken down, when, largely as a result of the eleventh- 
hour intervention of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, the employers were induced to with- 
draw the lock-out notices in favour of referring the cardinal issues 
to a special arbitration panel. 

Of the industrial disputes still pending, it may be mentioned that 
the friction between the craft engineering unions and the principal 
railwaymen’s organisation have considerably added to the difficulty 
of composing the difference between the railway companies and their 
shopmen. The railway companies seek to reduce the ‘ war bonus’ of 
the railwaymen by 6s. 6d. per week, and, although this is being resisted 
by the craft organisations as well as by the industrial union, the former 
persist in their refusal to acknowledge the claim of the latter to negotiate 
for all employees in railway service and consequently decline to sit 
in joint conference to determine the wage and working conditions of 
railway craftsmen where the industrial union is represented. The 
demand of the companies for a wages reduction may be fraught with 
national consequences, as the National Union of Railwaymen has 


publicly stated its determination of resisting the demand by calling a 
national! strike of all railway grades if necessary. 














INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


NATIONAL ORGANISATION 


_ The tendency to form industrial unions continues to spread in the 
majority of countries. In the United States the United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers’ Union has taken the first step towards bringing together 
all the organised workers in the clothing industry. The total member- 
ship of the organisations concerned is estimated at about 400,000. 
Several of them — for example, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers — 
have already expressed themselves in favour of unity. No decision, 
however, has yet been taken as to the constitution of the future 
organisation, which may result from complete fusion or from mere 
federation. 

In Norway a plan for the reorganisation of trade unions was adopted 
at the Christiania congress. Trade unions will be grouped by indus- 
tries, and the local councils of trade unions, which include both the 
existing local trade unions and the shop councils, will receive increased 
powers. 

In accordance with this decision, the building workers’ unions 
(masons, bricklayers, painters, woodworkers, etc.) have asked the 
Federation of Trade Unions to draw up a scheme for a building union 
to include all the organisations connected with this industry. The 
rules of the new organisation are to be laid before the general con- 
stituent assembly to be held in the course of the summer of 1923. 

In Italy several new organisations are being formed. Thus a 
National Corporation of Salaried Employees (Corporazione nazionale 
dell’impiego) has just been created, and is divided into five sections : 
civil servants, employees in charitable and public relief institutions, 
bank employees, insurance employees, and commercial employees. 
This organisation, which has about 100,000 members, aims at giving 
due regard to individual ability by combating the excesses of the 
egalitarian principle, by helping the more energetic, intelligent, and 
cultivated elements, and by collaborating with the managements of 
public administrations and businesses to increase the efficiency of 
methods of work. The civil servants’ section has drawn up and 
obtained approval for a plan of reform for the Civi] Service which will 
enable the Public Departments to effect considerable economies. 

In Czechoslovakia a conference (*) of managing committees of the 
Federation of Trade Unions (Odborove sdruzeni ceskoslovenské), held 
at Prague on 10 February, adopted a resolution advocating the amal- 
gamation of federations in kindred industries. Three federations, viz. 
the Federation of Bohemian Watermen, the Prague Union of Sailors and 
the Union of Watermen and Sailors of Bratislava, have formed a 
single organisation called the Federation of Czechoslovak Watermen 
and Sailors (Saz ceskoslovenskych namorniku a plaveu v praze). 











(*) Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. V1, No. 1, 6 Apr. 1923, p. 19. 









PRODUCTION AND PRICES “ 


Prices and Cost of Living 


been no important change in the general situation as regards 

prices. In general, however, the stabilisation in wholesale prices * 
which was noted and commented on in recent articles in the Review 
seems to have turned into an upward tendency. The last figures 
received from the United States show a rise in prices in this country, 
and there is also a slight rise in the various wholesale index numbers 
for the United Kingdom. In Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, China, and 
Japan, there has been an increase. In Spain, on the other hand, and 
in a certain number of non-European countries, such as Egypt, India, 
and the British Dominions, the level of prices is stationary. A fall 
in wholesale prices has been recorded in one country only, viz. 
France, where in April the index number fell 9 points, after a con- 
tinuous increase which had been in progress since February 1922. 
There was also a slight fall, but of only one point, in the index number 
of retail food prices between March and April. In Czechoslovakia 
prices had been falling steadily since the beginning of 1922 until 
the beginning of 1923, when the level became stationary, and the 
latest figures received show a slight rise of rather less than one 
per cent. 

The movement of retail prices does not differ essentially from that 
of wholesale prices, although the tendency to stabilisation is some- 
what more persistent. The level of prices is almost stationary in the 
countries where wholesale prices are also stable. It is ‘rising in 
Austria, Belgium, Poland, and Switzerland. The only countries in 
which it is falling are the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
and Egypt. 

Although the dollar exchange for the Austrian crown has been 
stabilised since last October, the prices on which the calculations 
of the cost of living made by the Joint Committee on the Cost of 
Living are based have been rising continuously since the beginning of 
this year. They reached their previous maximum level — that of 
September 1922 — in the middle of April, since when they have been 
rising still further, and on 15 May were ai 11,400 times their pre- 
war level. 

Cost of living index numbers in the United Kingdom have been 
falling since the end of 1922. This seems to be caused mainly by the 
fall in the food index numbers, as those for the other groups have 
scarcely changed since the end of 1922. The fact should also be noted 
that cost of living index numbers in Germany have reached comparative 
stability after a rise which has lasted for a considerable time. The 
April figure is only slightly higher than that for the previous month. 


S*: the publication of the last number of the Review there has 





(‘) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopled in 
this and the following sections. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (*) 
(Base shifted to 1913=100 as jar as possible) 
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TABLE I (cont.), INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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a) wh rey supplied by the Economic Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and relating 


in general to the date aearest to the end of the month. 
(2) Figures for January. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914= 100 as far as possible) 
TABLE II. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


























Germany Australia beste Belgium | Canada} ork _ United States | pintsnd 
(9 tors) |(74 ons] rin) (6 towns) | (Vienna) |(59 towns) SS ia (Cairo) (934) | Clams) | (24 tov) 













(4) (6) 





00 4100 
1945 405 ” ° 408 160} * 97 | 446 {| 100 405 | 100 
41916 412 = ° 4416 340} * 402 | 436 | 118 448 | 408 
4917 122 ° ° 443 670} * 430 | 455 | 157 442 | 127 
41918 434 se ° 448 4160; * 446 | 482] 184 474 | 152 
41919 445 ° 4 429 2500} * 455 | 244 | 201 477 | 168 
4920 479 4425 | 453 = 455 490 | 262 | 237 247 | 198 

264500 































































TABLE III. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
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1541 





' 4922 416 7443 | 448 | 328200] 384] 2494 | 444] 484 | 172 479 | 439 | 4133 
' 1922 
Mar. 419 3602} 3580 | 144 | 90400] 382] 9414 | 438) * | 187 481 | 136 | 429 
H June 418 5449] 4755 | 146 | 249100] 384] 2415 | 138] 4184 | 179 183 | 4138 {| 430 
Sept 447 | 15447] 47642 | 449 |4353100) 386] 2545 | 43 * 1471 479 | 137] 432 
} D 448 | 80702) 83104 | 446 |4051900] 429) 2617 | 442) 480 | 174 477 | 147] 135 


1397000 


i 

; ; 117 | 136600] 133553] 145 |1071700] 426] 2643 | 142) * | 169 180 | 144] 135 

i Feb. 117 | 318300] 331887] 144 |1078400] 439] — | 146) * | 165 181 | 142] 137 

' Mar. 117 | 331500] 332300] 145 [1163700] 439} — | 143] * om 178 —| 1% 

Apr. — | 350000)  — — |42928003) —| — —| ° ~ o — — 
— == 7 
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(a) New series. 
) These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 
he sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. 

The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 














INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as far as possible) 
TABLE 11 (cont.). COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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TABLE 111 (cont.). FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 

% : Swe- 

tse | may | er | a | Sb | ott [a | 
(Paris) |(320 t) ——— —— |(34 towns) | (25 towns) (Amsterdam) (49 
(b) b) (Rem) tovas) | towns) 

(21) 








100 
423 
453 


203 
274 
290 


















































(a) New series. 
(0) These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 


{¢ The base of these figures is the yoor 1911 = 100, no data having been published for 1914. 
he sign * si, es “ no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available”. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as far as possible) 
TABLE TV. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 





































































































“oe Seuth |__Germany | asia | Canada | - Denmark em 
(9 terns) |(71_ teins) |(Berlin)|(Vienma)} (60 terms) (400 towns)| (39 towns) | (Mass.)| (2! mms) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
» 1915 * * * * 125 110 105 105 bd 
» 1916 * * * * 143 160 120 119 bd 
» 1917 * * * * 167 190 149 143 ° 
» 1918 159 * * * 198 260 205 198 s 
» 1919 * * * 234 310 215 232 s 
» 1920 239 * 1316 * 260 855 288 276 | 1049 
» 1921 209 nd 1077 * 173 248 223 189 | 1038 
» 1922 164 6519] 8855 | 451700} 155 217 172 173 | 1098 
Mar. 1922 167 4829} 38385 | 142800} 155 * 176 174 | 1098 
June  » 164 6519] 5982 | 271200} 155 217 172 174 | 1099 
Sept. » 158 | 26000] 25247 |1915900} 155 * 171 175 | 1089 
Dec. » 155 | 1161138} — {1582900} 155 220 171 176 | 1090 
Jan. 1923 * | 168200} — /1482100} 155 * * 175 | 1090 
Feb. » * | 416400] (a [1509200) * * * 179 | 1083 
Mar. » — | 482300] 282500/1515200 * * 174 180 | 1079 
Apr. » * | 418200} — 11518800 * * * _ 1075 
TABLE V. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
Date South Africa] __ G@7 Many Austria | Canada | Denmark | Spain United States | Finland 
(9 towns) (14 towns) | (Berlin) (Vienna) |(60towns)| (100 towns) | (Madrid) (931,) | (Mass,) (21 towns) 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7) (8) @ | 4 | qty 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 
» 1915 99 * * * 97 130 108 | 101 99 bd 
» 1916] 111 * * * 99 175 | 130 | 108 | 104 ° 
» 1917 115 * * * 126 220 125 | 124 | 118 S 
» 1918 128 * * * 148 275 157 | 148 | 136 ° 
» 1919 131 * * * 156 292 174 | 146 | 150 ° 
» 1920 155 * 1158 * 193 563 180 | 172 | 177 | 1232 
» 1921 165 * 1316 * 193 401 196 | 182 | 181 | 1265 
» 1922 * 5939 | 6000 | 237300 182 301 188 | 174 | 177 | 1268 
Mar. 1922 150 2965 | 3263 | 86000 183 * 192 | 176 | 179 | 1281 
June » * 4822 | 5058 | 167000 180 301 190 | 174 | 177 | 1261 
Sept. » * 16112 {20000 |1265800 193 * 184 | 184 | 182 | 1238 
Dec. » * 103891 — 11350300 191 277 187 | 186 | 190 | 1840 
Jan. 1923 * 161200 — {1418000 191 * 187 * 190 | 1345 
Feb. » * 407100 |408526}1452700 193 s 191 ? 190 | 1400 
Mar. » a 552: 601300)1506800 192 * 186 | 186 | 181 | 1468 
Apr. » * 1551400 | — |1518200} — ele * 1475 | 1481 
TABLE VI. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
South Germany : : Denmark| United States , 
Date Africa Australia Austria Canada 100 | Finland 
(8 tons) | (71 tovns) | (Berlin) | ® vas) |(Vierna))(60 terms) & (32 tovns)} (lass, |? tome 
(t) 2) (3) (4) (5) 6) ro) (8) @) (40) (if) 
July 1914] 100 100 100} 100 100 100 | 100; 100 100 100 
» 1915} 97 * * 94 * 8 | 100} 102] 101 ° 
» 1916 96 * * 94 * 84 102 | 102 102 . 
» 1917 97 * * 95 * 90 | 105} 100 100 ° 
p 1918 | 103 * * 99 * 100 | 108} 109 105 ° 
» 1919 | 108 * * 105 * 109 | 113 | 114 112 bd 
» 1920 | 116 * 164} 115 * 182 | 130 | 135 135 335 
» 1921 | 116 * 182} 121 * 142 | 141] 159 154 553 
» 1922 | 120 343 255} 129 2100 144} 155] 161 157 767 
Mar. 1922] 120 250 200} 126 1400 145 * 160 157 603 
June » * 813 255} 129 2100 144 | 155] 161 157 754 
Sept. » * 4l7 291} 129 8300 | 144 * 161 157 810 
Dec. » * 1652 os 131 16600 145 | 155] 162 157 79% 
Jan. 1923 nd 3800 — _ 16600 145 * * 157 804 
Feb. » * 5800 (a) — 84600 145 * * 157 804 
Mar. » _— 11300 | 12000} — 34600 145 * 162 159 804 
Apr.» * 4si00 |} —t — 34600 | — * * _ 804 





The sign ® signifies “ no figures published ”. 

(a) This figure refers to the first half of March. 

(b) Figures obtained half-yearly up to March 1921 (average of March and August given in the table). 
Since then yearly in March. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as far as possible) 
TABLE tv (cont.). CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
























































France | India laly Norway | Poland |United Kingdom] Sweden Date 
(Paris) | (Bombay) (Rome)| (Milan) (34 towns) | (Warmv) | (97 towns) | (49 towns) 
(11) (42) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * 119 * 107 * 125 * » 1915 
* * 162 * 157 * 155 160 » 1916 
* * 211 * 205 * 200 210 » 1917 
* * 261 284 304 * 31 285 » 1918 
296 * 350 221 888 * 360 810 » 1919 
485 299 466 651 836 17100 430 890 » 1920 
353 263 495 512 292 42600 280 270 » 1921 
815 260 511 621 249 122700 240 210 » 1922 
312 253 464 596 260 96700 240 225 Mar. 1922 
315 260 511 621 249 117500 240 210 June » 
26 Ww | — 629 242 183400} 230 205 Sept. » 
348 222 — 645 237 431500 225 203 Dec, » 
* 225 — 653 * 736700 225 * Jan. 1923 
* 223 —- 653 * 1113100 225 * Feb. » 
— 223 a 232 1380900 225 199 Mar. » 
* — — — * _ —_ * Apr. » 
TABLE V (cOnt.). HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
Ital New United | Sweden | Switzerland 
France India 7 Norway | gesiong | Poland | gj 49 23 Date 
(Paris)|(Bombay)| (gsus) | (Mika) (34 vas) (4 towns) (Verne) py reel ren towns) 
(12) (13) a4 | a5 | (6) (47) (18) (1% (20) (21) 22) 


100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 July = 
* * 

























































110; * 134 102 ° ° 115 115 » 1915 
* * | 139] * 204 108 ° bd 157 129 ” 1916 
* * | 204) * 348 123 ° ° 218 182 » 1917 
* * | 180 | 220 | 476 136 °. . 293 302 » 1918 
164 * | 187 | 2% | 316 145 ° . 295 372 » 1919 
296 151 | 178 | 611 | 477 177 | 8400} 230 386 387 » 1920 
308 176 | 275 | 899 | 366 199 15000} 250 220 220 » 1921 
287 167 — | 515 | 263 185 54200} 190 188 201 » 1922 
302 167 | 304 | 530 | 289 191 39400) . 215 196 212 Mar. 1922 
287 167 | 268 | 515 | 263 185 51100} 190 188 203 | June ~» 
291 167 — | 515 | 242 178 84900} 185 183 202 Sept.  » 
2 167 — | 519 | 216 175 | 228700} 188 188 206 Dec. » 
° 166 — | 534 ° . 282600} 190 189 206 | Jan. 1928 
° 166 — | 548 ° . 399700; 188 190 206 | Feb. » 
_ 164 —-|i|-|- — | 609200) 188 188 207 Mar. » 
* _ —-i—_ * bd ~ _ 187 207 Apr. » 
TABLE VI (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
France | India © Italy Norway |New Zealand| Poland United | Sweden | S¥i- 
(Paris) | (abe |[Gamy ] cain | (21 tm | (25 toms) | (Warme) | $OABUOR, [C49 tres) = pete 
(12) (13) | (4) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) 
100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 July 1914 
° * | 100; * 103 101 S * pe * » 1915 
° * | 100] * 106 100 ad * 108 * » 1916 
° * | 100] * 109 102 ° * 112 * » 1917 
° * | 100 | 100 110 104 ° * 112 * » 1918 
100 * | 100 | 100 123 107 ° * 120] 111 » 1919 
100 165 | 100 | 108 147 116 | (6)500) 118 130 | 127 » 1920 
110 165 | 157 | 139 161 121 152 155 | 146 » 1921 
160 165 | 157 | 208 168 132 9700} 153 168 | 154 1922 
140 165 | 157 | 184 168 132 7400} 155 163 | 451 Mar. 1922 
160 165 | 157 | 208 168 182 8400} 153 163 | 154 June » 
175 165 | 157 | 208 173 136 31400} 152 163 | 156 Sept. » 
180 165 | — | 208 173 136 38600} 150 1638 | 156 Dec. » 
° 165 | — | 208 bd * 76700} 150 . . Jan. 1923 
° 165 | — | 208 * * 76700} 150 ° ad Feb. » 
—_ 165 | — | $ 173 aa 76700} 150 168 | 157 Mar. » 
* — |— —_ * * oui me x , Apr. » 



































The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. 
The sign — elznifies ™ figures aot available ™. 
6) January 1920 
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TABLE VII. INDEX NUMBERS WITH POST-WAR BASE PERIOD AND BUDGET 
(Base shifted to December 1920=100 as far as possible) 





Cost of living Food Clothing ond taht ls 
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Base: beginning of 1921 — 100. 


TABLE VIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1913=1) 





Retail prices Wholesale prices Cost of living 





7 Moscow (3) 
‘4 2 a 
iS items} (0 teens) oo ~~ Russia (3) |Moscow (*) 
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Dr. Kuczynski's calculations of the minimum cost of subsistence in 
Berlin even show a slight decline in March, the general index number 
for that month being only 2,699 times the pre-war level, as against 
2,813 times in February. 

Index numbers for Russia have not been given here since November 
1922. Table VIII above gives index numbers of the cost of living 
and of retail and wholesale prices for Moscow and for the whole of 
Soviet Russia. The index numbers of retail prices for Moscow and 
for the whole of Russia, and the wholesale index numbers for Moscow, 
are calculated by the Institute of Economic Research belonging to the 
Moscow Academy of Agriculture. The wholesale index numbers for 
the whole country are calculated by the State Economic Planning 
Commission. 

The figures in the first column are a simple arithmetic average 
of 15 commodities of everyday consumption ; but it should be noted 
that bread and sugar are not included. The second column gives 
index numbers of retail prices in Moscow of 99 commodities arranged 
in 13 groups, as follows: cereals (flour, bread, etc.) (12 items), 
fodder (3), vegetables (7), meat and fish (8), fats (8), dairy produce and 
eggs (7), groceries (foodstuffs) (8), groceries (other goods) (5), clothing 
and boots afid shoes (18), household articles (12), heating and light- 
ing (3), stationery (3), miscellaneous tools (5). The index numbers are 
a simple arithmetic average of the relative prices in the different 
groups. 

The figures in the third column, which represent index numbers of 
wholesale prices on 60 Russian markets, are geometrical averages 
with weights based on statistics of production, consumption, and 
trade. They cover 70 commodities in 16 groups. 

The fourth column gives index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Moscow due to the selling prices fixed by the Moscow State Trusts. 
Down to 1 January 1923 they were calculated by taking the average 
of the index numbers for the various groups and included 103 com- 
modities. Since January 1923 the index numbers have been calculated 
by taking the average of the indexes for the various commodities, and 
in addition the number of items in the different groups has been 
altered and the total number raised to 104. 

The fifth and sixth colums contain index numbers of the cost of 
living. They show the cost of a minimum subsistence budget reduced 
to the base 1918=1 and contain articles of food, clothing, and heating. 














EMPLOYMENT and UNEMPLOYMENT 
Statistics of Unemployment 


noticed last month still continues, according to the latest 

information received. With only one or two exceptions every 
country for which information is available shows an improvement in 
April, in most cases at a greater rate than in the previous month. 

A heightened industrial activity still continues in the United States, 
with a few indications that in certain quarters the limit of expansion 
has been reached, especially in the iron and steel trade. The volume 
of employment based on returns from some 5,000 establishments 
increased by 2 per cent. in the month of March and the aggregate 
wages bill by 5 per cent. Wages are still rising and workers in the 
steel trades received a general rise of 10 per cent. in Apri. 

In Canada the situation has improved in certain trades, owing 
largely to better weather conditions. The lumber, pulp, and paper 
trades, for instance, are particularly active. A shortage of labour 
exists in some trades due to the continual exodus to the United States. 
In the manufacturing trades a slight decline in employment has been 
experienced. 

In the United Kingdom the number of unemployed, though high 
(11 per cent.), is lower than at any point during the last two years. 
Employment was good in mining, and in the tinplate, carpet, and 
worsted trades, but bad in the cotton trade. The reductions in wages 
are continuing, over 700,000 workers sustaining reductions in April 
as against only 110,000 receiving increases. 

In France the situation remains very much the same. Unemploy- 
ment has still further decreased. The textile trades in particular are 
very busy. Little information is available for Italy. The statistics of 
unemployment have been discontinued since January last. It is report- 
ed, however, that seasonal unemployment has declined while general 
conditions of labour and production remain almost stabfe. 

In Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, the situation is improving. In Sweden the situation in the 
labour market is steadily improving. Unemployment still exists in 
the metal and engineering trades, but has almost entirely disappeared 
in the building trades. 

In Germany the industrial situation at the end of March showed 
a slight increase in unemployment. Out of the 6 million workers 
on whom the returns are based, 5.7 per cent. were wholly unempioyed 
at the end of March as compared with 5.5 per cent. at the end of 
February. Unemployment was exceptionally bad in the building 
trades, but some improvement was shown in the textile and metal 
trades. Unemployment has consisted, however, chiefly in working 
short time rather than in complete cessation of work, and the number 
of organised workers on short time increased from 15.9 per cent. at 
the end of February to 24.2 per cent. at the end of March. In Austria 
there has been a decrease in unemployment. The number of workers 
receiving benefit declined from 169,000 at the beginning of March to 


T" improvement in the general industrial situation which was 









TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 





A , Den- Nether- 
> eb Belgium) Canada oath Norway lands 


United Kingdom 


Trade | Compulsory 
wis | ire 





A. Number of Workers Covered Returns (in Thousands) 


(3) 
2004 | 237 110 62 | 908 | 2071 
2010 | 243 109 64 | 922 | 2098 
1994 | 252 115 


68 | 943 | 2218 
1980 | 251 118 70 | 965 | 2286 
2934} 311 286 263 | 1243 | 3561 
3711 | 303 293 304 | 1334 | 3561 
4316 | 308 2] 310 
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B. Percentage of above Workers Unemployed 
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(4) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the peresnings unemploye 
Provisional figures. (3) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 
he sign ® signi “no figures published”, Thesign — signifies “figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
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TABLE III. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 





Aus- Czecho- 
tria France Italy Switzerland slovakia 





Num- Num-| Number of wholly | Number of workers Num- | Num- 
ber of ber of unemployed registered ber of Per of, 
per- per- per- |_ Per- 
sons in sonsin Emploved sons |80nsin 
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(1) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the live register. 
(2) Including miscellaneous occupations. 


TABLE IV. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 





Percentage increase 


in number of employees 
Establishments Number working in P y 


End of month 
covered of employees establishments of 
previous month 
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156,000 at the end of the same month, and 132,000 at the end of 
April. Improvement in the building industry, however, has not been 
realised and unemployment has continued high. Attempts are being 
made to induce former agricultural workers to return from industry 
to agriculture. 

In Czechoslovakia there was at the beginning of the year a great 
demand upon the coal, coke, and iron trades, but these trades have 
now slackened down and the improvement does not appear likely to 
last. The number of unemployed in the country at the end of April 
is estimated at 350,000. 


NOTE TO TABLES 


The foregoing tables bring up to date the statistics of unemployment given 
in previous numbers of the Review. The sources used in compiling them 
were given in the series of notes published at the end of the corresponding 
article in the January number(?). Though the figures are not comparable as 
between the different countries they illustrate fluctuations over a period of 
time within each country, and it is between these fluctuations that comparison 
should he made 

The figures given in table III of previous numbers of the Review have 
heen modified in respect of Austria. The total number of workers receiving 
benefit in Austria is now given instead of the number of applicants for work 
in Vienna, as the former figures have now become available in the new 
publication Statistische Nachrichten. The number of persons unemployed and 
the number in receipt of benefit in Czechoslovakia have also been added to 
the table, the figures having been supplied by the Czechoslovak Government. 





(?) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, 
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Notes on Unemployment Preblems “ 


PAYMENTS TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


Extension of Insurance 


persons has not been adopted by any further countries since the 
beginning of the year, except in the case of unemployment 
benefits to seamen in the case of loss or foundering of the ship. The 
Draft Convention on this subject adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1920 has been ratified by Esthonia and Bulgaria, and the 
Convention came into force between those two countries on 
16 March 1923 (?). 
It may also be mentioned that in Latvia (*) a sum of 5,000,000 
Latvian roubles has been included in the 1923 Budget for the purpose 
of supplying the unemployed with relief in kind in the form of bread, 


fats, and wood. 


T" principle of the payment of benefits to involuntarily unemployed 


Bills on Unemployment Insurance 


In certain other countries Bills for the institution of general systems 
of unemployment insurance have been submitted to the Parliaments. 

In Sweden (*) the Social Insurance Commission has submitted a Bill 
proposing to make grants to unemployment insurance funds voluntarily 
set up by the workers themselves. Funds of this kind have already 
been extensively established in Sweden. At the end of 1921 they had 
185,000 members, and in that year their expenditure on unemployment 
benefits amounted to 8,000,000 kronor, or an average of 44.55 kronor 
per member. This exceptionally large expenditure was due to the fact 
that unemployment was particularly acute in Sweden during the year 
in question. In previous years the average amount of benefit per 
member was much smaller; in 1914 it was 4.42 kronor, in 1915 4.09, 
in 1916 2.18, in 1917 2.17, in 1918 2.80, in 1919 3.56, and in 1920 
3.40 kronor. The amount of benefit varies in the different funds ; in 
the tailors’ fund it is only 1.25 to 2.25 kronor per day, while in the 
printers’ fund it is 5 kronor. 

According to the Bill submitted by the Social Insurance Commis- 
sion, grants to unemployment funds are to be paid entirely by the 
state, although in most other countries the cost of such grants is 
divided between the state and the municipalities. It is proposed that 
the grant to each fund should be equal to the total amount of con- 
tributions received, but should not exceed 15 kronor per year per 
member. In 1921 the smallest contribution (10 ébre per week) was paid 
by the wood workers and the largest (1 krona per week for 45 weeks 
in the year) by the tin workers. 





(?) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 302-320. 
(?) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Official Bulletin, 14 and 28 Mar. 1923. 
(*) Rigasche Rundschau, Rigasche Nachrichten, 7 to 14 Feb. 1923. Riga. 
- one Meddelanden, No. 1B, and Social Demokraten, 27 Feb. 1923. 
ockholm. 
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The Bill drafted by the Social Insurance Commission was referred 
to the Social Board, which criticised it on severa] points, particularly 
the method of fixing the stage grants. The Board recommends that 
the grants should be fixed according to the amount of benefit paid. 
It considers that this method would be simpler, and would also have 
the advantage of respecting more fully the autonomy of the funds. 
The Social Board recommends that, if the Government should never- of 
theless adopt the proposals of the Commission on this point, grants 4 
should be equal to only one half of the contributions, but that there , 
should be no restriction on the rate of contribution, 
According to the Bill the public employment exchanges would be 
responsible for verifying cases of unemployment. The administration 
of the unemployment funds would be subject to close and continuous 
supervision, as the chairmen of their committees of management 
would be appointed by the Social Board, and entrusted with consider- 
able powers. The Social Board itself recommends that the Govern- 
ment should not insist on appointing the chairman, but should merely 
be entitled to have one representative on each committee of 
management. 
The employers represented on the Social Insurance Commission 
expressed their views in a note attached to the report of the Com- 
mission. The note protests against the principle of state grants to 
unemployment funds, and states that such grants would indirectly 
encourage the workers’ organisations in their resistance to the 
employers, and would thus constitute a violation of the neutrality which 
the state ought to observe in disputes between employers and em- 
ployed. 
In Roumania the preliminary draft of a Labour Code (5) which has 
been submitted to the Commission on Labour Legislation by the 
Minister of Health, Labour, and Social Welfare lays down that the 
special Act concerning socia] insurance shall include measures for 
the prevention of unemployment and the protection of the un- 
employed. 
In Germany the Bill concerning compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance, which was submitted more than a year ago, and has not yet 
completed its passage through the usual Parliamentary channels, has 
been adopted by the Federal Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) 3 
end referred back to the Reichstag. It is estimated that the Bill will 
apply to about 11,200,000 workers (°). 


Working of Existing Systems of Insurance 


In Great Britain unemployment has been so prolonged and acute 
that it has several times been necessary to amend or supplement the 
original Act of 1920 by emergency measures (7). According to the most 
recent of these measures, which was passed by the House of Commons 
on 20 March and the House of Lords on 27 March and became law on 
29 March 1928, the fourth “special period” of benefit, which began 
on 1 November 1922 and was to have expired on 1 July 1923, has been 
extended until 17 October of that year. During this period of fifty 
weeks, unemployed persons coming under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act may receive benefit for 44 weeks, with a gap of 2 weeks after 





(5) Monitorul Oficial, 23 Feb. 1923. Bukarest. : 
(*) Vorwarts, 24 Feb. 1923. Berlin. 
(") Cf. Inrernationan Lasourn Orfricg ; Remedies for Unemployment, 
Geneva, 1922. 
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22 weeks. Future benefit years will be reckoned from the middle of 
October in one year to the middle of October in the next. During the 
first year, i.e. from October 1923 to October 1924, benefit may be 
paid for 26 weeks, even in the case of insured persons who have not 
paid the number of contributions required by law, namely, 6 weeks’ 
contributions for one week's benefit. A distinction is, however, made 
between insured persons who have paid the statutory number of con- 
tributions and those who have not done so. The former may receive 
benefit for 26 weeks without interruption, while in other cases the 
payment of benefit is interrupted for 3 weeks after it has been paid 
for 12 weeks. In subsequent years the normal system will be 
restored, and benefit will only be allowed to those persons who have 
paid the statutory number of contributions, the maximum period for 
benefit being 26 weeks. 

The new Act lays down that contributions may be reduced by Order 
of the Minister of Labour when the present deficit on the Unemploy- 
ment Fund has been made up. The contributions will, however, have 
to be maintained at a fairly high level in order to provide for the pay- 
ment of the additional family benefit, which has hitherto been granted 
as a provisional measure, but is permanently established by the new 
Act. The Act lays down the following maximum contributions : 


Weekly Contributions 


Class of insured person Employers Workers 
Men 6d. 6d. 
Women 5d. 4d. 
Boys 3d. 3d. 
Girls 24d. 2d. 


It will be observed from these figures that there is a tendency to 
reiurn to the method of imposing equal contributions on employers and 
workers, although previously the employers’ contributions had been 
increased rather more than the workers (*). The Act also provides for 
a decrease in the amount contributed by the Government. When the 
Unemployment Fund is again certified solvent the state contribution 
will be reduced to the proportion fixed by the Act of 1920, ie. one 
quarter of the total contributions of the employers and workers, instead 
of the present figure, which is nearly one-third of that total. 

The new Act introduces more favourable conditions for intermittently 
employed persons who under the previous system were sometimes 
unfairly deprived of benefit by the regulations concerning the waiting 
period. The present Act lays down that after an initial waiting period 
of 6 days benefit is to be paid for each period of unemployment of 
8 or more days occurring in the course of 6 consecutive days, even 
if these days do not fall within the same week. 

The Ministry of Labour estimates (*) that under the new Act the 
total amount to be paid in benefit between 19 April and 17 October 
1923 will be £62,500,000 if the average number of unemployed is 
1,250,000. In these circumstances the deficit on the Unemployment 
Fund, which was expected to be about £18,500,000 in April 1923, would 
be about £20,700,000 in April 1924. The expected deficit would thus be 
entirely covered by the sum of £30,000,000 which the Fund has been 





(*) Cf. Remedies for Unemployment, p. 28. 

(*) Mistry oF LaBourn : Unemployment Insurance Bill 1923 ; Memorandum 
Tegarding the Financial Clauses’ of the Bill. Cmd. 1824. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1923. 
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authorised to borrow. When the deficit has been made up and the 
contributions of the employers, the workers, and the state have been 
reduced by the Minister of Labour as described above, the annual 
cost of insurance to the employers and workers together will be 
£24,000,000 instead of £35,000,000, as at present, and the regular expen- 
diture of the state will be reduced from the present figure of £12,500,000 
(not including advances from the Treasury to the Unemployment Fund) 
to £6,000,000. 

This Act does not lay down permanent regulations for the organisa- 
tion of unemployment insurance in Great Britain. The Minister of 
Labour, Sir Montague Barlow, informed the Committee which discussed 
the Bill (}°) that the Ministry of Labour was at present engaged in 
drafting a further Bill to be submitted later, which would deal with 
several important questions relating to unemployment insurance, and 
in particular with insurance by industry. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee appointed in January 1922 to 
consider the relations of health insurance and unemployment insurance, 
and to investigate the possibility of reducing the total cost of adminis- 
tration (74) by amalgamating the administration of the two systems, 
has also submitted a report (!?) recommending: (1) that the “one-in- 
six ” rule should be abandoned, as it involves keeping a running account 
of contributions and benefits in respect af each insured person, and 
should be replaced by the condition that the maximum period of benefit 
of 26 weeks should only be allowed to those insured persons who had 
paid at least 48 contributions on an average during the three preceding 
years, and that there should be a reduction of 2 weeks’ benefit for 
every fall of 3 contributions ; (2) that the system of refunding any 
excess of the contributions paid over the benefits received to insured 
persons who attain the age of 60 should be abandoned. The Committee 
points out, in support of the latter proposal, that the system of refunds 
also necessitates keeping a ledger account for each insured person for 
an indefinite number of years, and that it is not in accordance with the 
principles of insurance to refund the contributions of persons who have 
been so fortunate as not to require benefits equal to their contributions. 

The results achieved by the system of unemployment relief, which 
has been so greatly developed in Great Britain, are very variously 
estimated. A Special Committee on Unemployment Relief appointed 
by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce submitted a 
report (7%) on 7 February 1923, making the following recommendations : 

(1) That the attention of the Government should be called to the fact that 
there is a considerable amount of overlapping owing to the number of author- 
ities administering relief and that some scheme for the co-ordination of these 
various authorities should be arranged for, so that there may be a single local 
authority controlling relief in each district. 

(2) That it should be laid down as a statutory rule that the total relief 
granted should in all cases aggregate less than the lowest standard rate of 
wages ruling in the district. 

(3) That the present system of paying unemployment benefit, especially 
uncovenanted benefit, except for a short period, has proved very injurious to 
the physique and morale of the worker, and that, since it tends to create an 





(*°) The Times, 15 Mar. 1923. London. 

(#1) The financial memorandum referred to above estimates the total expenses 
of administration of the unemployment insurance system for the financial 
year 1923-1924 at rather less than 8} per cent. of the annual income of the 
Unemployment Fund. 

(2) Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1923, p. 23. London. 
(**) The Times, 9 Feb. 1923. London. 
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inclination in many not to work, it must prove a serious danger and menace 
to the community generally. 

(4) The real permanent cure for unemployment is a revival in industry and 
commerce which would enable the unemployed persons to be reinstated in the 
trade or calling to which they are accustomed. 


Last autumn a group of business men, statisticians, and economists 
also made a detailed investigation into the unemployment problem on 
their own initiative. Their report ('*), which attracted considerable 
attention, contains the following conclusions on unemployment relief : 


(1) That the worst effects of unemployment in the way of privation and 
physical deterioration have been prevented ; 

(2) that the chief incidence of distress is on a different section of the wage- 
earning classes from that on which it fell in pre-war depressions ; 

(3) that the demoralisation that, according to pre-war theories, would have 
been expected to result from the provision of maintenance without work has 
not yet shown itself. 

The worst effects of unemployment, privation, and physical deterioration 
have been prevented. Our evidence is that health has not suffered. The 
Medical Officer of Health for Birmingham states that the health of the city is 
better than it has ever been before, although Birmingham is one of the areas 
worst affected by unemployment. The reports on the condition of school 
children are especially reassuring. The reason everywhere given is that the ill- 
paid, irregularly employed workers who were the first to feel the effects of 
trade depression before the war have gained relatively most from the provision 
made for unemployment relief, which has ensured at least a regular supply 
of food. 

The incidence of distress has changed. While the class that was worst 
off before the war is now provided for, the better paid, more skilled and 
responsible workers are feeling an unprecedented strain. The effects of unem- 
ployment are cumulative, and in the more depressed trades two years’ con- 
tinuous unemployment has not been uncommon. The relief available to the 
poorer class is available for this better paid class also ; but it falls short of 
the need. Insurance benefit represents a much smaller proportion of normal 
income, the reluctance to supplement it by Poor Law relief is greater, relief 
works offer a less suitable alternative. The savings of prosperous years have 
been exhausted, and it is among the workers most distinguished for their skill, 
responsibility, foresight, and thrift that distress is greatest. 

The question of demoralisation is difficult, because there is no objective 
test or measure of demoralisation that can be applied. Of unwillingness to 
work where work is offered, of a preference of doles to honest earnings, there 
is little evidence. The crude idea that the relief is the demoralising influence 
in unemployment receives no support from our inquiry. What is demoralising 
in unemployment — the enforced idleness, the loss of occupation and the denial 
of the opportunity of useful work — is having its influence, and these effects 
the self-respecting worker resents and fears. The longer a man is out of work 
the greater the danger that he may lose the habit of self-dependence ; but up 
to the present the greater provision of relief has acted rather as a support to 
self-respect and a safeguard against demoralisation. Maintenance without 
employment may be demoralising, but unemployment without maintenance is 
much more certain in its demoralising effect. 

»One exception to this conclusion must be made. The young men, who 
spent in the army the years that older men spent in learning their trade and 
becoming habituated to regular industry, are in serious danger of permanent 
demoralisation. 





/ 


(14) The investigators were Messrs. J.J. Astor, A.L. Bowley, Henry Clay, 
Robert Grant, W.T. Layton, P.J. Pybus, B. Seebohm Rowntree, -George 
Schuster, and F. D. Stuart. Their report was published under the title The 
Third Winter of Unemployment. (London, King). It is frequently referred to 
in the present article. 
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In North Ireland (45) unemployment insurance is still managed on 
the same system as in Great Britain. The number of insured workers 
is at present 260,000. The system is administered by 14 public employ- 
ment exchanges with 20 branch exchanges. During the period January 
t) October 1922 the receipts were £665,000, of which £258,000 was con- 
tributed by the employers, £232,000 by the workers, and £175,000 by the 
Government. The expenditure was £1,398,000, including £78,000 for 
expenses of administration. The deficit of £733,000 was covered by an 
advance from the Treasury which will subsequently be repaid by the 
Unemployment Fund. The receipts and expenditure of the Fund 
would balance if the number of insured persons out of employment 
did not exceed 36,000. The number of unemployed was 60,000 in 
January and 48,000 in October 1922. 

In Austria measures have been adopted in order to assist the un- 
employed in meeting the rise in rents. An Act dated 7 December 
1922 (7*) lays down that unemployed persons coming under the 
Compulsory Insurance Act shall, as a temporary measure, if they are 
obliged to pay rent, receive a monthly supplementary grant equal to the 
daily unemployment benefit — i.e. 12,480 kronen. This supplementary 
allowance will be taken into account in calculating the sum to be 
recovered from the employers and workers, i.e. four-fifths of the total 
cost of insurance. A further amendment to the Insurance Act, which 
was adopted on 3 February 1923 (17) makes the municipalities res- 
ponsible for a certain proportion of the remaining fifth formerly paid 
by the state. The expenses are therefore now distributed as follows : 
employers, 40 per cent. ; workers, 40 per cent. ; state, 16 per cent. ; 
municipalities, 4 per cent. 

The stabilisation of the krone and the great depression of the 
German mark in the last few months have produced a considerable 
difference between the exchange rate of the two currencies to the 
advantage of the krone. This has led in Austria to unemployment, 
which constitutes one of the most important elements in the problem 
of the economic recovery of the country. In November 1923 the number 
of unemployed was 169,000, or more than four times as many as in 
September 1922, when the figure was 39,000. At the beginning of 
January (}*) it was estimated that the total amount paid in unemploy- 
ment benefit was more than a thousand million kronen per day. The 
Commissioner General of the League of Nations in Vienna stated in a 
report dated 22 February 1923 (!*) that an improvement had taken 
place during the last few weeks, but considers that the improvement 
is only temporary and is due to the fact that the present industrial 
difficulties in certain German districts have diverted orders to the 
Austrian metal industry. 

The efforts of the workers in recent months have been mainly 
directed towards improving the conditions under which benefit is paid 
to the unemployed. Two members of Parliament, Mr. Hanusch and 
Mr. Domes (?°) have submitted a proposal that the waiting period should 
be reduced from 7 to 3 days, and 20 weeks in 2 years instead of 20 weeks 








(25) Final Report of the Committee of Enquiry on Unemployment Insurance. 

(**) Amtliche Nachrichten, 15 Jan. 1923. Vienna. 

(77) Arbeit und Wirtschaft, No. 4, 1923. Vienna. 

(?*) LEacuE or Nations: Financial Reconstruction of Austria; First Report 
of the Commissioner General of the League of Nations at Vienna. Period 15 
December 1922 to 15 January 1923. Geneva, 1923. 

(?*) Ibid. Second Report. 

(7°) Arbeiter-Zeitung, 20 Mar. 1923. Vienna. 
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in 1 year would be fixed as the period during which the unemployed 
person must previously have been engaged in an occupation coming 
under the Insurance Act in order to be entitled to benefit. The Minister 
for Social Administration, Mr. Schmitz, has also repealed (74) an Order 
dated 11 October 1922 by which unemployed persons under 16 and 
apprentices were excluded from unemployment insurance. 

In Denmark, where the State subsidises the unemployment funds 
set up by the workers themselves, the Director of Labour in the 
Ministry of the Interior, Mr. A. Vater, presented a report for the 
financial year 1921-1922, ending on 31 March 1922, to the recent annual 
meeting of representatives of approved funds (??). The number of 
approved funds rose from 65 to 66; the number of insured persons, 
which had decreased by 29,000 during the previous financial year, 
again decreased by 23,000. On. 31 March 1922 there were 261,000 insured 
persons, of whom 219,500 were men and 41,500 women. The following 
table shows the average number of days’ unemployment and the number 
of days for which ordinary benefit was paid during the last two 
financial years. 


NUMBER OF DAYS’ UNEMPLOYMENT AND BENEFIT PER INSURED PERSON 

















1920-1924 4921-1922 
Industrial gro 
remain tiie Days’ un- Days’ Days’ un- Days 
employment benefit employment benefit 
Food and drink 38 @ 76 $2 
Textile, leather, and clothing 30 23 56 26 
Wood 20 22 oe aap 
Metal 23 20 85 42 
Printing and paper 26 20 92 47 
Building and furniture 56 33 53 32 
Unskilled workers 30 20 ne — 
All groups 29 20 66 36 




















It will be noticed that during the financial year 1921-1922 there was 
a considerable difference between the number of days of unemployment 
and the number for which ordinary benefit was paid. This discrepancy 
was probably to some extent made up by the Central Unemployment 
Fund established by the Act of 22 December 1921 (2%) for the purpose 
of supplementing to some extent the ordinary benefits paid by the funds 
in times of depression when these benefits were inadequate. No 
information on this point is, however, yet available. The contributions 
of the insured persons in 1921-1922 amounted to over 18,000,000 kronen, 
more than half of which consisted of emergency contributions. State 
grants amounted to 4,500,000 and municipal grants to 2,100,000 kronen. 
The amount paid in benefits was 3,700,000 kronen and expenses of ad- 
ministration were 1,300,000 kronen. These are only the principal items 
of receipts and expenditure. The total deficit of the funds, which is 
due to three years of depression following close on depressions during 
the war and armistice periods rose from 1,500,000 kronen at the end 
of the last financial year to 7,100,000 kronen on 31 March 1922. The 





(22) Ibid. 21 Mar. 1923. 

(2) Social Forsorg, No. 1, 1923. Copenhagen. 

(23) See INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice: Legislative Series, 1921 (II), Den. 1, 
for text of the Act. 
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deficit was covered by advances from the Treasury. The average 
daily benefit was 2.89 kronen in 1920-1921 and 3.04 kronen in 1921-1922. 

Denmark is one of the few countries in which agricultural workers 
are included in the unemployment insurance system. There was so 
much unemployment among members of the agricultural insurance 
fund during the winter 1922-1923 that the management of the fund 
applied to the Central Unemployment Fund for assistance on 23 
February. 

In the Netherlands large sums have been spent by the state and 
municipalities on unemployment relief in recent years. The following 
table (74) shows the expenditure of the public authorities, excluding 
benefits paid by the unemployment insurance funds themselves. 


Unemployment Waiting Poor 
Year benetit allowances relief Law 
(thousands of florins) 
1919 3,933 1 64 
1920 12,665 73 320 
1921 10,474 446 2,860 
1922 (estimate) 7,982 110 4,000 


The waiting allowance (wachigeld) is a kind of partial wage paid 
by employers to their workers while the undertaking is temporarily at 
a standstill. A certain proportion of these allowances is paid by the 
public authorities. Until 1 January 1923 this proportion was entirely 
paid by the state and was equal to one-third of the amount paid by 
the employer. Since that date (75), however, the state has only paid 
one-fourth of the sum, and only on condition that the municipality in 
which the unemployed person resides also pays one-fourth of the sum 
paid by the state. Waiting allowances may not exceed 20 florins per 
week or 70 per cent. of ordinary wages. 

In Switzerland the expenditure on unemployment relief from 1918 
until the end of November 1922 (?*) amounted to 123,000,000 francs, an 
extremely high figure in proportion to the population of the country. 
Of this sum 53,000,000 francs were paid by the Federal Government, 
53,000,000 by the cantons, and 17,000,000 by the employers. A further 
5,000,000 francs was paid in grants to unemployment insurance funds 
in the years 1918 to 1921. 

In Canada the Federal Government is disposed to throw upon the 
Provincial and municipal authorities the responsibility of society 
towards the unemployed. Declarations to this effect were made in 
Parliament by the Minister of Labour, Mr. James Murdock, on 20-Feb- 
ruary 1923 (27). In 1923 the Federal Government will only contribute 
to the cost of unemployment benefit to ex-Service men ; its contribution 
will amount to one-third of the whole. 


Unemployment Insurance by Industries 


In a previous number (?*) an account was given of the special system 
of compulsory unemployment insurance which has been set up in 
Italy for the printing and paper industries ; this is the only system of 





(24) Maandschrif{t van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 31 Jan. 1923. 
The Hague. 

(#5) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheidsraad, No. 2, 1923. 
Amsterdam. ’ 

(7*) Le Marché suisse du travail, 15 Mar. 1923. Berne. 

(77) Ottawa Citizen, 21 Feb. 1923. Ottawa. ; 

(#*) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 306-307 
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insurance for a particular industry which covers the whole of Italy. 
There are, however, in addition, a considerable number of unemploy- 
ment funds limited to one occupation or industry in a particular district 
or province, membership of which has been made compulsory on 
employers and workers by the Government, in accordance with the 
Legislative Decree of 19 October 1919. These funds are in the nature 
of compulsory sysiems of insurance by industry, although they only 
apply to particular localities. There are at present three unemploy- 
ment funds for engineers and metal workers in the Proviness of 
Brescia, Milan, and Turin, with a total membership of 167,000. There 
is a fund for workers in the building industry in Piedmont and another 
for similar workers in the Provinces of Milan, Como, Pavia, and 
Cremona together. The total membership of these two funds is 83,000. 
There is also a fund for workers in the Sicilian sulphur mines with 
about 20,000 members, a fund for textile workers in the districts of 
Gallarate and Somma Lombarda, with 18,000 members, three funds 
for hatters in the Provinces of Alexandria and Milan and the district 
of Biella, with 10,000 members, and several others. At the end of 
January 1923 the total number of workers who were members of com- 
pulsory unemployment funds confined to particular industries or occupa- 
tions was 390,000. 

In Great Britain the only industry which has at present “ contracted 
out” of the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 is insurance (?*). 
The Minister of Labour has recently issued regulations (°°) concerning the 
payment of government grants to this special scheme. The grant will 
in every insurance year equal whichever of the two following amounts 
is the less: either one-fourth of the contributions received ; or three- 
tenths of the amount which would have been paid by the government 
under the general insurance scheme in respect of employees of insur- 
ance companies who would have been compulsorily insured if the special 
scheme had not been in force. These provisions are deemed to have 
come into operation on 4 July 1921. 

The principle of unemployment insurance by industries is stil] being 
very much discussed in Great Britain. Sir William Beveridge, Director 
of the London School of Economics and an authority on unemployment 
of world-wide reputation, has published an important article (4) in 
which he declares himself opposed to the principle and puts forward 
an entirely new system. This system, like that supported by Professor 
Commons in the United States, charges the cost of unemployment 
insurance to the employers and not directly to the workers. Unlike 
Professor Commons, however, Sir William Beveridge considers that 
part of the expenditure should be borne by the state. He states that 
the two principal arguments generally adduced in support of insurance 
by industries and against a general system of insurance are as follows : 

(1) That, since the risk of unemployment varies greatly as between one 
industry and another, a general scheme of uniform contributions involves 
subsiding the more fluctuating at the expense of the less fluctuating industries, 
and that such subsidies are unjust and inexpedient. 

(2) That the placing of responsibility for its own unemployment on each 
industry will give the employers and workmen in that industry a financial 
mst to stabilise employment in order to reduce their insurance con- 

utions. 








(2*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb-Mar. 1923, 
p. 306. 

(8°) Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1923, p. 115. London. 
(31) Manchester Guardian Commercial, 1 Feb. 1923. Manchester. 
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Sir William Beveridge denies the validity of these arguments. 


The first argument is frankly theoretic. Even as such it affords 
no sure ‘basis for judgment. 

Ihe industries of any country are not really separate in the sense that any 
one of them can exist in isolation from the others. Dock labour, for instance, 
is a very fluctuating industry. Is there any of the regular industries of this 
country that could flourish if the docks did not exist? Why should these 
regular industries refuse on principle to bear the full cost of getting their 
essential materials or exporting their products? In that full cost must be 
included the unemployment of the dock labourer. 

Building is another very fluctuating industry owing to seasonal and other 
conditions. Is there any industry that can dispense with factories and build- 
ings? It is far less reasonable that a regular employer should pay for the 
irregularities of his comnpetitor in the same trade, than that the whole of a 
regular trade should contribute to the cost of unemployment in some other 
trade upon whose existence its own activity depends. 

The second argument, that through insurance a financial incentive may 
be given to the employers and workmen of a particular trade to reduce unem- 
ployment in it, is attractive at first sight, but second thoughts show its 
weakness. 

In the first place, such financial incentives as can be given by adjusting 
insurance premiums for unemployment must inevitably be too weak mater- 
ially to affect the minds of most employers. The average percentage of unem- 
ployment in all industries is about five. To provide benefit equal to half 
wages for the whole of the unemployment — provision more liberal than has 
ever been attempted in the past — would cost, therefore, 24 per cent. of the 
wages bill. Towards this the employer, on the basis of the present scheme, 
would contribute less than two-fifths, i.e. less than 1 per cent. of wages. If 
by better organisation in an average industry unemployment could be halved 
(a very optimistic suggestion), this would save the employer less than 4 per 
cent. of his wages bill. In a fluctuating industry, with twice the average 
unemployment, he might conceivably save 1 per cent. This could only be 
done by such great changes of organisation and by employers diverting so 
much thought from their ordinary business to the regulation of employment 
that it is quite certain they would not take the trouble. They would rather 
pay the higher premiums. 

When workmen’s compensation was first introduced, one of the arguments 
adduced for it was that in making employers pay for accidents the state 
would give them.a strong incentive to prevent accidents by fencing 
machinery and similar methods. It is now generally admitted that this incentive 
is of no avail, and that if the state wants accidents to be prevented it must 
make direct regulations for the purpose. The employer simply insures against 
his risk. 

In yet another way the working of accident insurance illustrates the weak- 
ness of financial incentives as a means of changing the practice of employers. 
According to a report of a recent Departmental Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation, the premiums charged by the principal employers’ liability 
companies in recent years have been such that of every £100 paid by the 
employers only £48 has been returned to the workmen as compensation, while 
£52 has been retained for expenses and profits by the companies. This cost 
of administration is obviously excessive. 

The desire to escape such heavy administrative charges (doubling the 
burden on industry) should have been a compelling financial incentive to mutual 
insurance. Yet the incentive has in most cases proved too weak for this 
purpose, and a large proportion of employers have continued to pay excessive 
premiuns in order/to save time and thought for their proper business. 

In the second place, a financial incentive to the employer to regularise 
employment would, to a large extent, be directed to the wrong address. In 
many industries, if not indeed in most, the decision to stimulate or to check 
production rests not with the manufacturer who employs the workmen in the 
industry, but with the merchant who places the orders with the manufacturer 
when he sees a chance of selling at a profit and refrains from placing them 
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when he sees no chances. The merchant with a small clerical staff is remote 
from the actual unemployment in the industry and he would be practically 
unmoved by any incentives applied through insurance. 


Sir William Beveridge then outlines his new system as follows : 


Let the benefit side of the existing scheme be retained practically as at 
present — that is to say, let every workman -when unemployed be able to 
obtain from an unemployment exchange benefit in proportion to the total 
amount of employment to his credit, e.g. one week of benefit or 20s. for 
every five weeks of employment. Let the money to pay this benefit be raised, 
not as at present, by requiring employers to purchase and affix stamps to 
unemployment books as they employ men, but by the exchange recovering 
from each employer the cost of the benefit paid to any man whom he has 
employed. 

A workman leaving employment would go to the exchange and fill up a 
form giving his last employment and its length ; the exchange would send a 
copy of the statement to the employer ; subject to challenge by the employer, 
would enter him as liable to meet the cost of a proportionate period of benefit 
if and whenever the man needed it; and, having paid out the benefit, would 
at a Jater stage recover the sum due from the employer. 

Of course, if a man passed from one employer to another with little or no 
intervening idleness, each of these employers would incur a contingent liability 
in respect of him ; if and when he became unemployed and drew benefit the 
exchange would recover the cost of whatever it paid from the different employ- 
ers according to definite rules. Clearly, also, in recovering the cost from the 
employers the exchange would add on a percentage for administration, and 
might, if thought fit, add a further percentage to form a reserve fund for 
periods of exceptional unemployment, 

It would be possible and desirable to retain a state contribution in the 
new scheme. On the other hand, workmen’s contributions, as such, would be 
impracticable. There could be no deductions from wages. Industry would 
bear the cost, as with accident insurance, in the shape of payments made by 
employers alone. If a state contribution was retained, the employers, of 
course, would be charged with only a part, not the whole, of the benefit 
paid out. 


Sir William Beveridge considers that the scheme has the following 
advantages : 


(1) 1t differentiates between industries and between employers in the same 
industry in respect of the regularity or irregularity of their work, without 
ctusing any demarcation difficulty whatever. The demarcation is automatic. 

(2) It gives a real incentive to each employer to avoid dismissing men, if 
possible to select for dismissal when that becomes inevitable those who have 
served him for the shortest time and will thus be most likely to get work 
elsewhere, and when re-engaging men to take back by preference those whom 
he has previously employed. The constant influence of the scheme is towards 
the stabilisation of employment. 

(3) It secures the workman in his benefit, irrespective of the bankruptcy 
ef his employer and of financial disputes between the exchange and his 
employers. 

(4) It permite the continuance of the present arrangements under which 
trade unionists can obtain their benefit from their unions and not from the 
state exchanges. 

(5) It in no way excludes, indeed it encourages, the framing of special 
schemes by industries, either to contract out of the state system altogether, 
and arrange their own contributions and benefits, or while remaining within 
the state system to;raise by previous levies a fund upon which, and not upon 
the individual employers, the exchange would make its claims. 


It would appear from an notable pamphlet recently published by 
Mr. G.D.H. Cole, the well-known theorist on Guild Socialism (**) that 
Sir William Beveridge’s scheme would accord with the views of the 





(#2) G.D.H. Cote: Unemployment; a Study Syllabus. Labour Research 


Department, Syllabus Series No. 8. London. 
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workers on unemployment insurance, as it demands no contributions 
from the workers, but includes unemployment benefit as well as wages 
in the normal costs of production (**). 


Unemployment Relief for Foreign Workers 


Several governments have already taken steps to provide unemploy- 
ed foreign workers domiciled on their territory with unemployment 
relief similar to that paid to nationals, and to ensure reciprocal treat- 
ment for their own unemployed in foreign countries (**). 

In Sweden the Government has taken measures to apply the decisions 
adopted by Parliament in 1922, by which unemployment relief is to be 
granted to nationals of Germany, Denmark, Finland, and Norway, on 
condition that Swedish unemployed receive similar treatment in those 
countries. A similar agreement for the reciprocal provision of un- 
employment relief has still more recently been concluded between 
Sweden and Switzerland (55). 

In Austria the Unemployment Insurance Act of 24 March 1920 
applied to foreign as well as national workers whether reciprocal treat- 
ment was allowed or not. An amending Act dated 19 July 1922 (**) 
introduced a clause to the effect that if any state gives less favourable 
treatment to Austrian subjects as regards unemployment insurance, 
the subjects of that state are similarly to receive less favourable treat- 
ment in Austria. A further amending Act dated 15 December 1922 (#7) 
extends the period of benefit for unemployed persons who have exhaust- 
ed their right to regular benefit, but lays down that only unemployed 
persons of Australian nationality are entitled to this privilege. 

In Great Britain the question of the payment of unconvenanted 
benefits to certain unemployed persons of foreign nationality who had 
been settled in Great Britain for a long time was raised (**) by some 
of the Labour members in the course of the debate in Committee of 
the House of Commons on the new Unemployment Insurance Act (°°). 
The Minister of Labour stated in reply that it did not appear possible 
to modify the present regulations according to which only British un- 
employed were allowed to receive uncovenanted benefit. He proposed, 
however, to institute an enquiry into the working of these regulations. 


Amount of Benefits 


There are still differences of opinion regarding the proportion which 
should exist between the rate of wages and that of the unemployment 





(33) Lack of space and delays in publication make it impossible to give in 
the present number an account of two publications, which will, however, be 
dealt with in a subsequent article: Mouistry or Lasour: Report on the 
Administration of Section 18 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 1920 (Special 
Schemes of Unemployment Insurance by Industries) and on the Action taken 
with a view to Investigating the Possibility of Developing Unemployment Insur- 
ance by Industries. Cmd. 1613. London, H. M.Stationery Office. 1923. 44 pp. 
J. L. Conen : Insurance by Industry Examined. London, King. 1923. 120 pp. 

(24). Cf. Remedies for Unemployment, pp. 39-42. 

(35) Social Demokraten, 24 Feb. and 17 Mar. 1923. Stockholm. Le Marché 
suisse du Travail. 15 Apr. 1923. Berne. 

(3*) Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz vom 19.Juli. Text in 
Amlliche Nachrichten, 1922, No. 7/8, p. 319. Vienna. 

(37) Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgeseltz. Text in Bundesgesetz- 
blatt, 29 Dec. 1922. Vienna. 

(38) Daily Telegraph, 14 Mar. 1923. London. 

(**) See above, pp. 899-900. 
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benefit (4°). Mention has already been made of the report of the 
committee appointed by the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, which included a recommendation “that it should be laid down 
as a statutory rule that the total relief granted should in all cases 
aggregate less than the lowest standard rate of wages ruling in the 
district”. From this it appears that in some cases the amount paid 
in relief is higher than wages. Mr. Cole, however, states (41) that 

It is quite clear that the amounts now paid in benefits, etc. to the unem- 
ployed fail to provide for a reasonable standard of life. The labour movement 
affirms the ‘right to work or maintenance ’, which implies that where work 
is not provided the maintenance given must be at least a ‘ living wage’ rate. 
Thus the present demand of the Labour Party is for out-of-work pay at the 
rate of 40s. a week, with supplementary allowances for dependents. 











It was stated above that the new Unemployment Insurance Act 
makes the supplementary allowances permanent, but the basic allow- 
ance is maintained at its previous rate of 15s. a week for men and 
12s. a week for women. 

In Queensland, where a new Compulsory Insurance Act (42) came 
into force on 1 March, the weekly unemployment benefit ranges for 
single unemployed men and women from 15s. to 20s., and for married 
unemployed persons from 25s. to 35s. with an additional 4s. to 5s. 
for every child under 16 to a maximum of four. The lower figures 
apply to the southern and the higher to the northern districts (4%). 

In the Netherlands (44) the central organisations of the various trade 
union movements have agreed in demanding that the minimum un- 
employment benefit should be fixed at 60 per cent. of wages in the 
case of married workers or those with families to support, and 40 per 
cent. in the case of single workers; that the benefit period should 
be raised to 54 days per year ; and that the weekly contributions paid 
by the workers to their unemployment funds should be 0.75 per cent. 
or, if necessary, 1 per cent. of wages. 

In Austria an amending Act dated 3 February 1923 increased un- 
employment benefit for the period 11 February to 28 April 1923. The 
maximum benefit which a married unemployed person can receive in 
Vienna is now 87,360 kronen per week. 

In Germany the Federal Economic Council is at present endeavour- 
ing, in accordance with the decision of the Reichstag of 14 February 
1923, to find a system by which the amount of unemployment benefit 
can be automatically adapted to the economic conditions of the 
moment (4°). 





























Payment during Strikes 






The payment of benefit to workers whose unemployment is con- 
nected with a sirike or lock-out is one of the most delicate problems 
involved in the application of unemployment relief (4°). 

In Sweden the question aroused such serious difficulties that it led 
to the fall of the Branting Ministry. In accordance with the decisions 
















(**) Cf. Remedies for Unemployment, pp. 49-50. 
(*2) Loc. cit. p. 28. 
(42) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 302. 
(*%) Daily Standard, 10 Feb. 1923. Brisbane. 
(44) Press Communiqué of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
2 Feb. 1923. Amsterdam. 
(*5) Vorwarts, 12 Apr. 1923. Berlin. 
(4°) Cf. Remedies {or Unemployment, pp. 30-81. 
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‘of the Swedish Parliament, unemployed persons were not entitled 
to the relief gratuitously granted by the state if a general strike or 
a partial strike involving general interests was in progress in their 
occupation, even if they were not themselves parties to the dispute. 
The recent prevalence of strikes and lock-outs and the large number 
of workers affected, however, led the Government to propose that these 
conditions should be relaxed. The proposals of the Government were 
that unemployed workers should only be excluded from the right to 
benefits for six months after the end of the dispute and that any 
person who had been unemployed for more than six months before 
the dispute began might continue to receive benefit while it lasted. 
Similar rules were to apply as regards the admission of unemployed 
persons to relief works. The Federation of Trade Unions agreed with 
the general form of the proposals, but asked that the period during 
which a worker must have been unemployed before the dispute began 
should be reduced to four months in the case of seasonal workers 
and one month in the case of other workers (*7). The vote on these 
proposals in Parliament was regarded by the Prime Minister as a 
vote of confidence, and as it was not passed the Ministry resigned. 
The scheme adopted by the majority provides that workers in any 
occupation where there is a collective dispute are still to be excluded 
from unemployment benefit, but each individual case is to be examined 
by the joint employment committees in order to determine the exact 
occupation to which the unemployed person should be regarded as 
belonging, and thus to decide whether or not he is entitled to benefit (4*). 

In Norway certain restrictions have also been imposed on the pay- 
ment of benefit to unemployed persons during collective disputes. The 
Minister of Social Welfare has issued a circular to the unemployment 
funds informing them that in future whenever a dispute occurs in any 
industry, or even when there is likelihood of a dispute occurring, the 
factory inspector will be authorised to call upon the unemployment 
funds of such industries to suspend payment of benefit to those of 
their members who have become unemployed during the month preced- 
ing the dispute. This rule will not be applied to unemployed persons 
wh. can produce a certificate from their last employer establishing 
the fact that their unemployment is involuntary and has no connection 
with the strike which has occurred or is expected to occur. This 
measure has been strongly criticised by the workers, who consider that 
it places a dangerous weapon in the hands of the employers. The 
Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions has therefore made represent- 
ations to the Ministry of Social Affairs, which gave them a favourable 
hearing and hinted that the circular in question might possibly be 
withdrawn (4°). 

In Great Britain the rules which have been in force ever since the 
introduction of compulsory unemployment insurance in 1912 allow much 
more latitude in the payment of benefit to unemployed persons during 
industrial disputes than those of the Scandinavian countries mentioned 
above. Under the British system, if there is a stoppage of work owing 
to an industrial dispute, only those persons who are employed in the 
undertaking affected by the dispute are excluded from the right to 
benefit. In the course of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
new Unemployment Insurance Act (°°) Mr. Clynes (Labour) proposed 





(*7) Ny Tid, 28 Feb. 1923. Stockholm. 
(**) Sociala Meddelanden, No. 4, 1923. Stockholm. 
(4°) Arbeider Politiken, 27 Mar. 1923. Christiania. 
(°°) Hansanp : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 Mar. 1923. 
London. 
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that still greater latitude should be allowed and that workers who 
had become involuntarily unemployed in consequence of a strike in 
which they had taken no active part should in no case be excluded 
from the right to benefits. Mr. Clynes considered that it was unfair to 
refuse benefits to workers who were in no way responsible for the 
strike and who had paid their contributions for insurance against in- 
voluntary unemployment. He pointed out that the Joint Committee 
appointed in 1922 had failed to find a satisfactory solution and declared 
that it was now for the Government to assume the responsibility. In 
reply to Mr. Clynes, Sir Allan Smith, one of the principal represent- 
atives of the employers, said that the sole object of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was to provide remedies for unemployment caused by 
the ordinary fluctuations in trade. He suggested, however, that a joint 
committee representing the employers and workers should again be set 
up to consider the question. Mr. Clynes’ motion was rejected by 232 
votes to 112. 

In Germany in the course of the discussion in the Federal Economic 
Council on the Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Bill (51) there 
were certain differences of opinion regarding clause 15, which relates 
to involuntary unemployment caused by strikes or lock-outs. The 
employers considered that benefit should be refused to all workers 
whose unemployment was due to a strike, even indirectly, while the 
workers held the view that only the strikers themselves should cease 
to receive benefit. The Federal Economic Council finally decided to 
entrust a joint committee with the final drafting of the clause relating 
fo unemployment caused by collective disputes. After considerable 
discussion the Commission succeeded in arriving at a text which 
obtained a majority. It will be seen that the terms of the clause are 
generally similar to those in force in Great Britain. The right to 
unemployment benefits while disputes are in progress will be with- 
drawn in the first place from workers whose unemployment is directly 
due to a strike or lock-out occurring in the country itself. It will also 
be withdrawn from workers whose unemployment is due to the dis- 
pute because they are employed in the undertaking in question, or 
in a branch of the undertaking situated in an adjoining municipality. 
Benefit will, however, continue to be paid to workers whose unemploy- 
ment is only indirectly due to the initial dispute and who were employed 
in establishments which are not connected with the undertaking where 
the dispute took place or which are only distantly connected with it. 
A special committee of three employers’ representatives, three workers’ 
representatives, and three neutral members will be set up to consider 
any disputes arising out of the interpretation of the clause (*?). 


PLACEMENT 


Public Employment Exchanges 


‘The table opposite gives a general view of the work of the employ- 
ment exchanges in a certain number of countries during the most recent 
period for which figures are available. It will be seen that in nearly 
all cases the number of vacancies filled has increased from year to year. 
This is due partly to improvement in the labour market, and partly 
to the development of the exchanges themselves. 





51) See above, p. 899. 
pa Soziale Praris, 12 Apr. 1923. Korrespondenzblatt des Allgemeinen Deut- 


schen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 7 Apr. 1923. Berlin. 
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There has, however, been a considerable decrease in the number 
of vacancies filled in Great Britain owing to the continued depression. 
The decrease is shown by the following figures given to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Betterton, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministr 


of Labour (°°). 


Year Vacancies filled 
1917-1918 1,575,702 
1918-1919 1,347,957 
1919-1920 1,003,136 
1920-1921 880,175 
1921-1922 726,179 


France is one of the countries in which the public employment 
exchange system has been most markedly developed in recent years. 
In 1922 the number of vacancies filled was 1,277,000, or over 200,000 
more than in the preceeding year. This number included 646,921 
permanent posts (548,411 in 1921) and 630,955 posts where employment 
was not expected to last more than a week (527,039 in 1921). The latter 
posts were principally for dockers and most of them were filled by 
the employment offices of Marseilles, Havre, and Nantes. 

The report on grants-in-aid to public employment exchanges in 1921 
recently published (5) gives information on the cost of these offices, 
which is summarised in the following table : 


Average cost 


Total expen- Amount paid Vacancies per vacancy 
Year diture by state filled filled 
francs francs francs 
1919 2,461,000 929,000 882,000 2.82 
1920 3,492,000 1,287,000 1,043,000 3.34 
1921 4,216,000 1,531,000 1,050,000 4.01 


The French workers’ organisations are more and more inclined to 
favour the development of unemployment exchanges and their organisa- 
tion on a joint basis. The seventeenth congress of the General Con- 
federation of Labour, held in Paris from 30 January to 2 February 
1923, recommended that the system of joint employment exchanges 
should be generally adopted, although it considered that 

With some exceptions the municipal, Departmental, and regional offices 
are only nominally under joint control..... If the employment exchanges 
are to perform all the work which should be expected of them they must alter 
their methods of working, and this can only be done if they cease to be 
administrative organisations in the bureaucratic sense of the word, and become 
institutions controlled by the only parties directly concerned, namely the work- 
ers and the employers. In a word, the employment exchanges must be placed 
under real joint control in the fullest sense of the word. The managers and 
staff of the employment exchanges should be not officials but persons of indus- 
trial experience who have expert knowledge of employment questions (°°). 


In Austria, where there is already a well organised system of public 
employment exchanges, the Chamber of Labour of Vienna and Lower 
Austria adopted a resolution on 13 January 1923 calling upon the 
Government to extend the sccpe of the official employment service (5°). 





(83) HANSARD : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 29 Mar. 1923. 


London. 
(54) Bulletin du Ministére du Travai!, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1923. Paris. 
(55) Peuple, Temps, Journée Industrielie, 31 Jan. to 4 Feb. 1923. Paris. 


(58) Arbeiter-Zeitung, 14-16 Jan. 1923. Vienna. 
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Dr. E. Palla, General Secretary of the Austrian Chambers of Labour, 
has also published an article (57) in which he expresses the view that 
the municipalities should set up a joint commission in each district in 
order to consider possibilities of providing profitable employment and 
ensuring that these be utilised by industrial organisations or by under- 
takings for the provision of relief works for the unemployed. 

New legislation to extend the scope of the employment exchange 
system is at present under consideration in Roumania and Sweden. 

In Roumania chapter V of the Draft Labour Code which has recently 
been drawn up deals with the organisation of employment exchanges. 
The Draft Code prohibits the charging of fees by employment exchanges 
on pain of fines or imprisonment (Sections 753 and 781) and lays down 
that licenses may not be given to private employment exchanges unless 
it is stated in their reguiations that no fees will be charged and that 
the aims of the agency are lawful (Section 754). Private agencies are 
also to be obliged to keep a register of applications and vacancies, and 
to send statements at regular intervals to the public employment 
exchanges in whose district they work, showing what vacancies have 
been filled and applicants placed, and what vacancies and applications 
still remain to be dealt with (Section 755). Employment agencies which 
charge fees will be abolished without compensation within three months 
of the promulgation of the Labour Code. 

The Draft Code provides for the creation of local and regional em- 
ployment exchanges, the work of which is to be co-ordinated by a central 
office attached to the Employment Department of the Ministry of 
Health, Labour, and Social Affairs. Joint supervising committees would 
be attached to each exchange. 

It should be stated that there is at present a system of employ- 
ment exchanges in Roumania which was set up under the Act of 
22 September 1921. The total number of vacancies filled by the employ- 
ment exchanges during the period April to September 1922 was 13,856. 

In Sweden the Social Insurance Commission has introduced a Bill 
providing a legal basis for the existing system of public employment 
exchanges and further extending the system (5*). According to the Bill 
a public employment exchange is to be set up in each province, and 
in each town not attached to a province, and branches or agents in 
districts where these appear necessary. The exchanges are to be set 
up by the provincial.or municipal authorities, which would receive state 
grants for the purpose. The entire system is to be under the control 
of the Social Board. ; 

The 25 provincial offices and the four head offices in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Norrképing, and Halsinborg mentioned in the Bill are 
already in existence, and there are also 104 branches, about 100 local 
agents, and 6 special offices for seamen and agricultural workers. 
It is proposed to set up 50 new branches and to appoint 600 local 
agents, at any rate during periods of depression. The expenses of the 
public employment exchanges in 1921 amounted to 1,198,090 kronor, of 
which 255,000 kronor were paid by the state. The Commission considers 
that its scheme would necessitate a total annual expenditure of 1,586,000 
kronor and that the contribution of the state should be 570,000 kronor, 
which is considerably more than has been paid in the past. 

Among the administrative regulations relating to public employment 
exchanges which have recently been issued, attention may be drawn to 





—_—- SS 


(°7) Arbeit und Wirtschaft, No. 2, 1923. Vienna. 
(58) Sociala Meddelanden, 1923, No. 1B. Stockholm 
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the regulations issued in Poland in application of the Decree of 27 
January 1919 concerning employment exchanges. The Decree lays down 
that the public employment exchanges are to charge no fees to workers, 
but that employers who use them must pay a small amount as a contri- 
bution to the expenses of management. The regulations issued by the 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare on 12 October 1922 fixed this sum 
at 200 Polish marks for each worker engaged through a public employ- 
ment exchange. 

In Central America the Conference which was recently held at 
Washington between the States of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador resulted in the adoption of a Convention con- 
cerning the unification of labour legislation. One of the clauses of the 
Convention provides that a system of public employment exchanges is 
to be set up (5%). 


The development of public employment exchanges has been accom- 
panied by restriction of the activities of agencies which charge fees. 
This is clearly shown by the following figures for Czechoslovakia. Of 
a total of 478,715 vacancies filled during 1921, 81.6 per cent. were filled 
by public employment exchanges and only 5.1 per cent. by agencies 
charging fees. The remaining vacancies were filled by trade union 
exchanges (11.3 per cent.) and by various other agencies (2 per cent.) (®). 

In several countries the workers’ organisations are demanding the 
restriction or even the abolition of fee-charging agencies. Resolutions 
in this sense were submitted on 22 January 1923 by a delegation of the 
Canadian Trades and Labour Congress to the Prime Minister and the 
Federal Cabinet (**). 

In the United States the Federal system of employment exchanges 
which was set up during the war has been allowed almost to disappear, 
but proposals for its revival have several times been made. Recom- 
mendations to this effect were made in the annual report for 1922 of 
the Secretary of Labour (*?) and by several resolutions adopted by the 
American Federation of Labour. Public employment exchanges are still 
at work in a considerable number of States, but at the same time 
agencies which charge fees are extremely active, particularly in the 
south-western States. 

In California the number of licenses issued to agencies which charge 
fees fell from 355 in 1914 to 184 in 1919, owing to the creation of publi¢ 
employment exchanges, but rose again to 240 in 1922. It is estimated 
by the Californian Bureau of Labour Statistics (**) that the receipts of 
184 such agencies in 1921-1922 amounted to $1,026,177, or on an average 
$5,577 per agency. 


Compulsory Character of Public Employment Echanges 


Reference was made in Remedies for Unemployment to the tendency 
in some countries to make recourse to a public employment agency 





(5°) InTeRNATIONAL Lasoor OrFice: Official Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 13, 28 Mar. 
1923, p. 109. 

(®°) Prager Presse, 15 Dec. 1922. Prague. 

(*1) Ottawa Citizen, 21 Jan. 1923. Ottawa. 

(*2) Cf. U.S. Bureau or Lasour Statistics : Monthly Labour Review, Jan. 
1923. Washington. 

(®%) Ibid. Feb. 1923. 
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compulsory either for employers requiring labour or for workers in 
search of employment (*). 

In Poland a Ministerial Decree, dated 15 February 1923 and published 
in the official gazette for 26 February 1923, makes it compulsory for 
employers in the provinces of Poznan and Pomerania to report any 
vacancies in their undertakings to the public employment exchanges (**). 
The Decree applies to all undertakings, whether industrial, commercial, 
or agricultural. Employers are required to indicate the nature of the 
work and the qualifications required, the probable period for which the 
worker will be engaged, the date on which applications should be made, 
conditions of work, and wages. Vacancies for temiporary or casual 
work must also be reported if more than six workers are required. 

If an employer engages a worker without applying to the public 
employment exchange he must report the fact to the exchange within 
three days at most and must state the name, age, and occupation 
of the worker, the post for which he has been engaged, the date on 
which he entered the undertaking, and the reason why he was engaged 
directly. Employers who fail to observe the above regulations are liable 
to a fine of 3,000 marks for each contravention. 

In Italy the Prefect of the Province of Novara has issued a Decree, 
dated 28 February 1923, laying down regulations for the engagement of 
workers for the rice fields. The Decree makes it compulsory both for 
employers and workers to register their applications with the public 
employment exchanges of the Province and prohibits the engagement 
of workers at the place of work (**). 


Specialised Employment Exchanges 


The growing tendency to set up special employment exchanges for 
particular occupations may be noted in various countries. 

In France the Departmental Employment Exchange of the Seine, 
which already has about twenty employment exchanges under joint 
control for the principal industries in the Department, has recently set 
up a new joint employment organisation for theatrical workers (®7). 
The Departmental Exchange of the Seine, which was opened at the end 
of 1915, has recently filled its millionth vacancy (**). The number of 
vacancies filled by this Exchange in 1922 was 230,000, or nearly one- 
fifth of the total number filled by all the public employment exchanges 
of France. The French workers’ organisations are in favour of the 
subdivision of public employment agencies into branches for particular 
occupations. The seventeenth congress of the General Confederation of 
Labour adopted a resolution recommending the further development of 
such subdivision of the Departmental employment exchanges. 





(*4) Remedies for Unemployment, pp. 70 et seq. The following information 
may be added to that which is there given : 

In the United States a proclamation of the President dated 1 August 1918 
made it for the time being compulsory for all employers in war industries 
employing more than 100 workers to engage their unskilled labour through the 
Federal placement offices. (Commons anp AnpREwS : Principles of Labour Legisla- 
tion. New York and London, Harper Brothers.) 

In Czechoslovakia Section 6 of the Act of 10 December 1918 concerning 
unemployment relief makes it compulsory for employers to report all vacancies 
to the local employment exchanges or the branches which deal with particular 
occupauons. (Sociale Revue, 1 Jan. 1920, p. 92. Prague.) 

(**) Monitor Polski, 5 Mar. 1923. Warsaw. 

(**) La Terra, 16 Mar. 1923. Rome. 

(*7) Temps, 21 Jan. 1923. Paris. 

(**) Ibid. 3 Apr. 1923. 
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In Sweden the Employment Exchange Bill mentioned above makes 
provision for the further development of the six existing special] 
exchanges for seamen and agricultural workers and the creation of 
additional offices for these occupations. 

In Roumania the Draft Labour Code (**) lays down that the Chambers 
of Labour may, with the approval of the Ministry of Health, Labour, 
and Social Welfare, set up special employment exchange organisations 
for different occupations (Section 765). 

In Belgium a public employment exchange for dockers has been 
set up at the port of Antwerp (7°), in addition to the jointly controlled 
exchanges for particular occupations, which work as branches of the 
public employment exchanges. 

There are also employment agencies for particular occupations which 
have been set up by collective agreement, or on the initiative either 
of the employers or the workers. 

Thus in Switzerland the collective agreement for the printing trade 
which was in force up to November 1922 set up a joint employment 
agency which both employers and workers were required to use. The 
new collective agreement which was ratified on 11 March 1923 and is 
to remain in force until] 31 August 1924 maintains an employment agency 
in the management of which both the employers’ and workers’ organis- 
ations participate and with which unemployed persons in the industry 
are obliged to register. The agency is not, however, now of a joint 
character, as it consists of an employers’ office and a workers’ office 
which maintain mutual relations. The collective agreement also lays 
down that so long as there are unemployed persons on the register 
of this employment agency the employers may not engage foreign 
workers (clauses 21 and 22). 

The Swiss Association of Engineers and Architects, in agreement 
with several other technical organisations, has recently established at 
Zurich a central employment agency for enginéers, architects, chemical 
engineers, technicians and technical assistants under the title of the 
Swiss Technical] Employment Service (Service technique suisse de pla- 
cement). This agency is controlled by a joint committee and receives 
a government grant. It is open to foreigners settled in Switzerland as 
well as to Swiss nationals (7%). 


Employment Exchanges for Seamen 


The Draft Convention for establishing facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 
Second Session at Genoa in 1920, according to which the States Members 
undertook to set up special employment exchanges for seamen, has 
recently been ratified by Bulgaria. The Draft Convention has therefore 
now been ratified by six States in all : Sweden, Norway, Finland, Japan, 
Esthonia, and Bulgaria. 

In Japan an Imperial Order dated 18 November 1922 laid down that 
the Act concerning employment exchanges for seamen should come into 
force on 1 December of that year. The Society for the Assistance of 
Japanese Seamen (Nihon Kaiin Ekesai Kai), which has been asked to 
deal with the provision of employment for. seamen, has decided to 
entrust this work to its branches and to set up new branches in the 





(°°) See above, p. 899. 
(7°) CHAMBRE DES REPRESENTANTS : Document parlementaire No. 15. Brussels. 
(71) Le Marché suisse du travail, 15 Feb. 1923. Berne. 
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various seaports for this purpose. The Central Employment Exchange 
and the regional offices are managed by an advisory committee consist- 
ing of representatives of shipowners and seamen (7%). 

In Finland the Minister of Social Affairs has sent a circular to 
the municipalities of Helsingfors, Abo, Viborg, Kotka, and Bjérneborg, 
recommending them to set up a special branch for seamen in the 
municipal employment exchanges. These special branches should be 
under the direction of a person with expert knowledge of maritime 
affairs and should be supervised by a committee consisting of an equal 
number of shipowners’ and seamen’s representatives. The Minister of 
Social Affairs has also stated that in his view the amendment to the 
existing legislation on employment exchanges (Decree of 2 November 
1917) by which it is proposed to set up special offices for seamen should 
be drafted on sufficiently broad lines to allow of the subsequent creation 
of branches for other occupations (7%). 

In Sweden, as was mentioned above, it is proposed to extend the 
special employment exchanges for seamen which are already in 
existence. 

In France the Congress of the Federation of Registered Seamen 
(Fédération des inscrits maritimes) which was held from 25 to 28 
January 1923 expressed itself in favour of joint employment agencies 
for seamen. The resolution which was adopted expresses regret that, 
although the seamen's unions abolished their employment agencies when 
the joint agencies were set up, the shipowners continued to maintain 
their own (7*). 

In India the Executive Council of the Indian Seamen's Union has 
sent the Assistant Secretary of the Marine Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal a statement of the demands of the Union. These include 
the institution of an employment exchange jointly maintained by the 
shipowners’ and seamen's organisations. The Executive Council 
considers that the managers of these exchanges should be officials with 
a wide experience of maritime questions (75). 


Redistribution of Workers in Industry 


In some countries the problem of the redistribution of workers in 
industry, which arose out of the transition from war-time to peace-time 
conditions, still demands attention. 

In Great Britain there are still certain anomalies due to the war 
in the industrial distribution of the population. An interesting account 
of these is given in the volume entitled The Third Winter of Unemploy- 
ment (76), In the metal industry and ironfounding the total number of 
persons employed increased by 351,000 between June 1914 and September 
1922. On the latter date there were 249,000 unemployed. It will be 
noticed that this figure is less than the total increase in the number 
of men employed in the industry. The investigators point out that the 
engineering and metal industries (engineering, shipbuilding, vehicles, 
iron and steel, metal trades) have absorbed over three-quarters of the 
whole increase in the male population between the ages of 16 to 65 
in the ten years from 1911 to 1921, i.e. 575,000 out of a total of 780,000. 





(72) Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 9 Dec. 1922 and Osaka, 10 Dec. 1922. 
(7*) Social Tidskrift, No. 2, 1923. Helsingfors. 

(74) Peuple, 26 to 30 Jan. 1923. Paris. 

(75) Bombay Chronicle, 2 Jan. 1923. Bombay. 

(7*) See above p. 902. 
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In many countries efforts have been made to encourage the return 
to the land of those agricultural workers who migrated to the towns 
during or immediately after the war, when industrial activity was at 
its height. 

In France this work is being undertaken with considerable succes 
by the public employment exchanges, which deal both with industrial 
and agricultural workers. The number of workers for whom agri- 
cultural employment was found by the public exchanges rose from 24,000 
in 1918 to 107,000 in 1922. 

In Ausiria the number of unemployed concentrated in Vienna and 
other large industrial centres is increasing, and the District Industrial 
Commission (Industrielle Bezirkskommission) of Vienna is therefore 
considering the possibility of transferring the urban unemployed to the 
rural districts. On 10 January 1923 a meeting of representatives of the 
agricultural employers’ and workers’ organisations was held at the 
Federal Ministry for Social Administration, and steps were taken to 
establish active contact between the Offices for the Unemployed in 
Vienna and the agricultural districts where there is a shortage of 
labour. The employment exchanges will make every effort to select 
from among the urban unemployed those who are most suitable for 
agricultural work. The work is to be controlled by a joint committee, 
and the workers will therefore be sure of receiving wages and condi- 
tions of work corresponding to those laid down in the collective agree- 
ments which apply to members of the trade unions of agricultural and 
forest workers (77), 


Vocational Training of the Unemployed 


If employment is to be found for the unemployed in occupations 
other than their own, it is often necessary to provide them with vocation- 
a' training, especially as the war and the abnormal conditions to which 
it gave rise have considerably increased the number of unskilled 
workers on the labour market. Certain countries have taken steps to 
deal with this. problem. 

In Great Britain the new Unemployment Insurance Act (78) lays 
down that Local Education Authorities may, with the approval of the 
Ministers of Education and Labour, make special arrangements under 
Section 107 of the Education Act 1921 regarding the payment of benefit 
to unemployed persons under 18 years ofage.. According to this arrange- 
ment the benefit would be paid to such unemployed persons by the 
Education Authority, who would assist them in the choice of a suitable 
occupation. In the meantime 60 educational centres for juvenile un- 
employed persons have been set up under the Section which lays down 
that unemployed persons between the ages of 16 and 18 who receive un- 
employment benefit are obliged to attend training classes. The curri- 
culum usually includes practical instruction in handicrafts, elementary 
science, English, arithmetic, and physical training. Girls are also 
taught domestic subjects (7°). 

A special problem which arises in Great Britain is that of the transfer 
of unemployed women industrial workers to domestic service. The 
Minister of Labour has recently appointed a committee of eight women 





(77) Arbeit und Wirtschajt, No. 3, 1923. Vienna. 

(78) See above, pp. 899-900. 

(79) HansaRD : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 Mar. 1923. 
London. 
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to consider the relation of this question to the unemployment insurance 
system. It is, of course, often undesirable to place industrial workers 
as domestic servants without some previous training (®°). 

In Norway, dressmaking classes for unemployed women have been 
set up in certain towns from time to time as they became necessary. 
The courses generally last for six weeks and the women who attend 
them receive a wage of 5 kroner per day, which is deducted from their 
unemployment benefit (8). 

In some countries the enforced leisure of the unemployed is utilised 
by giving them general education and not merely technical instruction. 

In the Netherlands, for example, the People’s University of the 
Hague has drawn up a scheme of classes of the most varied character 
for the unemployed during the coming months. In addition to elemen- 
tary classes in writing, arithmetic, and geography, there are to be 
classes in economics, lectures on scientific and artistic subjects, and 
visits to museums. There are also to be special classes in shorthand 
and handwriting for unemployed clerical workers (®?). 

It has nevertheless been found that the education of the unemployed 
presents certain practical difficulties. In an article in Arbeit und 
Beruj (§*), Dr. F. Goerrig gives an account of an attempt to train 
about 40 of the unemployed as founders and plate rollers by means 
of a year’s apprenticeship in a foundry. The results of this experiment 
were not satisfactory. Some of the unemployed proved physically unfit 
for their new occupation, while many of the others lost all interest 
in their work after a very short time; they did not think it worth 
while to work at full pressure for an employer who recovered two-thirds 
of their wages in the form of a state grant. The regular workers of 
the undertaking were also somewhat hostile to this form of vocational 
instruction. They considered that it introduced dangerous competition 
and that it was unjust, because the workers in question learned the 
trade in a few months, whereas they themselves had had to serve an 
apprenticeship of several years. Dr. Goerrig concludes that the greatest 
prudence should be exercised in the choice of the occupations for which 
unemployed persons are to be trained and in the selection of suitable 
individuals for training. 


Juvenile Unemployment 


In some countries attempts have been made to provide a remedy for 
juvenile unemployment, or more exactly, to postpone it for a certain 
period by extending the school age. 

In Great Britain, in the course of a debate in the House of Commons, 
Mr. O. Williams asked the Minister of Education whether it would not 
be desirable to apply Section 46a of the Education Act of 1921 according 
to which the school age could be raised to 15. The Minister stated in 
reply that, although the number of unemployed between the ages of 14 
and 16 was nearly 45,000 on 22 January 1923, he did not for the moment 
consider it possible to raise the age for compulsory school attend- 
ance (84). 





(8°) HansaRD : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 21 Mar. 1923. 
London. Times and Manchester Guardian, 23 Mar. 1923. 

(81) Arbeider Politiken, 24 Mar. 1923. Christiania. 

(82) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheidsraad, No. 3, 1923. 
Amsterdam. 

(8%) Arbeit und Beruf, 25 Jan. 1923. Berlin. 

(**) HANSARD : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 Feb. 1923. 
London. 
6 
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In the Irish Free State the Minister of Education received a deputation 
from the Dublin Juvenile Advisory Committee, which drew his atten- 
tion to the large amount of unemployment among children leaving 
school, and submitted a resolution in favour of raising the school age 
tv 16. The Minister undertook to give careful consideration to these 
suggestions, and asked the Committee to submit a detailed report (*). 

In South Ajrica there has also been a considerable amount of juvenile 
unemployment in recent months. According to a statement made in 
the South African Parliament, 3,000 of the 16,000 children who leave 
school every year are unable to find employment. The Juvenile Affairs 
Board has expressed the opinion that juvenile unemployed persons 
should be obliged to attend continuation schools (**). 


Interlocal Exchange of Labour 


The development of interlocal exchange of labour in the various 
countries shows that the principle of the co-ordination of the employment 
exchange system on a national scale laid down in the Washington Con- 
vention on Unemployment is being more and more widely adopted. 

In France, of 1,277,000 vacancies filled in 1922, 238,400 were inter- 
local, as against 144,500 in the previous year. The 1922 figure includes 
202,300 posts provided within the same Department and 36,100 provided 
outside the Department. 

The interlocal exchange of labour in France is facilitated by the 
travelling vouchers, which entitle the holder to travel at half fare on 
the railways for a maximum distance of 350 kilometres. The system 
is, however, unsatisfactory for the outlying Departments, where the 
distance of 350 kilometres is too small. The Municipal and Depart- 
mental Exchange of Lorient, for example, has drawn the attention of 
the Minister of Labour to the fact that the Morbihan office generally 
exchanges workers with the devastated districts and the districts of 
Beauce and Brie, which are nearly twice as far as the maximum 
distance for travelling vouchers (87). Towards the end of 1922 the 
regional exchange of Nantes held a conference which was attended 
by the managers of 17 local offices. The conference discussed the 
question of interlocal exchange of labour and considered in particular 
the placing of seasonal workers in other districts, the inter-regional 
standardisation of wages and conditions of work, and the re-absorption 
in agriculture of unemployed persons of rural origin in industry. 

In Roumania the draft Labour Code (**) provides for close co-ordin- 
ation between the employment exchanges, and allows them to use 
the telegraph and telephone free of charge for this purpose (Section 759). 
The names of applicants who have not been placed and the vacancies 
which have not been filled are all to be sent to the Central Office in 
Bukarest, which is to communicate them to the various districts 
(Section 768). In order to encourage the mobility of labour the Draft 
Code further lays down (Section 760) that workers who are sent by the 
employment exchanges to posts in another district may, together with 
their families, enjoy a 50 per cent. reduction in third-class fares by 
rail or boat. 

In the Netherlands the Government not merely allows a grant to 
pay part of the fare of unemployment workers during their first journey 





(85) Freeman's Journal, 8 Mar. 1923. Dublin. 

(**) The Star, 15 and 20 Feb. 1923. Johannesburg. 
(*7) Journée industrielle, 2 Apr. 1923. Paris. 

(**) See above, p. 899. : 
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fo their post, but it contributes part of their daily travelling expenses 
if they are found employment away from home. The instructions of 
31 October 1919 concerning these travelling allowances have been 
modified by a Circular sent by the Minister of Labour to municipal 
councils on 2 January 1923. The Government will, until such time as 
the Minister of Labour may otherwise provide, repay to the municipal 
councils one half of their expenditure on daily travelling allowances 
for workers. Workers who wish to receive the grants must be register- 
ed with a public employment exchange. The grants are given for a 
maximum period of three months in the year and only to married 
workers with families who have been unemployed for a considerable 
period. The distance must be not less than 10 kilometres and the normal 
wages paid in the place of employment of the worker in question must 
be less than the normal wages fixed by agreement in his place of 
residence. The allowance is not given if the normal weekly earnings 
of the worker in question are over 26 florins. If an unemployed person 
who is a married man with a family obtains a post in a place to 
which he cannot travel every day, he may receive an allowance if 
his family remains at his former home. The allowance is only given 
on condition that the wages of the worker do not exceed 20 florins per 
week after deduction of 10 florins for his living expenses in his place 
of work. This amount is increased by one florin for each child under 
14 to a maximum of 26 florins or, in exceptional cases, 33 florins. If 
an unemployed person obtains work in a district other than his own 
and moves with his family to his new place of work, the municipal 
council may contribute to the removal expenses of the whole family. 
In special cases grants may also be given for the removal of the 
furniture (**). 


International Placement and Recruiting 


In many countries increasing efforts are being made to find a remedy 
for unemployment by encouraging the emigration of the surplus 
workers. 

In Switzerland an important means which the Government is at 
present adopting to combat unemployment appears to be the systematic 
organisation of emigration. Commissions of enquiry have been sent 
to France and Canada to investigate the possibility of finding employ- 
ment for Swiss agricultural workers, and a certain number of un- 
employed have been encouraged by their reports to register themselves 
in the organised emigration schemes which are being prepared. An 
association has recently been set up to undertake work in connection 
with the reconstruction of the devastated areas of northern France. 
Orders to a total value of 25,000,000 francs have been obtained. The 
Federal Labour Office placed 1,500 workers in foreign countries during 
the first quarter of 1923. The Swiss Association for Land Settlement 
has also been very active in finding employment for Swiss agricultural 
workers in France and appears to have achieved satisfactory results. 

The Swiss Association of Unemployment Offices (*) and the Swiss 
Association of Employment Exchanges have also recently considered 





(**) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheidsraad, No. 2, 1923. 
Amsterdam. 

(**) Second general meeting, Baden, 14 Oct. 1922. Cf. report by Dr. Ferenczi: 
Die Arbeitslosenfarsorge und das Auswanderungsproblem, in Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift {ar Volkswirtschaft und Socialpolitik, Vol. XXVIII, No. 23, Dec. 1922. 
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the emigration question in its relation to unemployment. Resolutions on 
this point were adopted by the latter association at its seventh annual 
meeting after reports had been submitted by Mr. Labhart, Vice- 
Director of the Federal Labour Office, and Professor Mangold. 
Mr. Mangold’s report recommended that the Swiss frontier should be 
closed to foreign workers who were not indispensable to Switzerland 
and that land settlement within the country should be encouraged 
by granting allotments to the unemployed. The assembly adopted the 
following recommendations made by Mr. Labhart: 

(1) Employment should not be provided for Swiss workers in foreign 
countries unless the official agencies are satisfied that the worker is physically 
and technically capable of doing the work which is the object of his emigrating 
and that he will be able to support himself and his family in the country of 
immigration, 

(2) Workers should only be given employment in foreign countries if they 
belong to occupations in which there is no demand for workers in Switzerland. 

(3) In addition to measures intended to promote the redistribution of the 
unempioyed in industry, other measures should be adopted in order to institute 
closer control over the immigration of foreign workers (*?). 


A conference summoned by the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions (°?) 
also adopted a resolution calling on the Federal Council to prohibit 
the engagement of workers for employment abroad by private employ- 
ment agencies, and not to allow questions of emigration and setile- 
ment to be settled exclusively by one of the parties concerned. 

In some circles, however, anxiety is felt at the increasing current 
of emigration, as it is considered that the workers who. are now leaving 
the country will probably never return to it. Vocational training 
for some classes of unemployed is recommended as a more desirable 
remedy for unemployment. The Swiss Federation of Metal Workers 
and Watchmakers, for instance, recently adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the unemployed not to emigrate (°°). 

In Austria, the Commissioner General of the League of Nations, 
Mr. Zimmermann, regards emigration as a necessary remedy for the 
present depression, but states that he fears the cost of the journey will 
make it difficult to put it into practice (**). The Chamber of Labour of 
Vienna, which is an important body representing both employers and 
workers, has also considered the question and is attempting in the 
first place to protect the unemployed against exploitation by emigration 
agencies, and in the second place to prevent mass emigration of skilled 
workers (*), 

In Roumania the draft Labour Code (**) lays down that the Central 
Employment Office which is to be set up in connection with the Employ- 
ment Department of the Ministry of Health, Labour, and Social Welfare 
is to be the sole authority for dealing with applications for employment 
and notifications of vacancies abroad and for forwarding them to the 
local offices. The Central Office may enter into direct relations with 
foreign employment exchanges or emigration offices for this purpose 
(Section 768 b). 


(®1) ASSOCIATION DES OFFICES SUISSES DE TRAVAIL: Procés-verbal de la VII™ 
assemblée. 

(®?) Berne, 24-25 Feb. 1923. 

(*%) Swiss Press, 20 ‘Apr. 1923. 

(**) Leacue or Nations : Second Report of the Commissioner General of the 
League of Nations at Vienna. Period 15 January to 15 February 1923. 
Geneva, 1923. 

(5) Arbeit und Wirtschaft, No. 7, 1923. Vienna. 

(°°) See above, p. 899. 
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In Great Britain the efforts of the Government to organise emigra- 
tion are directed towards the Continent as well as towards the Dom- 
inions. The British Ministry of Labour recently sent a Commission of 
Enquiry, consisting of Mr. Paterson and Mr. O. C. Allen, to France 
to investigate the openings for employment of some thousands of 
British unemployed workers in the devastated areas. On the report 
of the Commission, it was proposed to send British workers to the 
devastated areas; but it should be noted that the recruiting of such 
workers is to be left to private employers under the supervision of 
the respective governments (*”7). The Minister of Labour stated in the 
House of Commons on 23 March 1923 that no British workers had yet 
obtained employment in the devastated areas. 

The State Bureau of Employment of Pennsylvania states that it has 
received many applications from highly skilled British engineers, and 
that about 2,000 workers of this kind emigrate to the United States 
and Canada every month (**). The British public employment exchanges 
assist in the extensive scheme for emigration to the Dominions laid 
down by the Empire Settlement Act by informing the unemployed of 
their chances of obtaining employment by emigration (**). 

In the Netherlands, the Government has for some time been making 
allowances to workers in the frontier districts who are obliged to work 
in Germany but who continue to live in the Netherlands. These allow- 
ances are intended to compensate for the low value of their wages in 
marks. A sum of 350,000 florins was devoted to this purpose in 
1922 (°°). The Government has also taken steps to restrict the immi- 
gration of foreign (especially German) workers. German workers are 
only allowed passports for Limburg and the Province of Guelders if 
a declaration has been made by the employment exchange that there 
are no Dutch workers willing to undertake the work under the con- 
ditions offered. This measure, which only applies to masons, carpen- 
ters, and plasterers, was to remain in force from 12 February until 
1 April 1923. 






















PROVISION OF WORK 


Relief Works 





In the preceding article (1°!) mention was made of the schemes for 
the construction of new roads and railways contemplated by the Govern- 
ment in Great Britain with a view to providing work for the unemploy- 
ed. The sums set apart for this purpose were considerable, yet, as 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald remarked, too high hopes could not be placed 
on the capacity of these schemes to absorb the unemployed. The 
figures given in the House of Commons on 21 March by Colonel Ashley, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport (°*), regarding 















(°7) Manchester Guardian Commercial, 1 Mar. 1923. Manchester. 
16 Mar. 1923. London. 

(°) Iron Age, 1 Mar. 1923. 
(°°) HANSARD: Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 Mar. 1923. 


The Times, 


London. 

(19°) Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Siatistiek, 31 Jan. 1923. 
The Hague. 

(191) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
pp. 317-318. 


(7°?) HANSARD : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 21 Mar. 1923. 
London, 
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the construction of new roads in the County of London demonstrate 
that up to that date the construction of 59 miles of roads, involving 
an expenditure of £3,065,000, furnished employment on an average to 
3,529 workers in January, 2,978 in February, and 2,658 in the first 
two weeks in March. 

In other countries, such as Sweden and Switzerland, the proportion 
of the unemployed engaged on relief works is markedly higher (}%). 
In Nurway, according to an article by Mr. K. I. Béckman, Secretary 
of the Association of Town Councils of Norway (?%), out of a total of 
70,000 unemployed on 1 March 1922, nearly 19,000 were engaged on 
relief works. 

In Latvia the Government has set apart a sum of 75,000,000 roubles 
for unemployment relief works. One million of this allocated to Riga 
will provide work for 2,000 unemployed. All relief works already 
undertaken are being continued and others are being started (}5). 

In /taly (*°*) a programme for dealing with unemployment has 
recently been submitted by Mr. Amedeo Mazotti to the Supreme Fascist 
Council of which he is a member. The programme in the main provides 
for an extension of the existing relief works. Contrary to the method 
adopted elsewhere the works thus undertaken are to be financed by 
public subscription, which may in certain cases be made compulsory 
and proportionate to the incomes of the tax-payers. The subscriptions 
are to be not merely contributory, but will enable subscribers to be- 
come real shareholders in the enterprise. 





















Wages on Relief Works 






Although the provision of relief works has been found an effective 
weapon in the manifold struggle against unemployment, it has raised 
several practical difficulties. On the one hand it is desired that the 
relief works should be as productive as ordinary industrial work, while 
it seems to have been made a matter of principle to keep the rates of 
wages slightly below the normal] rates in the open market. The nature 
of relief works is generally such as to permit the employment of 
unskilled labour ; thus those engaged on relief work are often of equal 
efficiency with the unskilled labourer recruited in the open market. 
The payment of reduced rates of wages has consequently become a 
source of great dissatisfaction among the workers, manifesting itself 
in a number of strikes and boycotts, especially in Sweden (}°’) and 
Great Britain (?). 

In Great Britain Mr. Wallhead (Labour) raised objections in the 

House of Commons (1) to the Government's policy in respect of pay- 
ment of wages below union rates to those employed on relief works. 

In supporting the objection, Mr. Lansbury (Labour) demanded that the 

Government should intervene and defray all extra expenditure, i.e., 

the surplus over normal cost, on relief works undertaken by local 
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(193) International Labour Review, Vol. 
pp. 218-319. 

| (24) Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, Feb. 1923. Christiania. 

(295) Riqusche Rundschau, 9 to 14 Feb. 1923. Riga. 

(2°%) Resto del Carlino, 23 Mar. 1923. Bologna. 

(°7) Sariala Medaelanden, 1923, No. 1 A. Stockholm, 

(1°8) \Vanchester Guardian, 9 Apr. 1923. Manchester. 

(2° Haxsann: Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 20 Feb. 1923. 
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authorities so as to enable them to pay normal wages. He further 
urged the Government to adopt in other places the policy followed at 
Poplar, where the local authorities refuse to undertake any public 
works unless they are able to pay trade union rates of wages. 

In Sweden the State Unemployment Commission reports that 
measures were taken, in accordance with the instructions of the 
legislature, to reduce the wages on relief works to a lower rate thaw 
that paid to unskilled workers in the open market (!?°). 

In Norway the problem of wages on relief works is also coming 
to the fore. In a communication to the Government and Parliament 
the Norwegian Unskilled Workers’ Union (Norsk Arbeidsmands{orbund) 
invited the Government to open negotiations with.a view to securing 
a satisfactory arrangement of wages on relief works. Two kinds of 
workers, with about the same degree of skill and fitness but with a 
considerable difference in the rate of remuneration, are employed 
simultaneously : workers recruited in the open market, who are paid 
at trade union rates, and workers taken from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed to whom a special scale of relief work wages applies. The 
government contribution to local authorities in aid of relief works is 
contingent on the rate of wages being lower than the normal rate of 
wages. The working of the whole system is found to be unsatisfactory. 
As a resuit many municipalities have already decided to abandon 
the policy of relief work, and therefore the government grant, and to 
consider all work undertaken with a view to relieving unemployment 
as normal work to be paid at the trade union rate of wages (*#*). 

Mr. K. J. Béckman, who has already been mentioned, considers that 
the system of piece rates should be adopted where possible on relief 
works, because it would enable the workers to earn a larger amount, 
which is necessary, in view of the low rates of pay on relief works, 
and also because the work undertaken by local authorities would 
thus be carried out more efficiently and more rapidly. But one con- 
dition, he maintains, is absolutely necessary for the adoption of this 
system, and that is that the municipalities shall be free to pay the 
workers the full amount of their earnings ('**). 


Labour Shifis in Relief Works 


In Trondhjem (Norway), on the initiative of the town engineer, 
public works were organised in the beginning of this year with a view 
to employing partially unemployed workers who had hitherto been im 
direct receipt of unemployment relief. The object of the scheme was 
to give those who were receiving unemployment benefit an amount 
of work such that the wages thus earned would equal the amount of the 
Telief plus an addition sufficient to cover the worker's extra outlay 
for the purpose of enabling him to do the work — for example, for 
clothing and additional food. Unmarried men receiving 10 kroner per 
week by way of relief thus obtained work by which they earned 
12 kroner a week, afterwards raised to 18 kroner; men with one 
dependent receiving 24 kroner by way of relief obtained work by which 
they earned 30 kroner; and those with more than one dependent and 
in receipt of 30 kroner in relief obtained work by which they earned’ 
36 kroner. On these operations work was carried on for 16 hours @ 





(21°) Snriala Meddelanden, 1923, No. 1 A. Stockholm. 
(""") Arheiderpolitiken, 27 Jan. 1923. Christiania. 
(*"?) Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrifi, Feb. 1923. Christiania. 
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day from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. in four 4-hour shifts. There were no inter- 
vals between the shifts ; each man worked one shift, rested the next, 
and then worked another shift. The advantage of the arrangement 
was that workers came to their work rested and supervision was sim- 
plified. For the payment of workers a regulation was established by 
which, after having worked one shift, the worker received a coupon 
bearing his name and signed by the overseer. The coupon, which was 
worth 6 kroner, was then cashed at the employment exchange, which 
in this way was able to keep a record of the men who were at work. 
The hours of work for unmarried men were 8 shifts per week, for 
men with one dependent 5 shifts, and for men with more than one 
dependent 6 shifts per week. At the beginning of this year there were 
at Trondhjem about 400 workers on full-time work and 334 agricultural 
workers in receipt of direct relief. When the scheme of relief works 
on the shift system was introduced work was assigned to all these 
334 workers and by the middle of March there were about 750 persons 
thus employed. 


Stabilisation of Employment 


Several schemes for the stabilisation of employment by the advance 
planning of public works have been brought forward in the United 
States during the last few months. On 3 February a Bill was introduced 
into the Senate and House of Representatives by Senator Frelinghuysen 
and Mr. Zihlman respectively, providing for “an investigation of the 
needs of the Nation for public works to be carried on by Federal, 
State, and municipal agencies in periods of depression and unemploy- 
ment”. The Bill points out that the present time of industrial revival 
is the period in which preparation should be made for those periods of 
acute business depression and unemployment such as have occurred 
in the United States in every decade for the last half century. It 
provides specifically for a Commission on Unemployment composed 
of three commissioners appointed by the President of the United States 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. This Commission would 
make investigations throughout the country “to determine where the 
public interest can be best served by the development of the follow- 
ing public works: roads, afforestation, and drainage and irrigation 
of waste lands *. It would also prepare preliminary surveys or plans 
where necessary to the end that work might be commenced when the 
next business depression occurred and an appropriation became 
available. 

In a letter addressed to President Harding, made public on 18 March, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, recommended that the 
different divisions of the Government be directed “to initiate no new 
work that is not eminently necessary to carry on the immediate func- 
tions of the Government, and that there should be a slowing down 
of work in progress, so much as comports with rea] economy in con- 
struction, until after there is a relaxation in private demands”. With 
this recommendation Mr. Hoover coupled a statistical study of the 
business situation which showed that the construction and allied indus- 
tries were now working at full capacity, so that for the Government 
to enter into competition with private firms for the construction services 
available would give no additional employment to labour. Mr. Hoover 
points out that the national and local government “are in a much 
better position to hold construction work in abeyance than are private 
concerns, and are in a better position to speed up in times of less 
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demand ”, and by this means “contribute something to a more even 
flow of employment not only in construction work, but in the material 
trades ” (74%). 

A similar recommendation is contained in a programme of remedial 
measures published by the committee of experts appointed by Mr. Hoo- 
ver, which has been at work on the problem of cyclical unemployment 
since the President's Unemployment Conference held in September- 
October 1921 (344). The object aimed at by this committee was to dis- 
cover methods of preventing excessive expansion during times of pros- 
perity, and of reducing the extent of the decline and alleviating 
the distress caused by the consequent depression. The suggestions they 
put forward include not only the control of public and private con- 
struction during periods of prosperity and depression, but also the con- 
trol of credit expansion by banks, the control of inflation by the Federal 
Reserve System, the control by individual business men of the expan- 
sion of their own industries, the formation of unemployment reserve 
funds, the creation of Federal and State employment bureaux, and the 
collection of fundamental data by business men on trends in individual 
businesses. In addition to these general recommendations the com- 
mittee urges that the statistical divisions of government Departments, 
such as those of Commerce and of Labour, be greatly expanded, and 
that Congress appropriate funds for such extensions. It is anticipated 
that some of these recommendations will probably be presented to Con- 
gress for action by the President himself (#5). 

Among attempts on a smaller scale to bring about greater continuity 
cf employment, mention may be made of an experiment by a group of 
building contractors in Cleveland, Ohio, who have recently organised a 
“Home Builders’ Exchange ” (?4*). Another interesting experiment 
being tried in this building market is thaf of continuous employment 
throughout the winter. The cost of winter construction is estimated at 
from 3 to 1) per cent. higher than that of similar work done in moderate 
weather. The policy of continuous work, however, has been adopted 
mainly because of the loss represented by so much capital lying idle 
and partly also because it is considered advantageous to keep the 
working force together. It is stated that as a result there is a decided 
gain in efficiency through workmen becoming accustomed to working 
together, while labour turnover is kept at a minimum (??”). 

The evil effects of discontinuous employment of seamen were pointed 
out by Sir Ernest W. Glover, chairman of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, at its annual meeting held on 22 February (*"*). 

At Wellington, New Zealand, an award laying down wages and con- 
ditions of work for waterside workers is expected to have the effect of 
ensuring more regular work for the genuine waterside workers and 
reducing the number of merely casual workers. A uniform scale of 
rates has now been fixed for all the ports of the Dominion, the basic 
rate being arrived at by adding 25 per cent. to the Court’s ordinary 
rate for unskilled labour. The Court states that “this approximates 





(118) Philadelphia Public Ledger, 19 Mar. 1923. Philadelphia. 

(444) The work of this committee will be dealt with at greater length in a 
future article. 

(115) Business Cycles and Unemployment ; Report and Recommendations of 
a Committee of the President’s ‘Conference on Unemployment. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 1923. 

(128) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 727. 

(27) American Contractor, 16 Dec. 1922. Cleveland, Ohio. 

(128) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 728. 
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very closely to thé present rate and is justified by the fact that the 
returns of the earnings furnished by employers and unions disclose 
that, after making due allowance for men who are not regular seekers 
for work, the average weekly earnings for waterside workers require 
to be supplemented by 25 per cent. if the Court’s basic rate for unskilled 
labour is to be adopted as a basis”. Overtime rates have been slightly 
increased and a number of unfair conditions, which had the effect of 
increasing earnings in an indirect manner, have been abolished (11%). 


Stimulating Industry as a Means of Combating Unemployment 


Among the various schemes put forward for the purpose of combat- 
ing unemployment a considerable number are based upon the principle 
of stimulating industry as a whole or protecting certain important 
industries. The Trade Facilities Act and the Export Credits Scheme 
in Great Britain have already been referred to in these Notes (#°), 
Some interesting reasons are advanced in the Third Winter of Unem- 
ployment why these projects were not more successful. The Trade 
Facilities Act was framed in the belief that there were business pro- 
positions waiting, the authors of which were deterred from launching 
them by the high price that had to be offered for new capital, and that 
this hesitation might be overcome if the Government made it possible 
to get money more cheaply. Had the conditions which existed when 
the plan was first conceived continued to prevail it is likely that much 
more use would have been made of the facilities provided by the Act. 
As it was, rates for money steadily fell, and possible borrowers held 
up propositions in the hope of getting cheaper money as well as lower 
costs by waiting, with the consequence that the advantages offered by 
the Act were of interest to very few except highly speculative concerns. 
The Government found considerable difficulty in dealing with proposi- 
tions involving a considerable element of speculative risk and made it 
a condition that the applicants should give reasonable security, generally 
requiring them to assume the first part of the risk of loss. The chief 
usefulness of the Act was more or less confined, therefore, to applica- 
tions from public utility undertakings in the hands of statutory author. 
ities and companies. The Export Credits Scheme was little used in its 
first year of work, the proportion of the risk which the Government was 
prepared to undertake being too small, while more attractive openings 
for trade existed with countries outside the scope of the Act. By 
the amendments introduced by the Trade Facilities Act, the Govern. 
ment undertook, after investigation, to guarantee bills created in the 
course of export trade and so make them negotiable where otherwise 
thev would not have been. In this new form and under the changed 
conditions of trade the scheme proved of use. Guarantees to the 
amount of £21,000.000 had been given by Sepember 1922 and the 
Government decided to extend the scheme for another year. Comment- 
ing on these schemes, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in his study syllabus on 
Unemployment, gives as the main objection that they involve the state 
“giving help to capitalist firms at the tax-payers’ expense ”. 

Another device which has been suggested to increase emplovment 
is that all orders by the government, municipalities, and similar bodies 
should he placed in the home country. The Grand Council of the 
Federation of British Industries, at a meeting held on 17 January, 





11%) New Zealand Herald, 9 Jan. 1923. Auckland. 
(22°) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 320. 
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unanimously decided to urge this policy upon the Government. It is 
pointed out that, unlike most of the schemes for alleviating unemploy- 
ment, this would provide work not only for the unskilled worker but for 
skilled craftsmen also (!*4). The British Empire Producers’ Organis- 
ation, representing “a preponderating majority of the industries of the 
British Empire”, in a recent interview with the Board of Trade also 
advocated that “it should be obligatory on every government Depart- 
ment, on every railway and public authority in the United Kingdom, 
to purchase goods entirely of British origin and to employ only British 
labour in their contracts and work ” (}2?). 

A similar suggestion was brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons on 21 March in respect of the granite industry. Mr. Lorden, 
who moved the motion, pointed out that a considerable quantity of 
foreign granite had been bought by certain local authorities although 
English granite equal in quality and of approximately the same price 
was available. The Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Trans- 
port, replying, said that unemployment in the granite quarrying industry 
was not so extensive as in other trades, that the amount imported 
was comparatively small, and that it was necessary to be able to 
have recourse to foreign supplies in order to prevent a possible 
monopoly. On being put to the vote the motion was defeated by 88 
votes to 58 (225). 

Mr. C. F. Madsen, President of the Danish Confederation of Trade 
Unions, in a communication to the Minister of Commerce, has asked 
that the import regulations protecting the shoe and tobacco industries 
should be continued and that such regulation should be extended to 
other industries. In support of this proposal, Mr. Madsen points out 
that unemployment has decreased not only in these industries, but in 
auxiliary trades such as bookbinding, box-making, the wood industry, 
and others. In reply the Minister of Commerce stated that, while it 
was possible that the import regulation might be continued for the 
tobacco industry, it could not possibly be continued in the shoe industry 
owing to the difficulties which had been caused. He admitted, how- 
ever, that these two industries were in need of protection, but such 
protection would have to be given in some other way (!24). Mr. Staun- 
ing, spokesman of the Social Democratic Party in the Danish Parlia- 
ment, also demanded that the import regulations be maintained and 
extended in order to prevent unemployment. He declared, moreover, 
that cutting down expenditure for social purposes and discontinuing 
public works for motives of economy were not the right methods for 
combating unemployment. He demanded that new and extensive state 
works be started and that the Government take energetic steps towards 
entering into a commercial treaty with Russia (?*5). 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Work of the International Association on Unemployment 


The work of this Association was interrupted by the war. but has 
recently been resumed, and a general reconstitutive assembly is to 
be held in Luxemburg next September. 





(?21) The Times, 20 Jan. 1923. London. 

(272) Economist, 3 Mar. 1923. London. 

(*#8) HansaRD : Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 21 Mar. 1923. 
London. 

(134) Arbejderen, 24 Feb. 1923. Copenhagen. 

(?*) Dagens Nyheter, 1 Feb. 1923. Copenhagen. 
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In 1923 (32°) the Association had 17 national sections and one inter- 
national section which consisted of other international bodies interested 
in the prevention of unemployment. It included representatives of the 
national administrations of 9 sovereign States ; 30 States, Provinces, 
or Departments ; 130 municipalities (including the following capitals : 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Budapest, Madrid, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Berne, Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Luxemburg, 
New York, and Montevideo); a number of local institutions for the 
prevention of unemployment ; employers’ and workers’ organisations ; 
and individuals prominent in the scientific and political worlds. The 
recommendations of the Association, with regard to unemployment 
insurance, employment exchanges, and the systematic distribution of 
public works, had a considerable influence on the decisions on these 
questions adopted by the first International Labour Conference at 
Washington. 

In view of the importance and value of the work accomplished by 
the Association before the war, the resumption of its work is of great 
interest. The agenda of the next assembly includes the following items : 

(1) Emigration and settlement as remedies for unemployment. 

(2) The relations between unemployment relief and the development 
of opportunities for employment. 

(3) Unemployment among intellectual workers (technicians, offic- 
ials, etc.). 

(4) Vocational guidance in relation to the needs of the labour 
market. 

Reports on these points will be submitted by the various countries 
represented in the Association (?27). 





(126) Quarterly Bulletin of the Association, April-June 1914. 

(127) Information concerning the assembly of the Association may be obtain- 
ed from Mr. Henri Fuss, Secretary of the Provisional Executive Committee of 
the Association, 1 Chemin de l’Escalade, Geneva. 
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MIGRATION 
Migration Movements 


MIGRATION STATISTICS FOR 1922 


1920, and 1921 recently published in the Review (*), it was not 

possible to enter into details as to the direction and nature of 
these movements. All that could be done was to give the total number 
of emigrants and immigrants without giving detailed particulars of 
the phenomena under consideration. This elementary survey is plainly 
far from supplying materials for a serious study of emigration. The 
Recommendation unanimously adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference of 1922 emphasised the necessity for securing information on 
the main circumstances which throw light on the real nature of the 
movement, and in particular on the sex, age, occupation, nationality, 
and countries of origin and destination of migrants. All the States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation have therefore been 
asked to supply this information. It is intended to publish complete 
figures for 1922 at the end of the year, but meanwhile it seems of 
interest and of a certain value for the international co-ordination of 
migration statistics to give, without further delay, the figures for 
about twenty of the most important countries (?). The statistical data 


’ the article on migration movements throughout the world in 1913, 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, pp. 515-540. 

(?) SOURCES : 

(1) Great Britain. The Passenger Movement from and to the United 
Kingdom in 1922, in The Board of Trade Journal, 29 Mar. 1923. 

(2) France. Bulletin du Marché du Travail, No. 264 bis, 2 Feb. 1923. 

(3) Germany. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 2 Mar. 1923. 

(4) Italy. Bollettino dell’Emigrazione, Mar. 1923. 
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received up to 1 May have therefore been analysed and the results 
have been taken as the basis of an attempt to draw up summary 
tables of the various elements postulated by the International Labour 
Conference, so far as this was possible. 


Number of Migrants 


In the article already referred to on statistics of oversea and overland 
migration and repatriation in 1913, 1920, and 1921, it was shown that 
on adding together the numbers for the countries examined the following 
estimates of the total volume of emigration and immigration respectively 
(including repatriation) were obtained : 4,301,000 and 3,570,900 in 1913 ; 
1,583,000 and 1,675,000 in 1921. On deducting the number of repatriated 
persons, these figures were reduced to 3,004,000 and 2,593,000 in 1913 
and to 721,000 and 965,000 in 1921. The margin between the emigra- 
tion ‘and immigration figures from entirely different sources is suf- 
ficiently explained by the imperfection of the existing statistics, but in 
spite of this there is a striking parallelism between the two sets of 
figures. It appears that the number of emigrants (including repatriated 
persons) was perceptibly less in 1921 than in 1913 and that the net 
total of emigrants in 1921, which is proportionately even smaller, was 
only one-quarter of the pre-war figure. It is of interest to determine 
whether this reduction was still going on in 1922, using for the purpose 
the available data for more than twenty countries which give particulars 
both of emigration and immigration properly so called and of 
repatriation. 

The figures in table I show that the total volume of emigration 
from the twenty-three countries of emigration under consideration has 
fallen by about 16.5 per cent. from 1921 to 1922. For the eleven coun- 
tries of immigration considered there has been a reduction of about 
9.5 per cent. in the same period in the total volume of immigration. 
There are, however, many signs of a revival in migration. Overland 
emigration and immigration already show a considerable increase, 
which is specially noteworthy in France, where the number of 
overland immigrants recorded has risen from 24,490 in 1921 to 183,472 
in 1922. There has also been a considerable increase in Italian emigra- 
tion, which has risen from 60,846 to 123,030. 

It appears, further, wherever comparison has been possible, that 
the volume of oversea migration was much larger during the second 
than during the first half-year. In Germany, for instance, there has 
been a steady increase every quarter in the number of emigrants, the 





(15) Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Communication made 
by the Government of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

(16) Poland. Communication made by the Polish Government. 

(17) Danzig. Statistics of emigration from the port of Danzig, communicated 
by the Danzig High Commissioner. 

(18) United States. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour for the 
Fiscal Year 1921-1922, and Monthly Labour Review, Mar. 1923. 

(19) Canada. Examination of quarterly tables of emigration published in 
the Labour Gazette of Canada. May, Apr., Nev. 1922, and Feb. 1923. 

(20) Brazil. Statement made by the President of the Republic in a message 
to Parliament, 3 May 1923. 

(21) South Africa. Communication made by the Director of Census of the 
Union of South Africa. 
(22) New Zealand. Official Year Book, 1921-1922. 
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TABLE L MIGRATION MOVEMENTS IN 1922 















































Emigration Immigration 
Country ae 
1921 | 4922 1924 1922 
A. Oversea Migration 
Great Britain (citizens of the United 
Kingdom) 199,477 174,096 74,367 68,026 
Germany : Nationals 23,451 35,887 _ _ 
Aliens 419,422 38,393 a _ 
Italy : Nationals ° 420.667 92,242 282 
aad oe ich ports) eae jy 27,724 14,876 
pain (from . , _ 
Portugal _ i 17,915 47,923 20,232 43,447 
Switzerland 7,420 5,787 _ - 
Belgium : Nationals and residents (*) . 2,482 0.8 
Aliens (port of Antwerp) 054 44,641 44,834 97 
Netherlands : Nationals ; 3,386 2,158 _ _ 
Aliens 25,717 8,545 _ _ 
Denmark 5,294 4,094 - - 
Sweden 5,062 8,014 _ _ 
Norway (from Christiania) 4,075 4,530 _ - 
Austria 5,176 10,579 _ _ 
Hungary 4,457 3,076 - =_ 
Roumania 2,949 16,805 = - 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes 5,017 6,086 — _ 
Poiand 87,334 38.516 _ = 
Danzig : Nationals 84 43 _ - 
Poles 28,074 20,089 ~ _ 
Other emigrants 4,653 3,885 _ — 
United States (not including Mexi- 
‘ ean and Canadian migration (*) 245,978 109,129 460, 281,354 
Canada _ _ 100,443 70,423 
Brazil — = 58,476 66.968 
South Africa 45,769 14,696 »880 44,003 
New Zealand 1, 448(*) 450 44,134(%) 13,845 
Total 4,000,143 741,080 876,100 596,704 
B. Overland Migration 
France 62,536 50,344 24,490 483,472 
Italy 846 030 30,083 55,644 
Belgium : Nationals and residents (‘) _ [24,961] [22,515] 
Roumania 9,499 2,179 _ _ 
Poland 42,429 ,873 _ - 
United States (Mexico and Canada) 14,146 ,8h4 103,075 99,846 
Total 155,826 224 ,237 157,648 338 , 929 
Grand total 1,155,969 965,317 4,083,748 935 ,633 
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ing of the latter figure is only apparent when it is pointed out that 
it represents an increase of 12,496 on the corresponding figure for 
1921, while the former figure represents a decrease of 11,511. 

This increase in the volume pf emigration seems to be still going 
on in 1923. For instance, the number of emigrants from Norway 
was 1,399 during the first quarter of 1923 as against 655 for the same 
period of 1922. From the Netherlands it was 2,031 in 1922 and 4,017 
in 1923. In the countries of immigration the movement is similar. 
The number of arrivals in Canada recorded was 1,500 in March 
1922 and 3,570 in March 1923. In the United States the number 
of immigrants for the fiscal year 1921-1922 only amounted to 68.3 per 
cent. of the maximum of 356,995 immigrants fixed by the Three per 
Cent. Act for that year, but it is already announced that the quolas 
for 1922-1923 will be almost completely exhausted. People from all 
countries, with hardly an exception, have shown a wish to emigrate 
to the United States which goes beyond their chances of admission. 


Sex of Migrants 


In order to form an estimate of the nature of the migration stream 
and to determine whether its constituent elements are more likely 
to be assimilated by the country of immigration or to return to their 
country of origin, the most valuable criterion is undoubtedly that of 
sex. This also happens to be the classification most commonly made 
in national statistics. Unfortunately, even here it is rather difficult to 
compile clear summary tables. Many countries, in fact, introduce in 
their stutistics a second criterion, that of age, and merely divide 
immigrants into the three categories of men, women, and children, 
without giving the sexes of the last category. This is the case in the 


TABLE Il. SEX OF MIGRANTS 


























Emigration Immigration 
Country 
Men | Women | Children | Total Mon | Women | Children | Total 
Great Britain (migrants of British 
nationality) 77,073 | 70,816 |26,207(*)| 174,096) 25,854 | 29,518 |12,657(«)| 68,026 
ce (agriculture) _ = _ - 52,473 | 46,025 | 4,478 | 72,976 
Germany (nationals) 419,196 | 16,694 ~ 35,887) — _ a “ 
Italy (nationals) 
Oversea migration 89,010 | 31,657 — 420,667| 40,057 | 14,995 = 54,282 
Overland migration 87,691 ,593 | 8,746(2) , 44,556 | 14,085 |  — 55,644 
Spain 42,063 | 21,449 — 63,512) — _ . oa 
Portugal 13,929 | 3,996] — 17,923) 10,019 | 3,498; — | 43,467 
Belgium : Nationals and residents 
(oversea and overland) 43,482 | 13,961 _ 27,443) 42,534 | 44,855 _ 25,389 
Aliens (port of Antwerp) 6,744 7,927 on 44,644 - — _ pte. 
Netherlands (nationals) 4,445 745 298; 3 2,158 - _ _ — 
Denmark 2,475 41,619 — 4,094 _- _ _ an 
Sweden 5,443 2,901 - 8,014 _ ~ -_ — 
Austria 6,021 4,558 —_ 410,579 _ -- — _ 
Hungary 1,206 | 4,363 507\*) 076; — _ — ae 
———_ of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes 2,872 | 3,214 — 6,036 _ a = — 
Palestine (Jewish immigration) - _ =_ - 3,285 | 2,446 | 2,443 7,844 
United States : 1922 (including 
Mexican and Canadian migra- 
tion) 79.815 | 36,158 _ 415,973) 203,859 |477,308 _ 4,167 
ada = on 3g _ 31,509 | 24,363 |44,554(4)| 70,493 
South Africa (Europeans) 6,527 | 5,159 _ 44,686) 7,024 | 6,387 — 413,444 
New Zealand 1,434 | 4,016 — 2,150) 7,345 6,530 - 3,845 
Total 455,436 |249,824 |35,758 | 744,015/438,482 /302,870 |33,799 |775,454 





























(*) Under 12 years. (?) Under 15 years. 


(?) Under 10 years. 


(*) Under 44 years. 
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statistics of Great Britain (Board of Trade), the Netherlands, Hungary, 
Italy (overland migration), Palestine, and Canada. In giving statistics 
of sex (table II) it has therefore been necessary to enter children under 
a separate heading for those countries where their sex is not stated. 

Assuming that the children are almost equally divided between the 
two sexes — an assumption justified by the figures of the countries 
which state the sex of the children (see table III) — we obtain totals 
of 473,315 and 455,373 males, and 267,700 and 319,761 females, for emigra- 
tion and immigration respectively. These figures show that the 
characteristic phenomenon of an excess of female emigrants, which was 
noted during the war, is dying out, and that men are again the more 
numerous. There are still some countries where the female element is 
slightly in excess (Belgian, Hungarian, and Serbian emigration, British 
repatriation), but this has now become the exception. Oversea 
emigration from Spain and Italy shows a very large increase in the 
male elements, but it is more especially in overland emigration 
with its corollary of overland repatriation that there is an outstanding 
preponderance of men. The figures for overland emigration and 
repatriation from Italy and overland agricultural immigration into 
France are particularly characteristic in this respect. 


Age of Migrants 


Sixteen of the countries under consideration compile more or less 
accurate and complete statistics of age (*), but with wide differences 
in the principles on which they are based. Nine countries merely 
distinguish between adults and children (Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, Hungary, Palestine, and 
Canada) ; they fix the dividing line between the two groups at various 
different ages. Seven others (Germany, Denmark, Sweden, the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, the United States, South 
Africa, and New Zealand) give more detailed information and also 
divide adults into several groups, but in these, too, the subdivisions 
are made at different ages in different countries. 

As concerns children, or more accurately the lowest age group, the 
limit is drawn at 10 years (Netherlands), 12 years (Great Britain and 
Hungary), 14 years (Germany and Canada), 15 years (Italy, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Denmark, and Sweden), 16 years (the United 
States and Beigium), 18 years (Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes), and 21 years (Austria). The limit of the oldest category 
group is fixed at 40 years in Denmark, 45 in New Zealand and the 
United States, 50 in Germany, Sweden, and Serbia, and 55 in South 
Africa. 

Some countries also try to classify by age the persons between the 
extreme groups. The following classifications should be noted : 15-20, 
20-30, 30-45 in New Zealand; 15-24, 25-39 in Denmark ; 14-17, 17-21, 
21-30, 30-50 in Germany (without distinction of sex) ; 15-19, 20-29, 30-39, 
40-49 in Sweden; 18-30, 31-50 in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. Obviously there is wide divergence from the standard 
Classification of 0-14, 15-24, 25-54, 55 and over, put forward in 1922 
by the International Labour Conference. 

In order to combine these disparate data in a single table (table ITI), 
the plan adopted has been to group together first those countries which 





(*) Distribution by age is not given by France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Roumania, or Poland, and by Belgium only in the statistics of emigrants from 
the Port. of Antwerp, 
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TABLE Ill. AGE OF MIGRANTS 
A. Classification in Two Groups 

























































































Younger group | Older group 
Country Ww Ww Total 
o- o- 
Men men Total | Men men Total 
Emigration 
4 Great Britain ( nts of 
y British nationality) on — 26,207 77,073 | 70,816] 447,889) 474,096 
Germany (nationals) — _ 4,458 17,417 14,642} 34,729) 35,887 
pay, (continental) aie 8,746 | 87,691 26,593} 114,284) 123,030 
Bel ~— (oversea, port of 
ntwerp) 
Nat Geshe 92 405 197 427 303 730 927 
Aliens 4,891 | 2,226 | 4,147 4,823 5,704} 40,524) 44,644 
r Netherlands _ = 298 4,145 745} 1,860) 2,458 
: Austria 1,838 4,877 3,765 4.133 2,681 6,814} 10,579 
Hungary a -_ 507 4,206 4,363) 2,569) 3,076 
Total 47,995 [193,585 | 122,814) 346,399) 364,388 
Immigration 
Great Britain — _ 12,657 | 25,854 | 29,518 | 55,369 | 68,026 
Palestine (Jewish immigra- 
tion) - _ 2,443 3,285 2,446 5,734 7,844 
Canada _ - 44,554 | 34,509 | 24,363 | 55,872 | 70,423 
Total — — 29,324 | 60,645 |. 56,327 [416,972 |446,293 
B. Classification in Three Groups 
Youngest group Intermediate group Oldest group 
Country : Total 
Men a Total | Men — Total | Men — Total 
; Emigration 
ia Denmark 232 | 250 | 491 | 1,980| 1,008] 3,078] 263 | 266 | 529 | 6,004 
i Sweden 346 300 646 4,637 | 2,434 | 7,074 430 467 297 8,044 
if Kingdom of Serbs, 
iy Croats, and Slo- 
it} venes 768 746 | 4,514 2,044 | 2,266 | 4,307 433 132 265 6,086 
Nd United States 
i) (1924-4922) 4,982 | 4,517 | 9,499 |402,482 | 40,899 [443,081 |36,059 [10,073 [46,132 /4198,742 
is South Africa (Eu- ; 
i ropeans) 865 832 | 1,697 4,938 | 3,747 | 8,685 724 580 | 1,305 | 44,686 


} Total 7.493 | 6,654 |13,847 [415,778 | 50,440 |166,248 {37,309 [411,248 [48,527 )228,592 














Immigration 
i United States 
i (4921-1922) 34,980 | 34,780 | 63,740 |102,479 |4107,685 [210,164 | 15,282 | 20,400 | 35,682 |309,556 
ne South Africa (I u- 
it ropeans) 4,455 | 4,050 | 2,205 | 5,335 | 4,815 | 10,450 534 522 | 1,056 | 13,444 
is New Zealand 4,602 | 4,508 | 3,410 | 4,977] 4,291 | 9,268 733 727 | 1,460 | 46,838¢ 


























Total 34,737 | 84,288 | 69,025 /412,794 |416,704 |229,582 | 46,549 | 24,649 | 38,198 [337,805 




















(*) The ages of three men and four women are not given. 
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recognise only two age groups in weir statistics, and secondly those 
which recognise more than two. In the latter group the figures in the 
youngest and oldest groups are given as classified and the figures 
or totals for the intermediate group or groups are given in an inter- 
mediate column. Whenever the statistics allow, the distribution by sex 
of the individuals in each age group has also been given. 

In the United States the number of immigrant children under 16 was 
63,710, while the number lost by emigration (repatriation) was only 
9,499. There were, on the other hand, 35,682 arrivals and 46,132 
departures of persons over 45, or a total deficit of 10,450, made up 
of an excess of immigrant over emigrant women of 10,327 and of 
emigrant over immigrant men of 20,777. 

The annual statistics of the United States for the fiscal year 1921-1922 
also give particulars of the ages of unmarried women arriving in the 
country. The figures, which meet a wish expressed by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in consequence of the intervention of the 
women delegates in support of the compilation of statistics of young 
unmarried female immigrants, are as follows : 


Unmarried alien women 
Emigrants (including 
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Age Immigrants repatriated persons) 
Under 16 years 31,681 4,495 
1h in 91 years 31,793 1,778 
22 to 29 years 23,198 3,124 
30 to 37 years 6,805 1,940 
38 to 44 years 2,303 937 
Over 45 years 2,101 1,313 
The great majority of unmarried women arriving in the United 


States are thus between the ages of 16 and 29. 


Civil Condition of Migrants 


The countries which provide information on the civil condition of 
their migrants are unfortunately very few. There are, in fact, only 
three, two of which give figures of emigrants and immigrants of both 


TABLE IV. CIVIL CONDITION OF MIGRANTS 

















































Unmarried Married Widowed or Divorced 
Count 
_— ven | Women | totd | Men | Women | Total Mex | Women | Toul 
Emigration 
Germany = = 24,717 — _ 44,470 = —_ ng 
South Africa 
(Europeans); 3,691 | 2,333 | 6,026 | 2,685 | 2,401 | 5,476 151 335 486 
United States (tis- 
cal year 1924-4922)/ 49,561 | 13,637 | 63,198 | 941,524 | 39,626 [134,447 2,444 2,226 4,367 3 
Total 93,939 148,213 | 2,292 | 2,561 | 4,853 
Immigration 
vouth # )} 4,484 3,525 7,706 | 2,674 2,448 5,422 69 
uro , , ’ i bis $83 
United States {fis-| , ; 
cal year1921-1922)| 97,968 | 97,964 495,909 | 48,993 | 49,372 | 98,365 | 9,780 | 12,502 | 15,289 
Total 102,159 | 404,466 | 203.615 | 51,667 | 51,8280 [103,487 2,949 | 42,916 | 15,865 
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sexes (South Africa for 1922 and the United States for the fiscal year 
1921-1922), while the third (Germany) merely gives civil condition 
without distinguishing between the sexes. These figures are given in 
table IV. 

The United States figures are interesting in that they show the 
preponderance of the unmarried of both sexes among the immigrants 
and of the married among the emigrants. Further, as regards such 
married emigrants, it is noticeable that 92,241 married men left the 
United States compared with only 39,626 married women; it therefore 
seems extremely probable that a large majority of the married emigrant 
men come to America without their wives, whom they leave in their 
country of origin. Among the married arrivals in the United States 
(48,993 men and 49,372 women) the excess of women is doubtless due 
to the fact that there were among them a large number coming to 
join the husbands who were already settled in the country. This excess 
of married women is especially remarkable among the Jewish immi- 
grants, of whom there were 9,409 married women and only 4,795 
married men in 1921-1922. Among the immigrants from other coun- 
tries, on the contrary, men were in the majority ; for instance, the 
number of married persons coming from Italy was 8,727 men and 
6,388 women. 

Three countries (Germany, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, and Austria) give certain information on family emigration. 
In Germany 17,693 out of 24,717 unmarried persons emigrated alone 
and 7,024 with members of their family, while 4,678 of the 11,170 
married emigrants travelled alone and 6,492 with members of their 
family. In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 5,700 
emigrants left to join relations, while 386 left their country with no 
relation in their country of destination. Among the Austrians 7,441 
were travelling alone and 3,138 others formed 1,017 families. 


Occupation of Migrants 


The data with respect to occupation are most difficult to give in 
taktular form. Here, too, every country has its own system of classifica- 
tion, including sometimes upwards of a hundred occupational divisions 
and sub-divisions, sometimes only two or three, but always different 
from every other system. In order to find some basis of comparison 
for use in a table, an attempt has been made to reduce the various 
groups to four. Agriculture has heen placed in the first — an occupa- 
tion grouping given separately in every country and at first sight 
apparently easy to isolate, though in reality this is not always so. For 
complete accuracy, it would doubtless be necessary to add to the 
agricultural workers a fair number of labourers who are included in 
the industrial groups. In the agricultural countries of emigration, for 
instance, the emigrants are nearly all agricultural workers, but when 


‘they reach the country of immigration they often enter industrial 


employment. The second group contains industry, commerce, and 
domestic service. The third group contains the liberal professions, 
which are often not well defined and in many countries are grouped 
either with commercial or with “miscellaneous” occupations. The 
fourth or “miscellaneous” group contains all emigrants with other 
occupations, persons with no fixed occupation or with none or whose 
occupation is not stated, minors, married women engaged in household 
duties, old men and children, and persons of independent means 
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— categories between which it is impossible to draw sufficiently clear 
Hines to form a schedule for the purpose of international comparison. 
Table V has been drawn up on this system of classification. 


TABLE V. OCCUPATION OF MIGRANTS 



























































ae 
Other occupations, 
Agriculture |, _Jndustry,com: | _Liberal variable, not stated, 
~~ oanehes professions no occupation, 
Country minors 
Wo-| To- Wo- . Wo- : Wo- 
Men soon | tan Men men Total | Men | jen Total] Men nen Total 
Emigration 
Germany (natio 
nals ~ — | 8,098) — — 22,866) — — | 2,165) — -- 2,758 
Belgium ( nationals 475 724 171 78} 249 428; 816) 1,264 
and residents) 
Oversea 160 105} 265 549 
Overland 2,178) 1,622) 3,800) 5,672] 2,363 8,035 872 595} 1,467] 3,452) 8,207) 41,659 
Denmark = ~_ 595) — _ 1,456} — _ — _ — 2,043 
Italy (overland) (*) 8,946} 2,462/11,408] 77,372] 7,458} 84,830 311 144 455] 4,062/16,529) 17,591 
Austria — -- 2,474; — _ 4,561) — — 325; — _ 3,222 
Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slo- 
venes 1,604} 2,048] 3,652 562 259 824 7 94 168 668 777| 1,445 
United States (1922)|} — — | 4,020); — _ 70,223) — — | 2,962) — — | 38,758 
South Africa (Eu-| 374 7} 384] 2,440) 194 2,634); — _ _ 3,713) 4,961} 8,674 
ropeans) a —— 
34,690 196,447 7,794 87,394 
Immigration 
France (incomplete; 
true total 117,429); — — /13,804) — _ 91,478) — _ —_ _ — | 18,147 
Belgium (nationals 
and residents) 
Oversea 156 96 252 545 133 678 130 24 154 815 475 790 
Overland 916} 624] 1,537] 5,830) 2,044) 7,874) 969) 593) 4,562) 8,673] 7,869) 44,542 
United States (1922)} — — |27,496] — — | 176,249) — — |12,493) — — |464,929 
Canada (*) 19,013} 7,001/26,014/12,304/10,731) 23,032) — _ — | 7,673)418,704| 24,377 
South Africa (Eu- 
ropeans) M43 47} 460) 2,484) 474; 2,658) — _ — | 4,397] 5,896) 10,293 
Total 69,563 801 , 969 14,209 221,078 












































Persons over 15 


3 


ears. 


The number of children in each occupation group has been equally divided between the two sexes. 


The small place occupied in this table by the agricultural group is 
It includes only 35,000 out of a total of 325,000 emigrants, 


remarkable. 








while industry (including commerce and domestic service) has approx- 
imately 200,000. Even if a certain number of unskilled workers and 
day labourers included under industry are transferred to agriculture, as 
well as a certain proportion of surplus women from the miscellaneous 
group, the figures for agriculture remain low, especially considering 
that before the war the majority of emigrants were said to belong to 
agriculture. The verification of this statement would repay further 
investigation, but in any case it is in agreement with the considerable 
increase in the emigration of industrial workers since the war which 
has been recorded by many observers. 

The figures for the countries of immigration show a slightly larger 
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proportion of agricultural workers. The reason may perhaps be that 
many of these countries make frequent appeals for agricultural labour, 
so encouraging certain emigrants to assume a fictitious acquaintance 
with agriculture. 

In order to be quite conclusive, the statistics of occupation, interest- 
ing as they are, would need to be completed by more plentiful and 
more detailed information. Certain countries are already beginning 
to provide additional interesting details on the economic circumstances 
of their emigrants. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
for instance, reports that out of its 6,086 oversea emigrants 5,566 had 
work waiting for them on arrival and 520 had none ; 3,970 still owned 
property in their own country, 78 had sold theirs, and 2,038 had never 
had any. An increase in the quantity of data of this kind would help 
to throw light on the economic character of emigration. 











Nationality of Migrants 






The number of countries which publish information on the national- 
ity of their emigrants is still small. As shown in table I, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Danzig distinguish between 
nationals and aliens in their statistics of oversea migration. These 
five countries consider as aliens only those persons who come from 
another country to embark in their ports. Belgium also gives a second 
figure for the number of alien migrants who have been resident in 
the country for a longer or shorter period. The statistics of the 
British Board of Trade only cover persons of British nationality. 
The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, while it does not 
distinguish between nationals and aliens, shows the various races 
which make up the total number of emigrants from the country. Out 
of a tota) of 6,086 emigrants, the numbers recorded are 1,460 Serbs, 
3,084 Croats, 336 Slovenes, 117 other Slavs, 760 Germans, 259 Hunga- 
rians, 46 Roumanians, and 24 persons belonging to other racial groups. 














Countries of Origin and Destination of Migrants 









Migration statistics are always on a system of a double entry, the 
migrant being entered once on departure from his country of origin 
and a second time on arrival] in his country of destination. Comparison 
of figures of countries of emigration and immigration should thus 
offer a means of checking the accuracy of migration statistics, but 
this comparison can only be made if the emigrants and immigrants 
are classified in both sets of statistics by both country of destination 
and country of origin. The data available for 1922 contain in many 
cases information on this point, but most frequently they are insuf- 
ficient to provide the necessary check. There is, in fact, great variety 
‘of method in stating the countries of arrival and departure. Sometimes 
only the continent is stated, sometimes various vague expressions are 
used, such as “Asia”, or “Balkan countries”, or “East Indies”. 
Sometimes an arbitrary grouping of countries is adopted. Finally, 
the heading “other countries” is ‘too often open to abuse. There is 
therefore no question of giving here all these disparate data. But in 
order to show the method of dealing with them and its possible results, 
we give below statistics of the immigrants arriving in the United States 
from certain European countries during 1922 in comparison with the 
corresponding statistics of the countries of origin. 
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Number of immigrants in the United States 


From statistics. of From statistics 


Country of origin of immigrants - Sea ce of United States 


Great Britain 49,902 45,035 
Germany 24,608 26,038 
Italy 44,521 45,172 
Switzerland 3,708 3,634 
Belgium 1,002 1,660 
Netherlands 1,788 2,023 
Denmark 2,956 2,933 
Austria 9,105 7,634 
Roumania . 16,239 14,096 
Serbia 5,436 5,801 
Poland 27,723 22,346 


Taking into account the large number of sources of error, whether 
merely possible, such as change of destination during transit or 
clandestine emigration, or inevitable, such as the discrepancy between 
the dates of registration of the departure of the European from his 
own country and of his arrival in the United States, it is impossible 
to avoid being struck by the remarkable similarity between the two 
sets of figures. Except for Belgium, the difference everywhere is very 
slight and is only about 6 per cent. on the whole. These eleven checks, 
therefore, give ground for assuming that the statistics in question are 
sufficiently accurate. 

If instead of immigration we take statistics of emigration from the 
United States and compare them with the corresponding statistics of 
the countries of destination, the results are less satisfactory. The 
number of countries for which the comparison can be made is much 
smaller, namely, five instead of eleven, and there are large differences 
smaller, namely, five instead of eleven, and there are large differences 
between the figures, amounting to nearly 50 per cent. for emigrants 
returning to Poland. 


Number of alien emigrants from the United States 


From statistics 
From statistics 
Country of destination of emigrants of countr 
of United States of destination 


Belgium 897 
Great Britain 9, 12,611 
Poland 11, 22,945 
Roumania 1, 1,662 
Italy 32,35 37,086 


The smaller degree of concordance between these statistics is doubt- 
less due to the fact that repatriation is not subject to strict regulation 
like oversea emigration. Instead of affecting large numbers carried 
on special ships and to or from special ports where supervision is 
easy, and necessarily includes every emigrant, repatriation is almost 
aiways an individual and unrestricted phenomenon which is more 
difficult to record. 

It must also be recognised that the idea of repatriation embodied in 
the statistics is somewhat complex. It includes both repatriation via 
one or more countries of transit and also direct return from the country 
of immigration back to the country of emigration. It is further com- 
plicated by questions of naturalisation, which sometimes prevent a 
return from being a repatriation in the strict sense. 
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The results of applying the same method of comparison to statistics 
of overland migration are still less satisfactory. A few figures may be 
given hy way of example, 


Overland migration tangas etaaien 
From United States to Canada 3,608 23,723 
From ltaly to Belgium 15,385 612 
From Belgium to Italy : 170 7,101 
From Italy to France 85,815 57,199 
From France to Italy 33,484 36,096 
From Belgium to France 19,502 1,236 
From France to Belgium 1,236 13,572 


Except for migration between France and Italy, where clandestine 
emigration is also an important factor, the divergences between the 
figures are enormous and show clearly the differences in the methods 
employed, and the lack of correspondence between the definitions of 
the overland emigrant and immigrant on which the statistics are based. 
This aspect of the question cannot be studied here. 


Assisted Emigration 


Some information on assisted emigration is provided by Austria, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and Great Britain. 
In Austria 2,190 emigrants travelled at their own expense and 8,389, 
or the very large majority, travelled at the expense of the government, 
relations, employers, or friends. In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes 1,903 emigrants travelled at the expense of relations or 
friends and 4,183 at their own expense. Among the British emigrants 
in 1922 7,058 bound for Australia and 1,133 bound for New Zealand 
received financial assistance under the Passage Agreements between 
these countries and Great Britain. These latter figures do not include 
British emigrants assisted by the Dominions themselves. 


These are the principal comparative tables which can be drawn 
up from the 23 separate statistics indicated above. They are far from 
being either complete or thoroughly satisfactory but they show the 
lines upon which really international statistics of migration movements 
can be established. 

The readiness with which the Governments are replying to the 
Recommendation of the International Labour Conference of 1922, 
regarding the communication of information relating to migration, 
makes it possible to hope for a prompt development of these statistics 
and a considerable improvement in statistical methods. Even now, 
however, the tables present a certain interest. 

Apart from the information given above, all of which relates to the 
year 1922, an analysis is given of one or two national statistics which 
it was not possible to embody in the general article. The first of these 
relates to Mexico and deals with the year 1921. The second is that 
of Latvia which deals with the year 1922, but the migration move- 
ments of that country are of so special a nature that it is difficult to 
include these statistics in an _ international study. The Latvian 
statistics are particularly interesting by reason of the effort which is 
made, hitherto unique among the countries of the world, to tabulate 
the movements of overland transmigrants. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION IN MExIco IN 1921 


The Mexican Minister of the Interior (Secretarta de Gobernacién) has 
published official statistics of immigration and emigration in 1921 (*). 
The figures show a considerable excess of immigrants over emigrants, 
amounting to nearly 76 per cent. of the total number of immigrants. 

During the year in question the numbers recorded were 149,302 
immigrants, including 108,387 men and 40,915 women, and 35,938 
emigrants, including 25,221 men and 10,717 women. The distribution 
by age, race, and civil condition of these immigrants and emigrants 
was as follows : 


Age Immigrants Emigrants 
Under 6 years 8,982 1,604 
From 6 to 10 years 5,516 4,197 
. —o-, = 5,261 1,167 
an 15,447 3,208 
~ an. 87,120 19,245 
°* 2 oe. © 23,313 8,356 
60 years and upwards 8,673 1,166 
Race Civil Condition 
Immigrants Emigrants Immigrants Emigrants 
White 98 ,598 25,095 Unmarried 75 , 296 17,826 
Pure native 434A 4,882 Married 67,930 16,680 
Half-breed 47,506 4,285 Widowed 6,019 1,416 
Yellow 2,493 1,321 Divorced 57 16 
Black 257 353 
Miscellaneous 19 2 


The most numerous groups of immigrants belonged to the following 
occupations : agriculture (59,541) ; domestic service (30,871) ; commerce 
(13,137) ; metal trades (2,392). The most numerous groups of emigrants 
were those belonging to domestic service (8,145), commerce (6,838) and 
agriculture (4,140). 

In the following table are compared the number and nationality of 
immigrants and emigrants. 

























R of nm a of 
mmigrants emigrants 
Nationality Immigrants Emigrants over ove 
emigrants immigrants 
Mexicans 111,448 13,167 98,281 - 
8 iards 8,344 8,897 4,447 _ 
rmans 1,201 1,472 271 
English 1,712 7% 937 _ 
French 970 706 264 _ 
Italians 1,178 $77 801 _ 
Other Europeans 2,533 935 1,698 ~ 
Chinese 1,358 1,170 188 _ 
Ja ese 1,050 122 $28 _ 
Other Asiatics 672 1,160 488 
North Americans 15,939 9,390 6,549 - 
Guatemalans 1,231 1,699 468 
South Americans 986 820 666 _ 
Central Americans 623 343 180 -_ 
Other nationalities 157 405 -- 248 
~ Totai 149,302 35,988 118,364 























(*) Diario Official. Estadtstica de Migracidn, correspondiente al afio de 
#921. Mexico, 1922. The data in this publication correct and complete the 
figures recently analysed here (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 974). 
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MIGRATION IN LATVIA FROM 1919 To 1922 


The following tables containing particulars of arrivals, transits, and 








departures recorded in Latvia from 1919 to 1 January 1923, have 
recently been communicated by the Latvian Government to the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The first table gives a general survey of the 


various movements. 


MIGRATION MOVEMENTS IN LATVIA FROM 1919 To 1922 









Arrivals 





In transit 


Departures 











from 
Russia 


from 
other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 


Vari- 
ous 


Total 


to 
to other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 





5,087 
87, 967 
91,788 
22,804 


1921 


2,131 
96 








207,646 


























183,511 




















The total number of persons coming from Russia (207,646) includes 
180,871 refugees, a certain number of soldiers of the Red Army (11,395, 


10,930 of whom arrived in 1921), 11,899 escaped prisoners and smaller 
hostages (127), 
persons sent away by different services (499), children sent by the 
Latvian Red Cross (74), and persons arriving via different countries 


numbers of prisoneis of war (714), 


(266). 


optants (1,801), 


DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF IMMIGRANTS TO LATVIA FROM COUNTRIES 


The distribution by country of origin of persons coming from 
other countries (12,514) was as follows: 












CTHER THAN RUSSIA 
Germany Poland 
Esthonia 
Year | prison- | ciyyn | SMF] pe (Ref Various | Total 
v oO e - gees 
=? prisoners} Red soners |Refugees 
Army 








1919 3,579 
1920 4,354 
1921 510 
1922 41 


34 
Ww 
449 
44 


477 
176 


=81 | 





Total 8,454 
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It is of interest to note the distribution of the persons in transit 


through Latvia from Russia to other countries and from other countries 


to Russia. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION OF TRANSMIGRANTS 
COMING FROM RUSSIA 
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1,091 2,490 























129,318 








DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF TRANSMIGRANTS 
GOING TO RUSSIA 





Lithuania Germany 
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transit prisoners] 
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37,894 12,081 
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MENTAL CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


humanitarian and its economic aspect, has long been recognised. 

The first attempts made to prevent accidents took the form of 
making machinery and equipment safer, especially by installing guards. 
Later attention was directed to the discovery and introduction of methods 
of work which would exclude the specific risks of the older methods. 
An example of these is the installation of automatic devices for inserting 
the work in power presses, thus preventing numerous injuries to the 
fingers. 

It was soon realised, however, that technical measures of this type 
were not enough, and attention was directed to the part played by the 
worker himself in the causation of accidents. This was the origin of 
the “Safety First ” movement initiated in the United States. Employers 
in that country have done a considerable amount of educational work 
among their employees through picture posters and the institution of 
accident prevention committees in their factories. According to 
American reports, these efforts have resulted in a reduction of the aver- 
age accident rate by more than 50 per cent. within a period of about 
fifteen years, and great efforts have been made in America to improve 
this situation. This is emphasised in a recent book (*), the contents of 
which deserve detailed discussion. 

The author takes the view that the efficacy of the methods hitherto 
employed for the prevention of accidents is nearly exhausted. The 
work of the safety engineers is beginning to become stereotyped and 
ineffectual, and picture posters have reached the limit of absurdity. 
This is quite comprehensible, for it is seldom possible to maintain a 
position by the same methods which achieved if. A remarkable 
individual treatment of the workers on the mental side, which 
the author calls accident hygiene, is recommended as the next 
step in accident prevention work. It is shown in the book 
that the efforts hitherto made in accident prevention have been 
applied only to the workers in the mass. A suspicion is expressed that 
in this the capacity of the worker to protect himself has been over rated. 
It has been supposed that it was only necessary to arouse the worker’s 
sense of responsibility, whereas in fact mental peculiarities have often 
prevented people from contributing, to the extent expected of them, to 
making their work more safe. 

Fisher’s fundamental idea is to regard people suffering from mental 
defects in a certain sense as unprotected machines, and to provide them 
‘with the assistance suitable to their mental constitution. The various 
mental characteristics which make it difficult or impossible for the 
individual worker to secure himself against accidents are discussed in 
a very interesting way, but it would take too long to enter here into 
all the details ; only certain more important lines of thought will be 
indicated. 


T" importance of the problem of accident prevention, both in its 





() Boyd Fisner. Mental Causes of Accidents. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin. 1922. XII+315 pp. $2.50. 
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The author points out that in the United States the tendency is to 
train children to be daring if not foolhardy, because this is valuable in 
developing energy and resolution. Under these circumstances the adop- 
tion of the opposite policy in employment, with such warnings as “ Don't 
get hurt’’, “Think safety”, and the like, can hardly be expected to 
produce effective results. Incidentally, a question of some importance 
not raised by the author is whether it is not dangerous to hamper the 
daring and consequently the efficiency of a nation by preaching anxious 
caution as the first requirement from childhood up. In any case it is 
difficult in practice to find the middle course. 

Fisher draws a fundamental] distinction between two aspects of the 
performance of any task, one which is habitual and strictly automatic, 
and one in which each separate performance even of a routine task is 
different from every other. For the first aspect he advocates routine 
training, the value of which is illustrated by military drill, which he 
praises very highly. As regards the second aspect, he maintains that 
it necessitates constant attention to the work even in apparently simple 
processes and that the central problem of accident hygiene is to counter- 
act any circumstances or influences which may distract the worker's 
attention. 

The formation of good habits for the prevention of accidents at work 
considered under the first of these aspects calls for discipline in the 
works. Such discipline, however, would require a system of constant 
stimulation and supervision such as very few undertakings possess ; it 
would be too expensive to install the system merely for purposes of 
accident prevention, and it should therefore be applied simultaneously 
to all the activities of the undertakings. Fisher recommends that the 
matter be included in Taylorism, or scientific management, as it is more 
generally called, suggesting that time and motion studies should also 
take account of accident prevention. He contests the idea that discipline 
in the sense in which he uses it involves a complete military régime. 
Discipline in the final analysis is a matter of morale, and the author 
defines morale as “ united action to a useful end under single direction ”. 
He is of opinion that subordination to such single direction in a factory 
can be secured by voluntary democratic agreement, but that decision 
and initiative must be supplied by the management. 

Coming to the second aspect and the problem of attention, he states 
that one of the principal causes of inattention and distraction is the 
worker's failure to recognise the value of his work. Fisher thinks that 
many men only remain at factory work because a more stimulating 
career is denied them, and he considers that efforts should be made to 
make even factory work something of a career. For the achievement 
of this object, however, he only makes general and familiar suggestions. 
He refers to the Taylor system, the possibility of providing a stimulus 
to mutual emulation, the problem of the proper employment of leisure, 
works councils, and the like. He considers that a certain wandering of 
the mind during routine work is not harmful so long as it is confined to 
a kind of indeterminate dreaming. On the other hand, workers must 
by all means be prevented from occupying their minds with real mental 
work, from dealing with actual problems not connected with their work, 
as, for example, domestic worries. In this direction he practically 
requires that employers should care for the souls of their workers. 
“Education for safety which has for its aims the creation of safe 
émotional conditions will not talk so much about mangled fingers as at 
oman It will aim more at cultivating a healthful refusal to be down- 
earted ”. 
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The problem of fatigue is discussed in detail, and great stress is laid 
on the fact that the subjective feeling of fatigue has nothing to do with 
fatigue in the objective sense and must not be confused with it. 

Among practical measures to be taken, Fisher recommends psycho- 
technical testing of the workers. In the matter of accident prevention 
they must be classified as mental risks. Beginners, those of low intel- 
ligence, undisciplined men, those inclined to contradiction, etc. must be 
differently treated on carefully planned methods, and those who are 
specially liable to accidents must be excluded from dangerous work. 
Fisher proposes to base these methods on detailed observation of each 
worker in the undertaking and the compilation of statistics therefrom, 
for example, by constructing daily output curves, and on more extensive 
investigation of accidents. For purposes of accident investigation he 
gives a questionnaire which excellently illustrates his ideas. 


THE SAFETY FIRST MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Safety First movement has attained a considerable develop- 
ment in Great Britain in recent years ('). It originated in 1916 with 
the campaign undertaken by the London Safety First Council at 
the suggestion of the London General Omnibus Company and the 
Underground Railways, with a view to decreasing the number of traffic 
accidents. The campaign was conducted with skill, and produced a 
great effect on public opinion. Widespread interest was aroused and 
good results were rapidly achieved. The methods employed, which 
included the use of pictorial posters and appeals to the goodwill of the 
public and to the spirit of competition, became popular, and the 
success of the movement led to the foundation in 1918 of the British 
Industrial Safety First Association. The purpose of this association 
was to carry on the Safety First movement throughout the whole of 
industry. 

The Association supplies to its members all the materials required 
for propaganda, in the form of bulletins, posters, and circulars. The 
Suggestions are presented in as striking a form as possible, and the 
posters have excited much interest among the workers. Since its 
foundation the Association has been issuing technical pamphlets on 
the principal aspects of accident prevention (?), and from June 1922 
onwards it has regularly published a magazine entitled Safety First. 

The object of the Safety First movement is to prevent accidents 
by educating all those concerned, both employers and workers. Its 
appeal is thus at the same time humanitarian and economic. Even if 
accident prevention legislation and regulations are thoroughly applied 
and conscientiously observed they cannot by any means remove all 





(1) Report of the Proceedings at Industrial Safety Conference 22 September 
1920. Also Safety First, Vol. Il, Nos. 1 and 2, June and July 1922. Also 


- BritisH InpusTRIAL SaFETY First Association: Third Annual Report, 16 Jan. 1922, 


(?) The Association has interested itself in the important matter of the 
standardisation of accident statistics. It has adopted the methods of reporting 
and presenting data relating to acgidents recommended by the Committee on 
Statistics of the International Association of Accident Boards and Commissions, 
an organisation of labour statisticians in the United States and Canada. See 
the Safety First Association’s pamphlet: Accident Statistics: a Standardised 
System ; also Unrrep States Bureau or Lasour Sratistics ; Standardisation of 
ee aes Accident Statistics, Bulletin No. 276. Washington, Govt. Printing 

ice, 1920. 
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the causes of accidents. At first sight it would seem natural to suppose 
that most accidents are caused by machinery, and that if machinery 
is properly and adequately fenced accidents will be automatically 
reduced to a minimum. This view, which is held by a large number 
of persons, is, however, entirely erroneous. It is true that the import- 
ance of proper guards for machinery and of legislation making the use 
of such guards compulsory can hardly be exaggerated. Experience 
shows, however, that a very large proportion of the accidents reported 
to the factory inspectors are not due to machinery at all. It follows 
that, even if all machinery were perfectly protected, the reduction of 
accidents to be effected by this means alone could only represent a 
very small proportion of the whole. The cases of accidents which are 
not due to machinery are almost always attributable to negligence, 
carelessness, want of instruction, and, most of all, want of proper 
appreciation of danger. In other words, they are due to acts or defaults 
of the individual, and can be eliminated only by the education of the 
individual. 

The function of the Safety First movement is thus primarily 
educational. Its object is to prevent accidents by teaching all persons 
concerned to take proper precautions and to remedy the faults which 
have led to accidents, and, in general, to give constant attention to 
the question of safety. The movement does not encroach upon the 
sphere of action of the legislative authorities or the factory inspectors, 
but supplements their work. 

The Safety First Association had some difficulty at the outset in 
making its real objects understood, as many people were inclined to 
think that its object was to increase the number of technical devices 
for accident prevention which were already in existence. The Associa- 
tion has now been at work for five years, and though it has not yet 
attained the full development of which it is capable, its vitality and 
the immense usefulness of its work have been strikingly shown. In 
every undertaking where the principles of Safety First have been 
applied there has been a great decrease in the number of accidents. 
Some firms which have only been members of the Association for 
two years have already obtained a 75 per cent. decrease in the number 
of accidents, while others observed a decrease of 16 to 23 per cent. 
after only six months’ application of Safety First principles. The work 
of the Association is thus fully justified from the humanitarian point 
of view by the enormous amount of suffering from which individuals 
and families have been saved. The above quoted figures, however, 
also represent a considerable financial gain to the employers. Not 
only does the expenditure on workmen's compensation diminish in 
proportion to the number of accidents, but insurance companies have 
actually been able to allow considerable reductions in the premium 
paid by firms which belong to the Association. Again, it must not be 
forgotten that the efficiency of the workers is increased by the increased 
sense of security from accidents. The Association makes use of all 
these arguments in order to induce employers to become members. 
The majority of the employers fully realise the great utility of the 
Safety First movement and give it their whole-hearted support. A 
large number of employers and industrial organisations belong to the 
Association ; the trade unions are greatly interested in it and it receives 
the sympathy and support of the authorities. Its function is to co-ordin- 
ate and direct the individual efforts of its members. It endeavours to 
induce every firm to set up an organisation to deal with safety 
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.questions. This organisation should form an integral part of the 


management of the firm and should work upon the lines laid down 
below. 

(1) The active support of the management should be obtained. It 
is absolutely necessary that the employer or general manager should 
realise the importance of safety and give it a recognised place in his 
organisation. Unless he is really in earnest and gives tangible proof 
of the fact, he cannot expect to arouse enthusiasm among those who 
serve under him. 

(2) In each firm there should be a competent safety inspector, res- 
ponsible for supervising and directing all the safety work in the factory. 
In small works he need not be a full-time officer, while in very large 
factories it may be found necessary for him to have some staff working 
under him. His duties will include inspection, education, and the 
preparation of records and reports on accident experience. He will 
therefore play a very important part in safety organisation, and the 
success of the movement will depend to a considerable extent on him. 
He should be thoroughly acquainted with the question and be given 
the necessary authority, and should possess qualities of leadership 
and tact. 

(3) The active co-operation of the foremen should be obtained, as 
it is on their attitude that the attitude of the workmen depends. For 
this purpose it is desirable to hold periodical meetings of foremen which 
should be attended by the safety inspector. 

(4) A safety committee composed of representatives of the employer 
and of the workers should be set up. Its functions would be to enquire 
into accidents and to publish the results of its enquiries in each case. 
It should also collaborate with the safety inspector in inspecting the 
work rooms and in considering individua] suggestions. 

(5) A bulletin board should be set up in a conspicuous place in the 
work-room. This is one of the most important features of the organisa- 
tion. The propaganda bulletins of the Association should be posted 
up on this bord. The bulletins should, generally speaking, be 
illustrated, as this is the best method of producing a strong impression 
and of showing the dangers involved in the work and the means by 
which they can be avoided. If the notices are to be really effective, 
they should be frequently changed, if possible every week, and they 
should be of the most varied character, sometimes dramatic, some- 
times humorous, and sometimes appealing to sentiment. 


SAFETY AND FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1921 (*) 


A large amount of useful work was accomplished in 1921, in spite 
of difficulties occasioned by the reorganisation of the inspection staff 
during the year and by the depressed state of trade. In particular, 
further progress was made towards the standardisation of safety pre- 
eautions in certain industries, conferences having been held with this 
object befween employers’ and workers’ representatives and inspectors. 
The Engineering Branch, created in January 1921, has already proved 
its value, a number of special enquiries having been carried out in 
connection with the drafting of new regulations. No new legislafion 
has been passed, but safety regulations for the manufacture of aerated 





(1) Home Orrice: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for the Year 1924. Cmd. 1705. London, H.M. Stationery Office. 
122. 131 pp. 3.s. 0d. 
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waters and of celluloid have been issued during 1922. Owing to inter- 
ruption due to the abovegmentioned reorganisation the number of 
visits paid to factories and workshops fell from 346,865 in 1920 to 
331,578 in 1921, a decrease of 15,287. 

The number of reported accidents fell from 138,702 (including 1,404 
fatal) in 1920 to 92,565 (including 951 fatal) in 1921. The decrease 
is attributed to the trade depression and the coal strike. Accidents 
are divided, for purposes of notification, into two groups: (1) those 
due to machinery moved by mechanical power or to hot liquid, molten 
metal, escape of gas or steam, or to electricity, and which necessitate 
absence for at least one day ; and (2) those due to any other cause, 
and which necessitate more than seven days’ absence. Examination of 
the figures shows that in the textile industries accidents of the first 
and second categories were about equal in number, while in other 
industries the proportion was 70 per cent. for “seven-day” cases and 
about 30 per cent. for “one-day” cases. Cleaning of machinery in 
motion caused 17 to 18 per cent. of the “one-day” cases in the 
cotton and woollen industries. The distribution of accidents by 
industry in the statistical tables is shown for 68 groups instead of 44. 
This more detailed division will bring out more clearly which are the 
dangerous industries, and will eliminate as far as possible the mis- 
cellaneous group. With the same object, additional distinctions have 
been made in the cases connected with machinery, in order to assist 
in locating the points of danger. 

The prevention of accidents is still one of the principal preoccupa- 
tions of the inspection staff. As was the case last year, attention 
is being concentrated on particular appliances or machines which have 
been proved dangerous, and in regard to which safety can only be 
attained by considerable study. Thus special attention has been 
directed to accidents arising from wood-working machinery, baking 
machinery, power presses, emery wheels, hoists, cranes, acetylene 
explosions, rubber mixing rolls, laundry machinery, and those due to 
work in connection with the erection of buildings. 

Much progress is reported in the fencing of cotton, wool, worsted, 
jute, and bleaching and dyeing machinery. Certain kinds of accidents 
which were formerly common are being gradually eliminated. Owing 
to the persevering action of the Department, accidents caused by the 
tin rollers of ring frames, which used to be numerous, have now prac- 
tically ceased ; there was only one in 1921. 

The state of affairs in laundries greatly improved during the year. 
The inspectors state that on the whole the machines afe reasonably 
well fenced, and the fencing well maintained. Nevertheless one case 
of explosion of the bed of a steam heated calender occurred. There 
was no reducing valve between the boiler and the calender, nor a 
Safety valve. As the pressure was 120 lbs. per square inch, an 
accident was almost inevitable. Six accidents, one of which was 
fatal, were due to persons being trapped between the revolving cage 
and the outer shell of hydro extractors. An automatic arrangement, 
locking the cover during motion and preventing re-starting while the 
cover was open, would have avoided these accidents. 

A very careful study has been made of the numerous accidents 
which have been caused during the three years 1919 to 1921 by mixing 
rolls and similar machines in the rubber industry, where the two rolls 
are set horizontally, one behind the other, the rear roll being some- 
times placed on a slightly higher level. Accidents caused by nipping 
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between the rolls are usually very serious; fingers and hands are 
almost always badly crushed. Many of the victims are quite young, 
and the strength required by the work, as well as the dangerous 
character of the machines, render it desifable to fix a minimum age. 
Further, the safeguarding of the mixers is evidently inadequate. Until 
lately it was considered that any kind of fencing would render work 
impossible ; it is true that any bar or plate fixed close to the nip 
of the rolls prevents the materials from passing, and may itself also 
be the cause of accidents. Sometimes safety holding-on bars are 
placed parallel to the rollers, but well forward or back from their 
circumference. Their value, however, from the point of view of safety 
is very limited. The workers can only seize and hold on fo them 
to avoid being drawn in. They do not, therefore, constitute proper 
fencing of the nip. The height of the rollers from the floor has a 
bearing on the question of the relative safety of a machine; the 
chance of accident is much greater when the rolls are too low. 
The nature of the work naturally prevents them from being placed 
above a certain level, but modern machines are better constructed in 
this respect than the old ones. In the absence of other precautions, 
quick-stopping appliances have generally been adopted as safety 
measures. Out of ten accidents which happened to machines fitted 
with such appliances, there were seven in which advantage was taken 
of the appliance, four times by the injured themselves and three times 
by fellow workers. In three cases the appliance was inaccessible to 
the victim. These appliances have therefore only a limited utility, 
and more effective safeguards should be devised. The report describes 
a device designed by an employer as the result of an accident, which 
takes the form of a rocking plate forming a hopper. This device has 
been placed upon the market, and no accidents have ever occurred on 
the machines which have been fitted with it. The description given in 
the report does not, unfortunately, allow a clear idea to be gained of 
its design, and an illustration would have greatly facilitated the under- 
standing of this mechanism, which is of great general interest. 
Mixers of enclosed types are beginning to appear, and, as they re- 
present a great improvement, it is to be hoped that they will be 
widely used. 

In a dry-cleaning works a worker was fatally burned through the 

catching fire of a silk dress soaked with benzine. This accident is 
ascribed to an electric spark occurring at the moment when the dress 
was placed in the rinsing machine, which was insufficiently earthed. 
The report states that, in order to avoid the occurrence of such sparks, 
special arrangements should be made to earth not only the machinery, 
but the workers themselves. For this purpose, copper grills have 
been placed in front of the machines, and the workers have worn 
boots with copper rivets in the soles. In addition, it would be desirable 
to humidify the air, as it is generally in dry weather, either hot or 
cold, that such accidents happen. 
_ The crank case of an ammonia compresser exploded in a refrigerat- 
ing plant. A large quantity of ammonia escaped, and a worker was 
asphyxiated. The accident was attributed to the presence of an 
excessive quantity of ammonia in the refrigerating system. Other 
accidents have been caused by leaks of ammonia, and, wherever this 
gas is used, it seems desirable to have respirators always at hand. 

For platen printing machines a new air suction feed arrangement 
hias appeared, which not only increases the safety of the worker, 
but increases his output. 
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The number of accidents with power presses was smaller, but this 
fact is certainly to be explained by the general slackness of trade. 
The severity of the accidents continues to be very great. Efforts have 
therefore been persisted in to warn employers against certain safety 
appliances which are recognised as inadequate. Many firms still rely 
on the inefficient system of double hand levers. They have all been 
cautioned that this system is insufficient. Where this warning has 
been disregarded, and where an accident has occurred, fines of £25 
to £50 have been imposed. Brick presses also have received particular 
attention. Often they are only fenced with wooden handrails, which 
are easily broken. The lighting of works is frequently inadequate, 
and the bad condition of the fencing is only noticed when an accident 
happens. 

Several pages of the report are devoted to bakers’ machinery : 
dough brakes and dough mixers. In consequence of the numerous 
accidents caused by these machines, employers have been continually 
pressed to provide efficient safeguards for the arms of the mixers 
and the nips of the brakes, and this pressure is now taking effect. 
It is difficult to arrange an interlocking device between the cover 
protecting the arms of the mixers and the starting mechanism. The 
device would have to be very complicated if it was to work both when 
the trough is vertical and when it is tilted. Further, the great variety 
of mixers in use makes it impossible to standardise any type of safe- 
guard. Nevertheless, even in the smallest establishments the quan- 
tities of materials and water can be weighed, and in this way uniform 
consistency can be ensured without taking samples by hand while the 
the blades are moving, which is a source of numerous accidents. In 
the case of rollers, a device to stop the machines instantly when the 
hand of the operator comes too near the nip can be fitted to new 
machines. 

With regard to abrasive wheels the report states that ventilating 
engineers do not pay sufficient attention to safety, and their fittings 
are frequently too weak. 

A growing number of employers are insuring their cranes, and 
thus obtain the benefit of periodica] inspection. Others are overhauled 
at fixed dates by experts. By one or other of these means the 
results of wear can be remedied before danger arises. Safety devices 
on the winding mechanism are becoming more common, especially in 
the case of travelling cranes, and more attention is being given to 
the automatic interlocking of movable jibs in case of accidental] fall. 
Chains are being gradually displaced by wire cables; the latter are 
much safer, and signs of wear are easier to detect. 

Old types of hoists are always difficult to safeguard properly. 
These primitive appliances are usually found in bleaching and dye 
works, in old spinning mills, and in many warehouses. A large 
number of accidents are due to the use of goods hoists as passenger 
lifts. There is, however, a tendency to employ more lift attendants 
than before, which makes for safety, as it is the irresponsible use 
of hoisting appliances by all and sundry which frequently causes 
serious accidents. By insuring their hoists a number of proprietors 
gain the benefit of an inspection service. This is an excellent arrange- 
ment, but it is mainly in modern and progressive establishments that 
this tendency is observed. It seems that many old-type hoists in 
Smali establishments are looked after by nobody. A careful study of 
the causes of accidents shows that a number of serious cases would 
not have occurred if the periodical examination of hoisting apparatus 
was compulsory. 
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Two dust explosions were reported during 1921. In the first case 
aluminium powder exploded while being sifted in a rotary sieve. The 
machine had just been restarted by the woman attendant, who was 
severely burned. The firm, aware of the dangers of the process, had 
forbidden anyone to enter the room while the machines were in motion, 
and had arranged to control the mechanism from outside. The 
woman, unfortunately, had not carried out her instructions. As the 
machinery was almost entirely destroyed, it is difficult to determine 
the exact cause of the explosion. The most likely explanation is that 
a piece of stone or steel entered the feed hopper, and, grinding against 
the cast iron tube, caused a spark, which ignited the cloud of dust 
present in the screen chamber. It is, however, possible that a static 
electric charge, capable of giving a spark, may have been generated 
as the result of the friction of the belts and pulleys. The second 
explosion, causing severe burns to three Men, occurred in the conveyor 
of a malt mill at a brewery. In this case also it is probable that a 
small piece of flint entered the mill rolls and caused a spark in the 
hopper below the rolls. 

In spite of the condition of business, which might havé rendered 
employers indifferent, their associations have made considerable pro- 
gress in the prevention of accidents by means of safety committees 
and safety inspectors. A very interesting report was supplied by a 
large paper mill in the London area relating to a “safety first” 
campaign carried out in their plant, which quickly yielded remarkable 
results. The frequency and severity rates were reduced by 18 and 
58.5 per cent. respectively between the first half of 1920 and the last 
half of 1921. Several inspectors report that in their districts almost 
al! large works have set up safety committees, upon the value of which 
there is no need to insist. 

The standard of safety in the docks has again reached pre-war 
level, and has in some cases even surpassed it. Nevertheless, as 
formerly, inspectors complain of the absence of safe means of com- 
munication between ships and the quays. The observations which 
have already been made on hoisting apparatus are also applicable 
to those used on ships. In ship building it is found that unprotected 
openings in the docks and falls of tools or material’ have caused 
numerous accidents. 

The report mentions that large electric installations are often 
ordered from contractors merely because the price is low. Firms, who 
are legally responsible, must see that the contracts provide for instal- 
lations which comply with the regulations. Attention is drawn to 
instruments for enabling the worker to make sure that the lines on 
which he is going to work are dead. Such instruments already exist 
for tensions up to 11,000 volts. A fatal accident has been ascribed 
to the defective construction of an ordinary incandescent lamp. The 
metal part of the screw cap extended outside the socket of the holder, 

and came in contact with the hand of the victim. 


SAFETY AND FACTORY INSPECTION IN BELGIUM IN 1921 


Belgian legislation relating to safety in factories underwent no 
modification in 1921. The chapters on safety in the annual factory 
inspection report (?) comprise only a fraction of the factory inspectors’ 
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reports for that year. Much of the time and attention of the inspectors 
was absorbed by the work of supervising the application of the 8-hour 
Act which had recently been included in their duties. 

In 1919, when industrial activity was being hurriedly resumed, 
safety questions were allowed to sink into the background. 
This resulted in a noticeable retrogression in comparison with the pre- 
war situation, and great efforts had to be made to restore normal 
conditions. The reports state that in general the progress which was 
observed in 1920 was still more marked in 1921. In four districts out 
of seven the inspectors report that safety conditions had once more 
become Satisfactory, or that at any rate great improvements had been 
effected. A large number of safety appliances which had fallen into 
disuse during the war were restored, and in some cases temporary 
appliances were replaced by permanent ones of a more satisfactory 
character. 

The reports of the remaining three districts express no opinion on 
this point and do not institute a comparison with previous years. The 
absolute number of accidents reported as well as that of fatal cases 
has everywhere decreased considerably, but as no rates are given 
of the frequency or severity of accidents it is difficult to draw any 
conclusion. Another reason why it is not easy to interpret the figures 
is that, as some of the inspectors point out, a certain proportion of 
the accidents, especially those which have no serious consequences, 
are still not reported to them. A striking example is to be found in 
the statistics of the fourth district, where 3,548 accidents out of a 
total of 4,201 resulted in disability lasting more than a week. This 
very large proportion clearly shows that most of the slight accidents 
are not reported. 

Although real progress in accident prevention has been achieved, 
conditions are still not entirely satisfactory. Serious accidents are still 
too often caused by breaches of the most elementary regulations. In 
17 undertakings in the same district it was found that gas engines 
were started by means of the spokes of the fly wheel. In another 
district 1389 cases were found in which emery wheels were revolved 
at high speed without protective hoods. The inspector suggests in 
another connection that much could be done to prevent accidents if 
makers of machinery, tools, and driving belts were forbidden to sell 
equipment without all the safety appliances required by law. Many 
of the manufacturers are anxious to observe the regulations, but 
fail to do so through ignorance. Some of them, however, ask the advice 
of the factory inspector on difficult points. 

In the reports of the preceding year there was some indication 
that the inspectors did not receive sufficient support from the judicial 
authorities. In 1921 the complaints on this subject are more definite. 
One of the inspectors makes a formal protest against the imposition 
of totally inadequate fines in certain serious cases. It is cited as a 
typical case that an employer who failed to put a stop fo the numerous 
and dangerous infringements of safety regulations that occurred in his 
establishment, after being repeatedly warned by the inspector and 
several times summoned without result, was finally sentenced to a fine 
of 26 francs, which was to be remitted if he should not be again con- 
victed within three years. 

The following accidents which occurred are worthy of notice. Two 
serious accidents occurred in breweries, due to the faulty construction 
of tanks made of steel plate. The tanks, which had a capacity of 
5,000 litres, contained beer under a pressure of 1.6 atmospheres, which 
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was to be forced through fillers. Tanks of this kind are becoming 
more commonly used now that wood is expensive, and are tending to 
replace tuns. In the present instance, however, this involves consider- 
able danger, for while steam pressure plant is the concern of the 
Department of Roads and Bridges, and containers to be used for trans- 
port are tested by the factory inspectors, there is no organisation 
responsible for supervising air pressure plant. It will therefore readily 
be understood that plant of this kind is carelessly constructed. The 
tanks in question were made of sheet iron 5 millimetres thick, and 
consisted of a cylindrical body with top and bottom fixed by very 
inadequate autogenous welding on the surface on the sheeting. The 
sheets had been welded edge to edge without first being bevelled. 
The pressure of the liquid itself is sufficient to push out the bottom 
of tanks constructed in this way, especially as they are used under air 
pressure. 

A fatal accident was caused by the explosion of an acetylene gener- 
ator which was used in welding. Another worker was killed while 
truing up a grinding wheel which had no protective hood, although 
perfectly suitable protective hoods were provided in the factory. The 
manager pointed out that the hoods were provided but that the workers 
would not use them. He was nevertheless fined for not having insisted 
on his workers observing the regulations. 
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The Swiss Workers’ Education Movemeni 


by 
E. REINHARD 


Secretary of the Swiss Workers’ Education Committee 


than in any other central European country. The causes of this 

slow development are to be found in the peculiar economic, 
political, and educational conditions of the country. There are no large 
masses of workers in Switzerland. Although more than 60 per cent. 
of the population are employed in industry and commerce, the decen- 
tralisation of industry has hindered the development of class 
consciousness among the workers and the growth of the organised labour 
movement. At its largest the membership of the Swiss Trade Union 
Federation was about 220,000 and that of the Social Democratic Party 
about 50,000. Labour is thus much less highly organised in Switzerland 
than in many other European countries. In consequence the workers 
as a whole did not fully realise the tasks which lay before them, and 
did not seek to train themselves for these tasks. Workers’ education 
was therefore not recognised as a necessity. 

On the political side the broad democratic constitution of the Swiss 
Confederation also restricted the growth of workers” education. Even 
with an incomplete suffrage, the worker had a direct influence on the 
government. Political privileges did not exist, and the worker regarded 
himself, whether rightly or wrongly, as a full citizen on an equal footing 
with the employer and capitalist. Thus he did no®realise the need of 
special politica] training. 

Further, paradoxical as it may appear, the excellence of the general 
system of education in Switzerland was a hindrance to workers’ 
education. In the course of eight or nine years’ attendance at school, 
followed by the compulsory continuation school, the worker acquired a 
great deal of practical knowledge which in other countries is often only 
obtained through workers’ educational organisations. At the same time 
the worker became tired of school, and regarded workers’ education as 
a continuation of schooling which he had already outgrown. 

With the growth of workers’ organisations, however, new problems 
arose. Trade union officials required an immense amount of economic 
information in order to sum up the industrial situation and to understand 
the economic structure of industry and of the country in general. In 
industrial disputes especially an exact knowledge of facts was essential. 
The shop steward who represented a small group of trade unionists, and 
even the rank and file trade unionist, who in the long run decided the 
issues of industrial disputes, needed some knowledge of economic 
conditions. Too often disputes were initiated in which the workers 
were inevitably defeated owing to the violent irritation of the rank 
and file and misunderstanding of the situation by their leaders. 


W ORKERS’ education has developed more slowly in Switzerland 
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The Social Democratic Party found itself in a similar position. For 
the very reason that the worker possessed wide political rights, and in 
the long run decided his own fate, he had to learn how to use the 
weapons placed in his hand. These conditions called for an extensive 
scheme of political and industrial training for the workers such as even 
the best state schools could not give. 

The growing class consciousness of the workers also made them 
demand a share in art, athletics, travel, and recreation, which should not 
be for the privileged few but for the good of the community. This 
demand was put forward by the workers’ leaders not for the sake of 
amusement and recreation but in order to raise the intellectual level of 
the workers as a whole. 


First ATTEMPTS 


Attempts were soon made to provide for these new needs. Both the 
trade unions and the political organisations arranged lectures and 
courses, mainly on economic subjects, but at one time also on religious 
and philosophical questions. The labour press also endeavoured to 
meet the new desire for knowledge by the publication of educational 
articles. The examples of foreign trade union movements gave a 
powerful impetus to these endeavours. In 1906 the German Social 
Democrats decided to establish an education committee, and in imitation 
of this the political and trade union organisations in Switzerland set up 
a number of special workers’ educational associations. This period was 
marked by great enthusiasm, but not by very systematic organisation. 

The most successful endeavours were made in the sphere of dramatic 
art. In certain towns, notably Berne and Zurich, the workers’ organisa- 
tions made contributions to the theatres conditional upon the holding of 
special popular performances reserved for their members. The charges 
for admission to these performances were reduced to a very low uniform 
rate of 50 centimes for plays and one franc for operas. In Berne about 
24 such performances were given in the course of an eight-months’ 
season. The number of these popular performances was later reduced 
owing to the fact that middle-class organisations also demanded special 
performances for their members. 

During this period the first attempts were also made to centralise the 
organisation of workers’ libraries, which had previously been scattered 
and were therefore rather ineffective. The movement suffered, how- 
ever, from want of technical knowledge. 

These early efforts were soon felt to be inadequate. In 1910 the Swiss 
Trade Union Federation and the Social Democratic Party came to an 
agreement for co-operation in agitation and propaganda. It was decided 
that the committees of the two organisations should hold a joint meeting 
at least once a year in order to draw up a programme of propaganda, 
consider the literature and educational material available, and make a 
list of suitable speakers and lecturers. Expenses were to be defrayed 
in equal proportions by the two organisations. The object of their 
co-operation was stated to be “to encourage agitation and intensive 
propaganda ” and to “raise the intellectual level of the workers ”. 

The resolution obviously regarded educational work as a department 
of propaganda ; the need- of improving the educational standard of the 
workers was only mentioned incidentally. The most important point 
in the resolution was the decision to carry on educational work jointly 
through the trade unions and the Social Democratic Party ; this basic 
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principle has been adhered to ever since. In a small country like 
Switzerland a division of forces in the sphere of education would be 
fatal, but under the present system slight differences of opinion between 
the two organisations do not affect their educational work. It would be 
most desirable to follow the Belgian model, in which education is 
organised jointly by the political Labour Party, the trade unions, and 
the co-operative societies. Unfortunately in Switzerland differences of 
opinion, especially between the Social Democratic Party and the co-opera- 
tive societies, have increased of recent years, and there seems little 
prospect of obtaining the assistance of the co-operative societies in the 
work of education. They maintain their own education department, 
and naturally the rivalry of the two organisations has an undesirable 
effect. 

By the resolution of 1910 the organisation of education was put in the 
hands of the two executive committees, but this was soon found to be 
impracticable. A scheme of education cannot be drawn up incidentally 
in the course of other work. Clearly a special body was required. 


CENTRAL ORGANISATION 


On 30 June 1922, at a joint session of the two executive committees, 
a committee was appointed to draw up a scheme of education, which 
was presented a month later. The most important section ran as 
follows : 


The committees of the Social Democratic Party and of the Trade Union 
Federation should appoint a permanent committee of 10 persons (5 represen- 
tatives of either body) to be known as the Swiss Workers’ Education Com- 
mittee (Schweizerischer Arbeiterbildungs-Ausschuss). This Committee should 
hold office for two years and have the following special functions: 


(a) the organisation of local and, if necessary, of district education com- 
mittees ; 

(b) assistance to workers’ associations, trade unions, or party organisa- 
tions in establishing educational courses ; 

(c) the preparation of specimen programmes and the provision of 
lecturers or teachers ; if necessary also the provision of financial 
support for educational activities in general ; 

(d) the establishment of special series of lectures ; 

(e) assistance, where required, to institutions of art ; 

(f) advice on the purchase of books ; preparation of specimen catalogues; 

(g) the establishment of committees on special subjects of instruction ; 

(hk) encouragement of the organisation of libraries ; 

(i) preparation of uniform statistics on all educational activities carried 
on by workers’ organisations in Switzerland. 


The scheme further proposed that as soon as funds were forthcoming 
a central office for workers’ education should be set up. The funds of 
the Committee were to be provided partly by equal contributions from 
the Social Democratic Party and the Trade Union Federation, and partly 
by voluntary contributions from local workers’ organisations, until it 
became possible to institute an educational levy. 

These proposals were approved both by the Trade Union Committee 
and the Committee of the Social Democratic Party. The Trade Union 
Federation agreed to the proposal of its Committee that half the initial 
grant of 1,000 francs should be paid from federal funds, the other half 
to be raised by the constituent unions. The question of demanding an 
educational levy was referred to the Education Committee for further 
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consideration, and steps were immediately taken to organise classes and 
lectures for trade unionists. 

In general these proposals have been carried out and remain the basis 
on which workers’ education is organised. The most important achieve- 
ment was the establishment of the Workers’ Education Committee. 
Detailed organisation was entrusted to local education committees, which 
were to be set up in all districts. In some respects, however, the scheme 
went further than it has as yet been possible to go in practice. The 
creation of a permanent education office and the question of a special 
levy for education are still under consideration. In other respects 
recent developments have gone beyond the scheme as originally laid 
down. Courses and classes have increased in importance, excursions 
and educational travel have been organised, and an _ educational 
periodical and family paper have been issued. 


THE PosT-WAR PERIOD 


Interest in education decreased markedly during the war, as the minds 
of the workers were preoccupied with controversial political topics. 
Attempts were, however, made to provide dramatic and similar entertain- 
ments. 

After the war conditions were most unfavourable to education. - The 
industrial system of Switzerland was shattered and the morale of the 
workers was lowered. The ideal of sharing in the management of the 
factories had seemed within their grasp, but now eluded them again. 
The worker lacks the desire for education for its own sake without a 
practical aim in view. The German worker finds this practical aim in 
the industrial power given him by the works councils and the political 
power given by the Federal Constitution. The Swiss worker is power- 
less in industry and in a hopeless minority in politics, and thus lacks 
this practical incentive. 

Education was further hampered by political dissension. In many 
towns, as for example in Basle, disputes between Communists and 
Socialists put a stop to educational work, or, as in Zurich, limited it to 
dramatic and artistic work. A tendency has grown up to regard any 
doubt cast on the accuracy of certain theories as heresy. Unprejudiced 
discussion of industrial and political questions in a spirit of enquiry thus 
becomes impossible. It is clearly impossible to undertake progressive 
educational work if doubt or criticism is forbidden. Workers’ education 
must be a matter not of belief and authority, but of investigation and 
freedom. 


Headquarters and Finance 

Immediately after the close of the war the Workers’ Education 
Committee prepared to resume its activities on the lines laid down 
in 1910. It began by attempting to broaden the scope of workers’ 
education, believing that the old ideal of harmonious development of 
mind and body applied to this as to other forms of education. En- 
deavours were therefore made to establish co-operative relations with 
the workers’ athletic associations by admitting three of their represent- 
atives to the Workers’ Education Committee. Unfortunately the various 
organisations continued to concern themselves with their individual work 
rather than with the aims common to all, and the Workers’ Education 
Committee was in danger of becoming a mere organ of publicity. The 
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new constitution of the Committee, therefore, provided merely for 
general co-operation with the athletic associations, thus recognising the 
importance of physical culture to the workers without binding the 
various bodies to unity of organisation. 

Serious efforts were made to set up a central office. For financial 
reasons it was impossible to have a full-time secretary, but two part-time 
secretaries, one for German and one for French Switzerland, were 
appointed. This can only be a temporary arrangement, but is the best 
that can be hoped for under present circumstances. 

The question of finance was also taken up. Since 1920 the Trade 
Union Federation has paid annual contributions at the rate of*10 centimes 
per member. The Social Democratic Party pays a sum of 3,000 francs 
annually and in 1921 undertook to defray the cost of upkeep of the 
central office. It is proposed that from 1923 onwards the Party shall 
pay its contribution on the same basis as the Trade Union Federation, 
so that all members of either organisation will pay an education levy. 


Local Committees 


Attention was then directed to improving the loca] organisation of 
workers’ education. A special type of leader is required for this work, 
as distinct from trade union or political work, and has been very difficult 
to find. The whole success of workers’ education depends on the local 
committees, but of the 107 set up only 12 were really carrying on work. 
The early attempts were made with great enthusiasm, but as they did 
not attract large numbers of students the committees became discour- 
aged instead of being content with small beginnings. The central office 
had to investigate conditions in each committee and offer advice and 
encouragement. In some cases the areas for which committees were 
responsible were too small, and in order to make them more efficient two 
or more were combined. The central Committee was most active in its 
efforts to revive the dormant local committees ; since 1920 about 170 
different circulars have been issued. As a result there are now about 70 
committees in active operation in German Switzerland and about 15 in 
French Switzerland. 


Publications 


A special educational periodical, Die sozialistische Bildungsarbeit, is 
issued and sent to all members of local education committees and many 
officials of the labour movement. It has a monthly circulation of 1,500 
copies, but unfortunately no similar periodical has yet been created for 
French Switzerland. In order to counteract the effects of the trash 
known as ‘ family newspapers * which are read in about 500,000 working- 
class families, the Workers’ Education Committee began the publication 
of an illustrated family newspaper Der Aufstieg. This venture is still 
only in its initial stages, and has suffered from the effect of the general 
depression and the competition of other papers which have organised 
very attractive insurance schemes. Tha central office also supplies 
educational notes to the labour press, though unfortunately not so much 
use is made of these as might be desired. 


Lectures 


The central Committee draws up lists, for German and French Switz- 
erland respectively, of lecturers and subjects in order to assist local 
committees in drawing up their winter programmes. In 1921-1922 series 
of lectures were organised for the first time. So far seven such series 
have been given, each including from six to twenty lectures. The central 
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Committee pays travelling expenses and the local committees pay from 
20 to 40 francs towards the lecturers’ fees and maintenance. Hitherto 
the lectures have been mainly on economic subjects, but next winter 
science and art will be included. The lecture series were given by 
lecturers from abroad. 

A lantern and cinema department has been set up, and at present has 
3,000 metres of film available. In order to meet the great need for 
educational films arrangements have been made with the Swiss Educa- 
tional and Popular Cinematograph Film Society to provide these. 


Libraries 


The organisation of libraries has also received attention. In 1921 a 
course of training for librarians was given by Dr. Stern of Vienna, and 
a similar course is to be held in 1923. The courses are held in Berne 
for central Switzerland and in Zurich for the eastern part of the country. 
A special supplement to the Sozialistische Bildungsarbeit is issued for 
librarians. All workers’ libraries are conducted on a uniform system 
laid down by the Workers’ Education Committee, which issues special 
catalogue and borrowers’ cards and forms for statistics and reports, 
which have to be sent in every year. Where local funds were insuf- 
ficient to establish a library the central Committee endeavoured to 
supply the lack by means of travelling libraries of about 50 books, 
which were lent to local committees in return for a deposit. The 
expense involved, however, was considerable, and the Committee 
therefore came to an agreement with the Swiss People’s Library, which 
was founded with government assistance for similar purposes. This 
organisation now supplies specially selected libraries to workers’ 
education committees, and the central Committee, which is represented 
on the governing body of the People’s Library, has given up its own 
travelling libraries. 

Centralised purchase has been organised by the central office in order 
to obtain books for libraries as cheaply as possible, but this is still in 
the experimental stage. Attempts have also been made to centralise 
the work of the various workers’ bookshops, but here too little has 


as yet been achieved. 


Summer Schools and Tours 


In 1922 the first workers’ summer school was held in Zurich from 
31 July to 12 August. The Federal School Council provided accommoda- 
tion for the school in the Federal Technical College. Lectures were 
given in the morning, and in the afternoon the students, who numbered 
43, were divided into small discussion classes. The subjects studied 
were : economic problems of Switzerland ; world economics ; trade union 
problems of today; and labour law. The Workers’ Education 
Committee gave a maintenance grant of 5 francs a day to each student 


and in some cases paid travelling expenses. The Federal Government 


and the municipalities of Berne and Zurich made grants in aid of the 
school. 

A second summer school is to be held this year in or near Berne. It 
was found last year that the programme of the course was too varied 
to admit of satisfactory study and it will therefore be limited this summer 
to three subjects : collective agreements, the organisation of finance and 
banking in Switzerland, and co-operative problems of today. Unfor- 
tunately the Workers’ Education Committee will be unable to give 
financial assistance to students and the Federal Government has refused. 
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its request for a further grant. The trade unions themselves will 
therefore have to bear the cost, and the assistance of the co-operative 
societies is essential. In this way the summer school will become a 
permanent institution. 

The International Conference on Workers’ Education held in Brussels 
in August 1922 (4) recommended the organisation of educational tours in 
foreign countries, and the Swiss Workers’ Education Committee 
therefore hoped to arrange a tour through Germany, visiting Berlin, 
Hamburg or Essen, and Frankfort-on-Main, in May of this year. 
Among the institutions studied were to be works councils and similar 
bodies and organisations for the training of labour leaders, such as the 
works councils schools and the Labour Academy of Frankfort-on- 
Main (7). Such tours should also become a regular feature. 

District conferences of local education committees have been held 
every year, and in the year 1923-1924 it is hoped to hold the first national 
workers’ education congress. The Swiss Workers’ Education 
Committee was represented at the International Conferences of 1913 and 
1922, and there strongly urged the creation of an international office 
for workers’ education and an institute of workers’ psychology and 
teaching method. 


The lines along which it is hoped that workers’ education in Switzer- 
land will develop are not those of imparting the maximum of information 
but of developing the power of independent thought and study. The 
Committee therefore endeavours to replace the old system of lectures 
by that of discussion classes in which the teacher and students work 
together. This, however, necessitates special training for the teachers. 
Something is done towards this end by the issue of outline lectures and 
courses, subjects for discussion, etc. Isolated lectures should give way 
to classes, and these classes will, it is hoped, develop into labour schools, 
rather on the lines of the British week-end schools. 

In conclusion something may be Said of grants from the public 
authorities. The Workers’ Education Committee would gladly accept 
these, provided that no conditions were attached. A number of muni- 
cipalities have already given grants to local committees. The Federal 
Council proposed to include in the Budget for 1923 a credit of 10,000 
francs to be used in aid of popular education, but the legislature 
rejected the proposal, apparently through fear of revolutionary propa- 
ganda. This fear, however, is quite unjustified. The activities of the 
Workers’ Education Committee are, it is true, entirely distinct from 
those of any middle-class organisation, and are a means of effecting 
the liberation of the workers, but its main object is the intellectual 
emancipation of the workers and the raising of the level of education 
among them. 





(?) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 814-815. 
(7) Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct, 1922, pp. 640-642. 
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Some Modern Forms of Apprenticeship 


HE decline of apprenticeship in modern times has been observed in 
almost every country. To a large extent it has been parallel with, 
though not necessarily entirely due to, the growth of large-scale 

industry. With increasing specialisation, all-round skill is no longer 
demanded of the average worker. The high speed of modern manufac- 
ture leaves little time for training, while under a system of piece wages 
the adult worker loses part of his earnings if he spends time on training 
apprentices. Boys entering industry are attracted by the comparatively 
high wages offered in unskilled occupations which they can enter 
immediately, and prefer this to the low wages and discipline of ap- 
prenticeship. The fact that many of these highly paid occupations 
prove to be blind alleys is not realised sufficiently clearly to deter the 
young worker from entering them. 

The rigidity of the apprenticeship contract is frequently disliked both 
by employers and workers. The employer wishes to be able to increase 
or decrease his staff according to his immediate needs, while the worker 
also wishes to be free to change his job. The limitation of the number 
of apprentices to each employer or of the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen which, like the institution of apprenticeship itself, has been 
handed down from the guild organisation of the Middle Ages, has been 
the cause of considerable friction in modern times. 

Whatever the causes of the decline, complaints are almost universally 
made that there is a shortage of highly skilled workers and that the 
workers now produced as skilled are too often most inadequately trained. 
The old system of apprenticeship at its best provided supervision, 
training, and at the termination of the contract opportunities for 
employment. The modern survivals of the system too often guarantee 
none of these conditions. 

In some countries attempts are being made to revive the old system 
of apprenticeship to a master craftsman working in a small shop (?). 
In other cases it has been recognised that large-scale production is an 
essential feature of modern industry, and attempts have been made to 
adapt and modify the old methods of apprenticeship to the new conditions. 
In the following pages some account is given of methods and experiments 
which have been tried in the United States, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia. It may be noted that many of them have been made in 
railways, printing, and the building trades. 





(1) The sources on which this article is baSed include, among others, the 
following : 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN. The Apprenticeship Law with 
Explanations. Madison, 1921. 24 pp. 
Union or Soutn Arrica: Apprenticeship Act, 1922 (No. 26). Reprinted 
in INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFicE: Legislative Series, 1922, S.A. 1. 
South Wales Industrial Gazette, 29 Apr. 1922. Sydney. 
The Maoriland Worker, 14 Feb. 1923. Wellington. 
Labour Gazette of Canada, June 1921, Oct. and Dec. 1922. Ottawa. 
Labour and Industry, monthly bulletin of the Department of Labour and 
Industry of Pennsylvania, Jan. 1923. Harrisburg. 
(3) See notes on chambers of crafts in France in International Labour 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 786-794. 
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STATE REGULATION 


The Apprenticeship Act of Wisconsin represents an attempt to revive 
the old form of apprenticeship, but with the state as a third party to 
the contract in order to secure its observance and protect the interests 
of the apprentice. All minors in employment where the giving of 
instruction forms part of the agreement between the employer and the 
worker must be employed under an indenture. The form of the 
indenture is laid down in detail by the Act and the regulations issued 
under it. It must be signed by the apprentice, his parent or guardian, 
and the employer, and contain the names of the parties, the age of the 
apprentice, and the dates of commencement and termination of the period 
of apprenticeship ; this period is as a rule four years. The indenture 
must also specify the trade to be taught, the exact processes included in 
the instruction, and the approximate time to be devoted to each, as well 
as the rate of pay during each stage of apprenticeship and the number 
of hours to be spent on work and on school instruction. The Act provides 
that during the first two years of apprenticeship the child must spend 
not less than 5 hours per week or an equivalent on school work, and 
that his total hours of work must not exceed 55 per week. An ap- 
prentice over 18 years of age may be allowed to work overtime not 
exceeding 30 hours per month. Overtime is reckoned as all time 
over 10 hours per day and must be paid at the rate of time and a half. 
Time spent in school must be paid at the same rate as working time. 

The administration of the Act is in the hands of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, which keeps copies of all indentures, permits 
annulment for good cause shown by either party, prosecutes for violation 
of contract, and generally keeps in touch with employers and apprentices 
and endeavours to extend the apprenticeship scheme to an increasing 
number of establishments. All trade agreements affecting apprentice- 
ship must be approved by the Industrial Commission. Standard 
schedules of instruction have been drawn up for the principal trades 
in which apprenticeship is practised by joint committees of employers 
and workers; under special circumstances deviations from the 
standard may be permitted by the Industrial Commission. 

The list of trades in Wisconsin at present employing apprentices 
includes building, electrical work, metal trades, printing, certain of the 
garment trades, and a variety of miscellaneous trades. 

Although employers are not compelled to adopt apprenticeship, the 
system is being steadily extended throughout the State, and has on the 
whole worked most successfully. It is stated that co-operation with the 
schools requires to be more fully worked out, as attendance at some 
school, if this is available, is an essential feature of the apprenticeship 
contract. It is possible for two boys to be apprenticed to an employer 
and spend their time alternately in school and at work. A further 
development of this system would greatly benefit apprentices by giving 
them a better education than is provided by the minimum requirement 
of 5 hours’ schooling per week. 


The functions of the New South Wales Board of Trade set up in 1918 
under the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act include the super- 
vision and regulation of apprenticeship. The Board is empowered to 
determine the occupations in which apprenticeship shall be made 
compulsory and to fix the conditions of apprenticeship in those occupa- 
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tions, to determine the limitation, if any, of the number of apprentices, 
to keep a record of all apprenticeship contracts and to prescribe standard 
forms for these. It has also to encourage and create joint councils of 
employers and workers on apprenticeship, to co-operate with the 
educational authorities in encouraging young workers to attend school, 
and, if school attendance be made compulsory for apprentices, to see that 
regulations in this respect are carried out. 

The educational authorities are required to co-operate in the scheme 
by establishing vocational offices to advise children on the occupations 
which they should enter. Boys who refuse to enter skilled trades with 
the apprenticeship involved should be required to attend a continuation 
school of some kind until the age of 16 or 17. 

The apprenticeship scheme has already been put in force by a number 
of trades and joint apprenticeship councils established. These councils 
are at present only advisory, but it is hoped that when the scheme is 
complete they may take over administrative functions as well, it being 
considered that such trade councils will be better able to exercise 
detailed supervision and regulation than a central government 
department. The trades at present covered are: iron and shipbuilding, 
building, the leather trades, furniture manufacture, the clothing trades, 
printing, the food trades, various manufacturing trades, coalmining 
mechanics, and hairdressing. 

The old limitation on the number of apprentices allowed to each 
employer has been replaced by a limitation according to the needs of 
industry, which are determined by statistical investigation. Similarly 
the rates of pay for apprentices have been determined on a statistical 
basis. The minimum age for apprenticeship was fomerly 16, but all 
limitation of age has now been removed and any boy or man from 
14 upwards may be apprenticed. 

Regulations for the building trades have recently been issued. In 
general, the period of apprenticeship is to be five years for boys under 
16 and is reduced proportionately for those of a greater age. The period 
for apprentices over 18 is to be fixed in each case. Apprenticeship for 
bricklayers is not to be more than three years in length, and for 
bricklayers’ labourers not more than two. During the first three years 
of apprenticeship boys must attend school for not less than 6 hours per 
week ; those under 16 do so during working hours. If a boy attends 
school in his own time and obtains a certificate of proficiency, the time 
spent in school is reckoned as part of his apprenticeship period. Hours 
of work for apprentices are to be those ruling in the industry, but no 
overtime is allowed for boys under 17. 

An interesting innovation in the scheme is that boys can be apprenticed 
to a group of employers as well as to individuals. In this case the 
members of the employers’ association are jointly but not severally 
liable for the performance of the contract and the apprentice may work 
for any member of the association as directed by its authorised officer. 
This helps to ensure that the apprentice receives as thorough a training 
as possible, and, especially in a highly organised trade, largely overcomes 
the difficulty caused by the apprentice’s desire to move from one 
establishment to another. 

Rates of pay for apprentices are stated in a schedule attached to the 
regulations. A register of apprentices is kept by the Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Board, with which copies of indentures are filed, and to 
which disputes between employers and apprentices are referred. The 
Building Trades Apprenticeship Board includes representatives of 
employers and workers and the educational authorities. The functions 
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of the Board are to stimulate the interest of employers and boys in 
apprenticeship, to interview boys and parents before entering 
apprenticeship, recommend boys to employers, prepare lists of employers 
according to the facilities for training which they can offer, and 
supervise the training of apprentices. 


A somewhat similar system is set up by the Apprenticeship Act of 
South Africa. This Act is largely based on the suggestions of an 
Apprenticeship Committee set up by the National Conference of 
Employers and Employed held in 1919. The provisions of the Act 
apply only to certain trades or branches of trades designated in the 
schedule attached to the Act, or which may be added to this 
schedule. The first schedule includes boot making, building, clothing, 
carriage building, electrical engineering, food (baking, butchery, mill- 
ing), furniture, leather working, mechanical engineering, and print- 
ing. Apprenticeship committees, including an equal number of re- 
presentatives of employers and workers, with an independent chair- 
man, are to be set up for each of the designated trades in defined 
areas. These committees are to draw up regulations respecting the 
period of apprenticeship, the number of apprentices to be employed, 
the qualifications and course of training required, the vocational 
classes which apprentices must attend, and the wages to be paid them. 
The committees may recommend to the Minister of Mines and Indus- 
tries the adoption of the regulations so drawn up, the designation 
of further trades or branches of trades to which the Act should be 
applied, and may investigate disputes in respect of apprenticeship. 
For this purpose they may subpoena witnesses and hear evidence on 
oath with similar procedure to that of the Courts. 

From the date of the coming into operation of the Act no minor 
may be employed in any of the designated trades except under a 
written contract of apprenticeship as defined in the Act. The contract 
must be signed by the employer, the apprentice, and his parent or 
guardian, and registered with the apprenticeship inspector, by whom 
it must be approved. He may not, however, withold his approval 
without the previous consent of the competent apprenticeship com- 
mittee. The payment of premiums of any kind is strictly forbidden. 
Any minor over fifteen may be apprenticed, provided that he will 
not have attained the age of 26 before the expiration of the contract. 
The contract may be annulled by mutual agreement, with the approva? 
of the Minister, or by the inspector for good cause shown by either 
party. Contravention or default render the offender liable to legal 
proceedings. 


APPRENTICESHIP WITHOUT STATE REGULATION 


An example of an extensive scheme of apprenticeship independent of 
legal regulation is provided by the New South Wales railways and 
tramways, on which about 1,600 apprentices are employed. No formal 
contract of apprenticeship is signed, but the boys employed are always 
regarded as apprentices and the system has as much stability as those 
with a written contract. Boys must have at least a primary school 
education on engagement but have to pass an examination which, it is 
Stated, frequently eliminates 80 per cent. of the applicants. A medical 
examination is also required. In addition to their training in employ- 
9 
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ment, apprentices have to take supplementary workshop training in 
their employer's time and general technical instruction in their own 
time. Until 1919 both forms of instruction were provided by the State 
Technical College, but the Railway Commissioners have established a 
Railway and Tramway Institute which provides educational facilities 
of all kinds for their employees. In 1919 special instructional 
workshops were set up in connection with it to provide compulsory 
workshop training for apprentices. The instructional workshops cover 
the same course as the Technical College, but the material supplied is 
used for practical purposes and not only for teaching ; it is claimed that 
the instruction is therefore more practical and thorough. Apprentices 
are prepared for the certificates of trade competency granted by the 
Technical College. Electrical apprentices still go to the Technical 
College for the more advanced stages of their course. While under 
training in the instructional workshops (included in working hours) the 
apprentices work a smaller number of hours per week than on ordinary 
work, but are paid at the same weekly rates. Special arrangements are 
made, by correspondence and otherwise, for apprentices at country 
stations and for those who are moved from one station to-another. . 


Apprenticeship has been systematically organised in the shops of 
the Grand Trunk Railways of Canada for about twenty years. Boys 
can follow apprenticeship to about nineteen different trades in the 
motive power and car department. The general superintendent of 
this department, with the mechanical and electrical engineer, has 
general charge of the work, while the supervisor of apprentices 
arranges schedules of instruction, classes, etc. He also organises 
athletics among the apprentices, and matches are arranged between 
the different stations. There are six permanent instructors at the main 
stations and three travelling instructors who visit seven shops weekly. 
Applicants for employment have to be between 16 and 21 years of 
age and to pass a physical and simple written examination. The 
period of apprenticeship is normally five years. A schedule is drawn 
up for each trade and the boys are moved from one machine to an- 
other under the supervision of skilled instructors. A text book on 
shop practice is given free to each apprentice ; this contains questions 
and answers applicable to each year’s work, thus assisting him to 
keep up to the standard required. Classes in drawing, mathematics, 
etc. are held during working hours for two hours per week; this 
time is paid at the ordinary rates. A text book is also supplied 
for these classes, divided into six-monthly sections. Apprentices may 
also attend first-aid classes. Examinations are held every six months, 
and the apprentice must obtain at least 50 per cent. marks in these or 
else take the examination again a month later. Quarterly reports on 
the progress of the apprentices are compiled by the instructor and 
sent to the boys’ parents, who return them to the shop superintendent 
with their remarks. The system appears to have worked most satis- 
factorily ; as an illustration of this it is stated that vacancies in the 
mechanical department can almost invariably be filled without going 
outside the Grand Trunk shops, while many of the highest positions 
are now occupied by men who began work as apprentices. 


Apprenticeship on the Western Lines of the Canadian National 
Railways has recently been reorganised on a systematic basis. Some 
eight years ago the management of the Fort Rouge workshops ,at 
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Winnipeg realised that its system of apprenticeship was producing 
most unsatisfactory results. At the end of their five years’ apprentice- 
ship the boys were rarely properly trained and even more rarely able 
to take posilions of responsibility. It was found that there was no 
regular provision for instruction in all branches of the various trades 
and no special supervision or encouragement for the apprentices. A 
conference of the management and the workers was called and as a result 
a special instructor was appointed to devote three hours per day to 
teaching apprentices and arranging their shop work. There were at this 
time 50 apprentices preparing for eleven different trades. A syllabus of 
instruction was drawn up for each trade and each apprentice was 
required to complete the whole of this programme. Later the instructor 
devoted his whole time to instruction and supervision of the apprentices. 
This was found to have a very good effect on the quality of the training 
of the apprentices for actual work, but their general education and 
theoretical technical knowledge still left much to be desired. Arrange- 
ments were made with the local education authorities to hold evening 
classes for the railway shop apprentices. This was soon found to be 
unsatisfactory. The boys were tired at the end of their day’s work and 
unable to give their full attention to the classes. The instruction 
moreover was not of a type suited to their needs and therefore failed to 
hold their interest. The management therefore made arrangements 
with the International Correspondence Schools to provide the material 
for instruction and classes on this basis were run by the apprentices’ 
class instructor. 

The system has now so far developed that there are about 300 
apprentices in the various workshops of the Western lines and at the 
Winnipeg shops a supervisor of apprentices and three full-time 
instructors; at other large centres part-time instructors have been 
appointed. Applicants for employment as apprentices are now inter- 
viewed by the supervisor of apprentices who, if he considers them 
suitable, sends them to the class instructor who further interviews them 
and sets an examination. A boy who passes this is put on the waiting 
list and when a vacancy occurs is medically examined and then duly 
enrolled as an apprentice. His training is arranged by the class 
instructor and includes 2} hours weekly in technical classes, which hours 
are paid at the ordinary rates of pay. Each boy is required to do half 
an hour’s private study in his own time every day. The progress of 
the apprentice is measured by monthly and quarterly examinations and 
any boy who fails to gain at least 45 per cent. of marks in these examina- 
tions has to repeat his work until he is able to do so. The supervisor 
of apprentices states that not only has the efficiency of the boys increased 
to a very marked extent, but the general tone and level of education 
among them has also greatly improved. 


CO-OFERATION RETWKEN EMPLOVFRS AND WORKERS 


In order to consider methods of overcoming the difficulties of recruiting 
and training apprentices for the building trades, the executive board of 
the New York Building Congress in January 1922 appointed a committee 
on apprenticeship. As a result a general system of apprenticeship for 
the New York building trades has been organised under a general board 
comprising representatives of the employers and workers in equal 
numbers. Similar joint boards are set up for each trade in the industry. 
Each trade board is to draw up complete regulations for apprenticeship 
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in that trade covering enrolment, age, and period of apprenticeship ; 
examinations, promotions and transfer; wages; hours of work and 
school instruction and enforcement of school atiendance ; programme of 
instruction both at work and at school ; adjustment of disputes between 
employer and apprentices ; the ratio of apprentices to journeymen. The 
joint boards have also to investigate facilities for instruction and 
employment with the various employers before permitting them to 
engage apprentices. The responsibility for finding employment for 
apprentices is to be undertaken by the trade board rather than the 
individual employer. The system is based on the principle that 
apprentices should be trajned “on the job ” rather than in school, though 
provision is made for theoretical technical instruction. 

In October 1922 the Board of Education of New York City, in agreement 
with employers and workers, adopted a system of training apprentices 
for painting and decorating. Ordinarily the apprenticeship period in 
these trades is four years, but the employers and the trade union agreed 
that two years’ attendance at the vocational school for painters and 
decorators should count as one year’s apprenticeship. Boys at this 
school devote half their time to practical vocational training and 
half to the ordinary secondary school subjects. Those leaving the 
school at the age of 16 or 18 thus enter the trade as second-year 
apprentices. They are still compelled to attend evening classes on two 
nights a week. The employers pay half the ordinary hourly wage for 
the time spent at evening school and if boys fail to attend they lose their 
employment and forfeit their trade union membership, thus being 
practically forced out of the industry. 

If the vocational school cannot supply a large enough number of 
apprentices, the employers have agreed to apply to the continuation 
schools for selected boys. These, however, will have to serve the 
ordinary four years’ apprenticeship. A joint committee of employers 
and workers supervises the work of apprentices, adjusts disputes, and 
attends to any transfer of apprentices from one employer to another. 


In order to meet the shortage of plasterers and plumbers in California, 
the Industrial Association of San Francisco has established a school to 
give intensive courses of training for these two trades. Plasterers, after 
passing physical and intelligence tests, are given a three months’ course 
in the school and after a year’s experience in the trade are regarded as 
qualified journeymen. Plumbers work in three groups, graded by 
intelligence tests. Each group spends two weeks in the school and four 
in practical employment until a minimum of eight weeks has been spent 
in the school. They receive no wages while in the school but are paid 
at apprentice rates while in employment. While hardly a regular 
system of apprenticeship, this scheme is interesting as an example of 
an effort by an employers’ association to modify the older, more rigid 
methods of training to meet the immediate needs of the present. 


The question of apprenticeship is one which vitally concerns the trade 
unions, which have frequently in the United States, as elsewhere, 
co-operated with the employers in organising training. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union has for some years instituted courses of 
training, either with or without the co-operation of the employer, which 
its apprentice members are required to take. The School for Printers’ 
Apprentices in New York is managed jointly by the Printers’ League 
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Section of the New York Employing Printers’ Association, Typographical 
Union Number 6, and the Hudson Guild. By the agreement under which 
the school-was established, the employer is bound to employ only 
registered apprentices, to send all such apprentices to the school, to allow 
them to attend the school during work hours from 3 to 5 p.m. once a 
week, and to pay into the funds of the school $25 per year per apprentice. 
The apprentice, on the other hand, is bound to attend the school 
regularly, to attend in his own time once a week from 6 to 8 p.m., and to 
pay a ice rising from $10 to $20 per year. The number of apprentices 
is strictly limited, all applications being examined by joint committees 
of employers and workers. In addition to instruction in the school, the 
Union exercises very strict supervision over the training given in 
printing establishments, in order to see that this is adequate. 

In Indianapolis the Typographical] Union makes it compulsory for a 
boy entering his third year of apprenticeship to take the Union lessons 
in printing, for which he pays 50 cents a week for 50 consecutive weeks, 
the Union advancing the fee for the course. Registered apprentices 
receive instruction in the evenings in the schoo] of printing organised 
by the United Typothetae of America (the employers’ association). 
Here, as in New York, there is complete co-operation between employers 
and workers, 


Notes on Workers’ Education 


EDUCATION IN THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


been a valuable means of raising the level of education among its 
members. In addition, however, the co-operative organisations 
in many countries have undertaken definite educational work, either by 
training co-operative employees, giving instruction in the theory of 
co-operation, or by providing more general educational facilities. 
Information on the educational work of co-operative societies will 
therefore be given from time to time under the heading of Education. 
Instruction in the principles and practice of co-operation is the most 
usual form of education provided. Training in book-keeping and 
management of co-operative stores and similar matters should strictly 
be regarded as technical education, but as it is usually coupled with 
more general training it may be included under the heading of wurkers’ 
education. 


T" co-operative movement by its very existence and growth has 


Germany 


The highly organised co-operative movement in Germany long ago 
realised the need of training its employees for the technical work 
they had to undertake ('). Since the war this need has been 
increasingly realised, as considerable difficulty has arisen in finding 
skilled and experienced officials for the various forms of co-operative 
societies. 

The educational work of the Central Union of German Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies (Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine) has 





(*) Information from the Central Union of German Consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies and other sources. ; 
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since 1910 been entrusted to a central Continuation Education Committee 
(Fortbildungskommission). The Committee is financed by a subscription 
from all societies in the Union equal to 10 pfennig per member per year. 
This Committee was instructed to give all possible assistance to local 
societies organising courses of instruction for their own members and 
to prepare lists of lectures, text books, and lantern lectures, as well as 
to provide lecturers for conferences of co-operative societies. Of recent 
years the number of such lectures given has been very small, although 
a comprehensive list of lecturers and subjects is issued by the Committee. 
Summer schools are held for members of boards of directors (Vorstand) 
lasting four weeks. In the summer of 1921 four such schools were held, 
attended by 109 students. In connection with these summer schools 
two-day courses for members of boards of control (Aufsichtsrat) are 
given. In 1921 these were attended by 416 students. Similar courses 
are to be held this summer in four centres. In addition a three weeks’ 
training course for secretaries of co-operative societies is to be held at 
Hamburg. 

In 1920 a Co-operative School to provide a six months’ course of training 
for employees and officials of co-operative societies was opened at 
Hamburg. Students are sent by district oganisations and by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society (Grosseinkaufsgesellschaft deutscher 
Konsumvereine). The societies set their employees free for the six 
months of the course and continue to pay a certain proportion of their 
wages for their personal and family expenses. Part of the students’ 
expenses in Hamburg are paid by the Continuation Education Committee, 
and the students have to guarantee that they will return to their previous 
employment in their own society. Applications for admission are 
considered by the Committee, but the only definite conditions laid down 
are that applicants shall have at least a good elementary education and 
be in the employment of a co-operative society. The larger part of the 
curriculum is occupied by practical training in co-operative management, 
book-keeping, banking, buying, transport, insurance, taxation, advertise- 
ment, co-operative propaganda, etc. The more theoretical subjects 
taught include the history of the co-operative movement, both national 
and international, economics, and law. Instruction in the school is 
supplemented by visits to co-operative and private establishments in the 
neighbourhood. The school accommodates 24 students, four of whom 
may be private individuals attending at their own expense. In the year 
1921-1922 only 18 students were enrolled, but in the current year 23 are 
in attendance. The age of the students varies considerably, ranging 
from about 25 to 39 or 40. This, combined with variations in the standard 
of previous education, makes the arrangement of courses very difficult. 
The Committee propose that a more rigid process of selection of students 
should be adopted. 

The German School of Agricultural Co-operation organised by the 
National Union of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
(Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften) 
was re-opened after a break of five years, due to the war, in 1919. It 
gives a five months’ course of training to about 20 students who are 
employees of agricultural co-operative societies, the majority being 
accountants. A large number of practical and theoretical subjects are 
taught. On the theoretical side may be mentioned: principles of 
agricultural co-operation, agricultural trade and tariffs, law, money and 
credit, and civics. The practical subjects include book-keeping and 
management, auditing, buying, practice in public speaking, and steno- 
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graphy. In this school also visits are paid to various co-operative 
societies in order to study their organisation and methods of work. 

The General Union of Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies (Generalverband 
der deutschen Raijjeisen-Genossenschajten) organises a great many 
short courses of training for officials and members of co-operative 
societies. Thus in 1920 there were 50 courses in different parts of the 
country for book-keepers, attended by 1,588 students, 42 courses for 
members of boards of directors and boards of control, and 32 general 
courses of training ; in addition lecal societies organise courses for their 
own employees. The Union is at present running a three months’ course 
for accountants in co-operation, law, economics, co-operative manage- 
ment, auditing and book-keeping, savings and loan’ banks, taxation, and 
insurance. 

The above notes give an outline of some types of work undertaken by 
co-operative societies, though the description does not pretend to be 
complete. It will be noted that the type of training given is more strictly 
confined to technical co-operative subjects than is the case in some other 
co-operative movements, but a certain amount of general education is 
also given. 


Great Britain 


Through the Central Education Committee of the Co-operative Union, 
the education committees of local societies, and the men’s and women’s 
co-operative guilds, the British co-operative movement carries on a 
great deal of educational work (?). The Centra] Educational Committee 
arranges syllabuses of instruction which are used by the local com- 
mittees in organising classes for young people and adults. The Central 
Committee also conducts correspondence classes in the same subjects, 
and organises training classes for salesmen and managers and for 
teachers. In 1921-1922 classes in the principles, history, or economics 
of co-operation numbered 592, with over 2,000 students. Technical 
classes in book-keeping, co-operative management, etc., 242 in numper, 
enrolled about 4,000 students. There were 37 classes, with a member- 
ship of 800, in economic and social subjects, and 14 classes, with 300 
members, in general educational subjects. 

The Co-operative Union organises week-end and summer schools 
both for co-operative officials and ordinary members of the movement, 
and by means of examinations, scholarships, and prizes endeavours to 
stimulate interest in and understanding of the movement. It is hoped 
shortly to establish a co-operative college in Manchester, and until the 
financial difficulties are overcome college work for a limited number 
of students from Great Britain and abroad is conducted at the head- 
quarters of the Union. 


United States 


The third congress of the Co-operative League of America received 
a report from a Committee on Education in Co-operation (*) which points 
out that “in the United States co-operative education is still in its 





(7) Co-opERATIVE Union: Report of the Central Education Commtitee of the 
Co-operative Union for the Congress Year 1921-1922. Manchester, Co-operative 
Union. 1922. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, 
pp. 818-819. 

(*) Report of the Proceedings of the Third American Co-operative Convention, 
Chicago, Ill.. 26, 27, and #8 Oct. 1999. New York, Co-operative League of 
America. 1923, 
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infancy ”. Large and flourishing societies too often fail to realise the 
need of specific training in co-operation, while smaller and less success- 
ful societies which have more reason to appreciate the need of such 
training are unable to aiford ‘ine initial outlay involved. The Com- 
miltee strongly urge that ever, co-operative society should have an 
education committee which, by the organisation of lectures and the 
distribution of books and pamphlets on co-operation, should arouse 
interest and supply information. Educational work should be financed 
by a regular levy on all members of the society. Almost the only 
experiment in the technical training of co-operative employees in the 
United States has been made by the Co-operative Central Exchange at 
Superior, Wisconsin. In the four years of its existence more than a 
hundred students have attended the courses, which are, however, all 
in the Finnish language. It is recommended that similar schools using 
the English language should be set up in other large centres. 

An interesting application of the principles of co-operation to educa- 
tion has been made by the co-operative schools of Greater New York. 
Their supporters claim that the co-operative movement should control 
education in the same way as it attempts to control distribution and 
production. Many young workers who are unable to attend the full- 
time secondary schools continue their studies at evening schools and 
classes after working hours. In 1919 a number of students in a private 
evening school of this kind went on strike in protest against the 
exploitation and inefficiency of the proprietor. After several months’ 
agitation they gathered a group of 200 students, who proceeded to 
organise their own school on co-operative lines. This has now been 
carried on successfully for three years, during which time nearly 2,000 
students have passed through the school; there are now three 
co-operative schools in New York City. The management of each school 
is in the hands of an executive committee elected by the students, which 
appoints instructors and arranges the curriculum, subject to the 
approval of the students. All instructors and students are shareholders 
in the co-operative society which owns the school. The curriculum 
includes most of the ordinary educational subjects, in addition to 
courses in theoretical and practical co-operation, and prepares its 
students to enter college. The success of schools managed and owned 
by students is claimed to prove that co-operation can enter the field 
of education as well as of production and distribution, and that such 
schools will produce the ren and women who will become the leaders 
of the co-operative movement. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


In 1902 the Prosveta (Education) Society was founded at Sarajevo 
for the support of Serbian students in Bosnia-Herzegovina (4). Under 
Austro-Hungarian rule the society devoted itself mainly to fostering 
national spirit and providing scholarships and maintenance for Serbian 
students and secondary scholars. On the outbreak of war the organisa- 
tion was broken up by the authorities, but was kept alive by Serbian 
committees in the United States and at Geneva. 

In 1919 the society was reconstituted and extended its sphere of 
work to the entire Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The 
provision of scholarships, etc. being regarded as one of the functions of 





{*) Information supplied by the Prosveta, Sarajevo. 
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the new national government, the Prosveta decided to devote most of 
its attention to adult education. Its earlier work for students and 
scholars has not yet been entirely given up, owing to the fact that the 
resources of the state are not adequate to meet all needs in this respect 
and that some branches of the Prosveta still hold to pre-war traditions. 
At present the society gives assistance to about eight university students 
and 438 secondary scholars every year. The provision of scholarships 
for the technical training of apprentices, which formed part of the 
society's activities before the war, is now handed over to organisations 
established especially for this purpose. The Prosveta, however, still 
makes a grant to these societies of about 25,000 dinars per year (°). 

As the proportion of illiteracy in the country is very high, amounting 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina to 87 per cent. of the population, the Prosveta 
has made various attempts to provide education for illiterate adults. 
The problem, however, is too vast for a single private organisation ; 
the most important agent for the eradication of illiteracy is the army, 
which gives some education to illiterates during their military service, 
The Prosveta still, however, devotes a proportion of its funds, amount- 
ing from 1918 to 1922 to 42,000 dinars, to this purpose. 

The provision of simple and suitable reading matter has occupied 
the attention of the leaders of the society for some time. The society 
tself publishes a number of pamphlets on general educational questions 
and other literature, as well as the monthly periodical Prosveta. It 
also buys other books and either resells them at a very low price or 
distributes them free of charge. In connection with the distribution of 
books mention should be made of the Central Serbian Library, first 
established at Sarajevo in 1911. By 1921 there were more than 21,000 
volumes in this Library, which has established about 65 branches in 
various towns and villages, usually with reading rooms attached. 

Believing that general education must be based on sound and healthy 
habits of daily life, the society began to organise practical courses, 
especially in the country districts. These mostly take the form of 
domestic schools, with a two months’ course giving instruction in 
general care of the home. In 1921 the state also began to organise 
similar classes. 

The society arranges lectures in various centres, and has recently 
begun to develop the use of portable lantern and cinema apparatus 
which can be taken even to small and remote villages. 

Plans have been made for a people's university, modelled largely 
on the Danish people’s colleges. Financial difficulties have hitherto 
prevented the attainment of this object by the Prosveta, iut the idea 
has proved very popular in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdem. In 1922 
an institution of this kind was founded at Slavkovica in Serbia, though 
not by this society. The Prosveta also hopes to establish people's 
institutes (Narodni Dom) on a more modest scale than the projected 
people's university. The form of these institutions should vary accord- 
ing to local conditions, but it is hoped to make them not only resident 
workers’ colleges but centres of civic life, containing class rooms, 
lecture rooms, a library and reading rooms, a refreshment room, baths, 
and a garden and playing fields. A beginning has already been made 
in two centres with people's institutes somewhat on this plan. 

The organisation of the Prosveta is both widespread and flexible, 
adapting itself to local demands and conditions. At the end of 1919 
it had 19,425 members and 135 local committees. In 190 districts where 





(*) At par 1 dinar=1 franc. 
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the membership is less than 50 representatives to take the place of 
local committees have been appointed. In 1921-1922 the society spent 
about 640,000 dinars on adult education and 495,000 dinars on scholar- 
ships and maintenance for students and scholars. 

Owing to the fact that the majority of the population is rural and 
that the general level of education is low, it has not yet been possible 
to undertake much workers’ education strictly so called. With the 
progressive eradication of illiteracy, however, the plans which the 
Prosveta and similar organisations have drawn up will no doubt bear 


fruit. 
EDUCATION FOR CATHOLIC WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Catholic Social Guild of Great Britain was established in 1909 
to assist in working out the application of Catholic principles to actual 
social conditions, to create wider interest among Catholics in social 
questions, and to secure their co-operation in promoting social reform 
on Catholic lines (*). It is stated that party politics are entirely outside 
the scope of the Guild. Membership is open to Catholics of all classes, 
but the members are mainly drawn from the working classes. The 
present membership of the Guild is about 2,000, having more than 
doubled in the last four years. The Guild encourages the formation 
of local branches, which are then grouped in district associations. The 
most important form of educational work undertaken by the Guild is 
the organisation of study circles on social and economic subjects. It 
also provides lectures and correspondence tuition in these subjects. An 
annual summer school and a number of week-end schools are also 
organised. The Guild publishes text books and other literature on 
social and labour questions, which are both a means of education and 
a source of revenue. 

The most recent development of the work of the Guild is the founda- 
tion of the Catholic Workers’ College in October 1921 at Oxford. The 
College is very small, only six students, most of them industrial work- 
ers, being at present in residence. It is hoped that a larger number 
will be enrolled for the year 1923-1924, and a hostel for women students 
is being erected. 


THE WoRK PEoPLE’s COLLEGE OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


For more than ten years the Work People’s College at Duluth, 
Minnesota, has carried on educational work based on the idea that 
workers’ education must be organised and controlled entirely within the 
labour movement (’). The College has been mainly controlled by 
Finnish workers who are members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. The session lasts from November to April and the College 
accommodates about 60 students. Lectures and classes are held ‘in 
economics, sociology, industrial unionism, public speaking, parliament- 
ary practice, organisation, English, arithmetic, and book-keeping. 
Arrangements are made to adapt the instruction to the previous educa- 
tion of the students. The College also gives tuition by correspondence. 

At the fourteenth convention of the Industrial Workers of the 





(*) Information supplied by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. 
(") Industrial Solidarity, 23 Dec. 1922 and,6 Jan. 1923. Chicago. 
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World a resolution was adopted authorising the educational bureau of 
the organisation to take direct control of the instruction at the Work 
People’s College. As a result of meetings between the committee 
appointed to carry out this resolution and the representative of the 
College, from 1 January 1923 onwards the curriculum of the College, 
as oullined above, is controlled and approved by the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREECE IN 1920 (?) 


The number of factory inspectors in Greece in 1920 was nine, two 
of whom were women. In 1921 there were ten, two being women, 
and their work was divided over five inspection districts. From 
1 January to 31 December 1920 the number of visits of inspection was 
4,556 ; 2,897 of these took place in Athens and the Piraeus, the 
remainder in other towns. The comparatively small number of visits 
per inspector is attributed by the report to abnormal internal condi- 
tions in the country, which prevented journeys of inspection, so that, 
for instance, the whole of Macedonia and Crete are left out of the 
tables (p. 5). The visits covered 3,288 industrial and small under- 
takings in 24 different towns, the total numbers employed being 
38,447 men and 23,694 women and young persons. These figures 
obviously do not represent the whole of Greek industry. Many firms 
could not be inspected, since in the absence of factory statistics the 
inspection authorities had. to fall back on personal investigations, 
which are often difficult, because some firms, for example, in women’s 
tailoring, keep no fixed address, with a view to evading taxation. 

Classified according to industry the 4,556 visits of 1920 fall into the 


following groups (p. 9). 


Industry Number of Industry Number of 
inspections inspections 
Engineering 245 Paper and printing industries 246 
Building 244 Clothing industry 1,138 
Textile industry 337 Wood-working 162 
Food industries 731 Electrical industry 25 
Chemical industry 257 Tobacco industry 175 
Leather manufacturing 996 
Total 4,556 


The number of prosecutions instituted for contravention of labour 
laws was 115; 40 were contraventions of health and safety regulations, 
47 of regulations on the employment of young persons (mainly in 
tobacco and shoe factories), and 28 of regulations on working hours 
for women and young persons (mainly in the clothing industry) (p. 6). 

The report complains that the sanitary conditions in industrial 
undertakings leave much to be desired, except in new firms (p. 101). 
The number of workers to a room is often twice or three times the 
statutory number, lighting and ventilation is inadequate, the floors 
are of wood, the walls not plastered, conditions as to cleanliness are far 
from satisfactory, though in Athens and the Piraeus this may in part 
be ascribed to the water shortage in the summer. The dust nuisance 
is marked in woodworking industries, weaving mills, dve factories, 
brick works, cement works, and glass factories. In spite of the 
representations of the inspectors many employers fail to procure 





(2) Hupourcrion Etanrkes Orkonomias, DievTHunsis ERGASIAS KAI KoInonxtTKEs 
Pronous ; ErrrHeoresis Ercasias: Perilepsis ektheseon tou prosopikou Epitheo- 
reseos Erqanas epi tes epharmoges ton ergatikon nomon kata to elos 1920. 
Athens, Ethnikon Printing Works. 1921. 
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exhaust appliances, their excuse being the increase in prices due to 
the war and post-war conditions. The conveniences are old-fashioned 
and are often insufficient as compared with the number of workers. 
In very few cases are there mess-rooms and washing-rooms for the 
workers, who usually take their meals in neighbouring shops, the 
factory yard, or even in the machinery rooms (p. 10). Certain types 
of industry, such as the tanneries, are in a posilively deplorable state ; 
the same remark applies to undertakings in the provinces and to all 
temporary establishments. Even in government tobacco factories con- 
ditions are grievously unsatisfactory ; the inspectors’ reports to the 
competent Ministries have for years been completely disregarded 
(p. 11). 

There is also much to criticise in small firms. Shoemakers’ work- 
shops are at the very lowest level as regards equipment and cleanliness, 
They are usually found in damp basements or in corridors, the work- 
rooms are frequently used for selling purposes as well and consequently 
badly lighted, because by tradition the finished goods are hung from the 
ceiling in the front part of the room so that the assistants working in 
the background sit in the dark. Of the 600 shoemaking workshops 
inspected in Athens and the Piraeus not one Satisfied the demands of 
health. Conditions were even worse in saddlery shops. Printing 
presses are also often placed in basements in which the ventilation is 
usually inadequate, and the walls, since not properly dealt with, 
are positive generators of dust. Spittoons were only introduced after 
repeated representations by the inspectors. The type-setting machines 
are often placed in the same room as the printing machines. In the 
newspaper presses, in particular, the type-setting machines have no 
exhaust apparatus for lead fumes, so that the whole night shift is 
exposed to lead poisoning. Even some departments of the government 
printing works are in a deplorable condition ; the printing press of the 
War Ministry is altogether unsuitable (p. 12); little attention is paid 
to cleanliness in the type-setting rooms, the workers do not wear the 
prescribed working clothes, and they smoke during their work. Of 
280 bakeries inspected in Athens, one-half were found to be unsuitable 
and dirty. Only 35 of the 170 inspected in the town of Piraeus were 
found unobjectionable. Of the 50 confectioners’ shops visited in Athens, 
40 failed to meet hygienic requirements ; the workrooms are usually 
in the basement below the actual shops, which are often very imposing. 
The unhygienic state of box, paper-bag, and brush factories are all 
the more regrettable in that they usually employ young girls, who 
are sometimes below the legal age. Conditions are rather better in 
men's tailoring, except in the small firms carried on by workers alone 
or with a few assistants, usually to be found in the old quarters of 
Athens. As regards the rest of the clothing trade, the workshops in 
which millinery and soldiers’ caps are manufactured give most rise 
to objection ; they are frequently housed in basements or in narrow 
passages and the lighting is bad. Conditions are best in ladies” 
tailoring when carried out in the house of the employer, although even 
these are not exactly an example of well lit and ventilated workrooms. 
Many of the small firms in the clothing industry escape inspection 
altogether. Shop assistants are usually not provided with sleeping 
accommodation ; they have to sleep in miserable closets or on the 
flagged floors or on sacks of goods. Some improvement has beeh 
achieved in Athens and the Piraeus after repeated inspection, but the 
old conditions still prevail in the provinces (p. 13). At the conclusion 
of this section the report again emphasises that the continued state 
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of war prevented the strict application of labour legislation. “It 
must further be stated that the work of the factory inspectors has not 
been supported by action from the police authorities, who, as a rule, 
have displayed and still display indifference. The inspectors’ action, 
therefore, has been isolated and until the passage of Act No. 2193 (?), 
also ugeless, for the judicial authorities, not being tied down by labour 
legislation, fail to come to their aid. Prosecutions were constantly not 
dealt with for years, while penalties were trifling. Now that the new 
Act has made these more severe and has shortened procedure by 
means of summary writs, a radical change is expected, especially when 
the state of war comes to an end and normal conditions are restored ” 
(p. 18). 

Two tables on occupational mortality in Athens and the Piraeus 
show that the number of deaths among workers in factories inspected 
in Athens was 663 in 1920 (259 from tuberculosis and 162 from pneu- 
monia) ; in Piraeus it was 419 (119 from tuberculosis, 55 from pneu- 
monia). The trades most subject to tuberculosis were shoemaking, 
cabinet-making, cigar-making, printing, building, and tailoring (p, 13). 

The report states that conditions have improved as regards the 
application of safety regulations. More especially has the passage of 
Act No. 551 on Workmen's Compensation (°) had the effect of making 
employers more ready to comply with the instructions of the inspectors 
as to safety equipment ; even now, however, too often only provisional 
steps are taken, the excuse being the rise in the price of apparatus. 
Many accidents may be attributed to unsuitable workrooms and the 
absence of workroom rules. 

The section of the report on working hours (p. 16) states that 
breaches of the regulations occur most frequently in tobacco factories, 
where the staff often work voluntarily in the midday interval with the 
connivance of the management when there is a pressure of work ; in 
these cases heavy penalties are imposed. In Athens and the Piraeus 
the regulations as to working hours in bakeries are usually observed, 
because the inspectors make frequent inspections, while continuous 
supervision is exercised by the workers’ union. In other towns con- 
traventions were more numerous owing to less vigorous supervision. 
In tanneries the 8-hour day was introduced by collective agreement. 

The legal provisions on the employment of young persons could not 
be strictly applied (p. 16-17). During the war industries were flooded 
with young workers. In the following two years the factory inspectors, 
by exercising continuous and systematic supervision in the more 
important towns, succeeded in preventing their employment at any 
rate in unhealthy industries and in reducing their number in other 
trades. Even in the government tobacco factories there were large 
numbers of young workers who could only be discharged by means of 
an enquiry into their papers, which had frequently been made out to 
give a false age. An improvement was also secured in the provincial 
tobacco factories. The inspectors continue to meet with great diffi- 
culties because the age certificates issued for young girls are nearly 
always false, and the employment of young persons is frequently the 
result of distress, e.g. where there are fatherless orphans in large 
families. Girls below the legal age employed in spinning and weaving 





(2) Act to amend and supplement certain Acts for the Protection of Workers, 
dated 5 June 1920; InTeRNaTIONAL LaBourR OrFice: Legislative Series 1990, 
Greece 5. 

(*) Act of 31 December 1914. 
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mills were wherever possible discharged. Youths are mainly employed 
in shoemaking, smithies, and in coachbuilding. In view of the diffi- 
cult economic conditions, inspectors permitted the employment of young 
persons in industries which were not unhealthy, but compelled parents 
under threat of dismissal of their children to send them to evening 
schools, so that they should learn at least to read and write. The 
regulations as to work-books remained a dead letter. 

The working day of 10 hours (8 hours on Saturday) is, on the whole, 
not much exceeded in industrial undertakings. If overtime is worked, 
it is in agreement with the workers and is specially paid for (p. 17). 
In small firms young persons of under 18 years of age usually work 
the same hours as adults, who, however, are often willing to work 
overtime at piece rates, for instance in shoemakers’ shops. In indus- 
tries where women are employed there are obstacles to the observance 
of the 8-hour day on Saturdays ; owing to the absence of a uniform 
time-table supervision is especially difficult in the millinery trade ; 
on other working days the 10-hour day is less often exceeded in Athens 
and the Piraeus, and then only when there is pressure of work. 

The employment of women in tobacco factories (p. 18) is increasing 
in spite of the physical risks to which this work exposes young women 
(men are employed almost solely in looking after machinery). It is 
impossible to carry out the prohibition of the employment of women 
under 18 years of age, so long as information as to the age of the 
persons employed is obtained, as described above, from false parti- 
culars on birth certificates issued by priests, instead of from proper 
papers. The legal regulations as to the payment of wages (p. 18) 
are usually observed ; this applies especially to the clause ordering the 
installation of clocks in factories. The clocks, however, “usually go to 
suit the employers, who in large factories often use this mean method 
of keeping their staff at work for half-an-hour to three-quarters of an 
hour overtime. This practice obtains mainly in spinning and weaving 
mills, where the large majority of the staff are women ” (p. 18). 

The law as to Sunday rest (p. 18) is properly observed, because the 
workers themselves realise its beneficial influence and the police 
authorities are zealous in its application. Contraventions usually take 
the form of the employment of women and young persons in restaurants 
and shops during the hours such businesses are open, and of young 
persons for carrying goods, as also of women in ladies’ tailoring. In 
the latter case control is difficult because the women often work volun- 
tarily and are kept hidden, for instance with relations of the employers. 
The hours of opening and closing shops and offices (p. 19) are usually 
observed. On the other hand, the staff is often kept employed after 
closing hours, a practice which is facilitated by the fact that according 
to custom they sleep at their place of work. There are also contra- 
ventions of the regulation prohibiting young persons from being sent 
with goods during the midday interval and after closing hours. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is also generally observed (p. 19) 
and the workers are frequently assisted by the inspectors in pre- 
senting their claims. Contraventions of the Act usually take the form 
of failing to notify accidents, which is the reason why there are no 
accurate accident statistics. Nevertheless, the report contains tables 
classifving in various ways the accidents which took place from 1915 
to 1919 and in 1920 (pp. 22-28). There were 6 fatal accidents in 1920, 
2 caused by machinery-belting, 3 by burning, 1 by a fall from a ladder. 
Twenty accidents resulted in permanent partial disablement, 318 in 
temporary partial disablement. It is noteworthy that reported instances 
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of injury to the eyes were due to the failure of the workers to wear 
goggles. Some injuries to the hand and some cripplings in spinning and 
weaving mills were due to the fact that, contrary to the regulations, 
women were employed in cleaning in the neighbourhood of machinery, 
and also to the fact that they refused to change their loose wide-sleeved 
clot!.2s for close-fitting garnments in spite of repeated representations 
by the inspectors. Most of the other accidents were to be ascribed to 
the inexperience of the workers and the lack of technically trained 
supervisors (p. 21). 

The end of this section of the report deals fully with the need for 
extending the system of insurance and savings banks, and of vocational 
education. Now that the Washington Convention has fixed the age of 
admission of young persons to employment at 14 years, the opening 
of technical schools has become all the more urgent, so as to make 
it possible for the children to employ the two years after leaving the 
elementary schools in a useful way (p. 31). 

The report concludes with proposals put forward by the inspectors 
for improving and supplementing labour legislation (pp. 33-35). In a 
supplement, in both Greek and French, a comparison is given of daily 
and monthly wages of workers in Athens and the Piraeus from 1914 
to 1920. 


Factory INSPECTION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN 1921 (*) 


As noted in the summary of the report for 1920 (?) the Factories 
Department of South Australia supervises the administration of the 
Industrial Code 1920 and of several other Acts relating to labour. The 
work of the Department has not greatly increased during 1921, 1,981 
factories employing 21.792 persons being under supervision as com- 
pared with 1,960 factories employing 20,336 persons in 1920; but the 
staff of the Department has been added to by the appointment of one 
additional! factory inspector (making five men inspectors in addition to 
the Senior Inspector, together with two women inspectors). In addi- 
tion, there are 26 inspectors under the Early Closing Acts, who also act 
as registrars, for country shopping districts (p. 1), and one inspector 
supervises 1,012 registered lifts (p. 10). 

As in 1920, the 48-hour week was generally in force, though several 
trades had secured, and others endeavoured to secure, a 44-hour week 
(p. 2). Overtime was infrequent owing to the slackness of trade ; 5,926 
extra hours were worked by women and boys, as compared with over 
7,000 hours in 1920 (p. 13); but it is questioned whether the apparent 
decline in overtime is not partly due to employers’ failure to make 
notifications under the Industrial Code (p. 3). Only 30 convictions took 
place under the Early Closing Acts, as against 47 in 1920 ; 6,336 shops, 
employing 21,393 persons, were under supervision, several new areas 
having been brought under the Acts during 1921 (pp. 8-9). 

Wages increased somewhat during the year, though the Common- 
wealth Statistician reported a decline in the cost of living ; the average 
wage of adult men in the occupations regulated by industrial boards was 
£4 15s. 7d., and that of adult women £2 1s. 6d., as against £4 6s. 7d. 
and £1 18s. 4d. in the previous year. The basic living wage fixed by 





(*) Sourm AusTrauiA, Ministry oF Innvustry: Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for the Year ended December 31, 1924. jAdelaide, Govt. Printer. 
1922. 18 pp. 

(7) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, p. 514. 
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the President of the Industrial Court was raised from 12s. 6d. to 13s 3d. 
a day for men and from 30s. to 35s. a week for women. Under the 
Industrial Code Amendment Act 1921 the living wage can be reviewed 
twice instead of once a year (pp. 3-6). 

The reports received by the Department indicate that 109 accidents 
(1 fatal) occured during the year, as compared with 151 in 1920. The 
reduction is attributed to the increasing use of guards, though it is 
recognised that many accidents occur which are not brought to the 
notice of the Department. Some difficulty is experienced in persuading 
employers to replace old and inefficient guards by better ones (p. 6). 
As regards hygiene, the Industria] Code applies its fundamental require- 
ments to practically all buildings where persons are employed. 
Ventilation, and fire escapes and extinguishers, have been found to 
need more attention than sanitation in non-factory buildings (pp. 6-7). 





FacToRY INSPECTION IN TASMANIA IN 1921-1922 (*) 


The Tasmanian Industrial Department is responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the Factories Acts, the Shops Closing Acts, the Wages 
Board Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and the Footwear Act, 
as well as for the management of two employment exchanges. A 
large part of its report for 1921-1922 is devoted to a review of produc- 
tion in various industries (pp. 3-9) and the activities of wages boards 
and the rates of wages paid under their awards (pp. 23-32). The system 
of wages boards was revised under the consolidating and amending 
Act of 1920, which came into operation on 21 January 1921. Fifty 
boards were established under this Act, 41 of which had been fully 
constituted at the date of the report (p. 23). 

The provisions of the Factories Acts are reported to be fairly well 
observed. At the end of the year 1,043 factories, employing 9,615 
persons, were on the register of the Department, as against 1,017 
factories employing 9,527 persons in 1920-1921. Though there was a 
net increase in the total, there was a marked decline in the saw-milling 
industry, 25 per cent. of the establishments being closed on account 
of trade depression. Conditions of work were found to be fairly 
satisfactory in general, except as regards sanitary accommodation, and 
fire escapes and extinguishers in the older factories. Periodical inspec- 
tions of printing works were made in respect of the prevention of lead 
poisoning, and it was found that all necessary precautions were taken 
(pp. 9-10). In all only 183 orders for the remedying of defects 
were issued during the year, compared with 278 in 1920-1921 
(p. 22). Under the Shops Closing Acts more difficulties were encoun- 
tered, as it was found very hard to detect offences and obtain convic- 
tions in respect of mixed trade shops, partly owing to defects in the 
drafting of the Acts themselves (p. 37). 

The employment exchanges registered 1,580 applicants for work 
during the year — an increase of about 75 per cent. over the preceding 
year— and placed 695, half of them as general labourers (pp. 38-39). 
No offences were detected under the Footwear Act, which requires the 
stamping of footwear with a note of the materials other than leather 
used in the soles (p.37). No particulars are given of the work done 
under the Workmen's Compensation Acts. 








(?) Tasmania, InpusTRIAL DEPARTMENT: Seventh Annual Report for 1991-199¢ 
on Factories, Wages Boards, Shops, etc. Hobart, Govt. Printer. 1922. 39 pp. 
10 
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Tue SOCIAL INSTITUTE OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION (?) 


The Social Institute of the Czechoslovak Republic held a meeting 
at Prague on 23 January 1923, in the course of which the reports 
issued by the factory inspectors of Czechoslovakia were discussed. 
Mr. Jan Santriicek gave an account of the history of these reports. 
The meeting took note of the advantages accruing from the point of 
view of clarity out of a summary and general report, which should 
avoid separate publication of the reports issued by the various inspec- 
tors. At the same time it was stated that interest would be increased 
were it possible to complete the information published by drawing on 
other additional sources. It was suggested, for instance, that recourse 
might be had to industrial accident and industrial disease statistics, 
which were available from the registers of social insurance institutions 
and which were very complete, or again to the unemployment statis- 
tics and those of trade disputes and wages drawn up by the statistical 
services of the state, or yet again to the texts of important collective 
agreements and to similar sources of information. Moreover the mines 
inspection service, which is separate from the general industrial 
inspection service, might be instructed to publish periodical accounts 
of its work. Up till now, it has published no information whatever 
on the post-war situation. The meeting further expressed a wish to 
see the technical inspection of industry supplemented by a medical 
inspection carried out by medical experts, and also recommended that 
in addition to government supervision, which necessarily could not be 
complete owing to the limited numbers on the inspectorate staff, there 
should be set up non-government supervision, carried out by the trade 
unions in agreement with the government inspection services. 

The meeting invited the Minister of Social Welfare to send in a 
request to the International Labour Office for the publication of a 
periodical report summarising the reports of labour inspectors in all 
countries. Such a publication would make easier the comparative 
study of measures of social legislation as undertaken by the different 
states, and would make it possible to estimate how far the international 
conventions for the protection of the worker were being applied. For 
this purpose it would be desirable to institute an equiry to cover 
the following points: the number and names of the countries which 
publish printed reports of the work of their industrial inspection 
services ; the intervals at which such publication is made and the 
dates of the most recent issues of such publications ; the nature and 
number of the establishments covered by industrial inspection in each 
country ; the nature of the powers attributed to the industrial inspector- 
ate and the procedure followed in cases of infractions of the law; 
the obligatory character or otherwise of the notification of industrial 
accidents in establishments covered by industrial inspection; the 
existence of accident statistics and the conclusions to be drawn from 
them ; the nature of the legal regulations establishing the workers’ 
Safety ; the rdéle of the industrial inspectorate in dealing with industrial 
diseases ; the methods adopted by the industrial inspectorate in drawing 
up their reports; the points in labour legislation on which they lay 
most stress ; and the nature of the numerical data which they collect 
as a basis for the statistics compiled in their country. 





(1) Sociatst Ustav : O Zpravach o cinnosti zivnostenskych Inspektoru CS. 
Republiky. Prague, Nakladem Socialniho Ustavu. 1923. 25 pp. 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PgACE. DIVISION OF 
Economics anv History. Effects of the War upon French Economic Life. 
A Collection of five Monographs. Edited by Professor Charles Ging. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1923. 197 pp. 


The part played by the working forces in France and their organisation 
during the war, the position at the outbreak of hostilities, the measures taken 
to cope with unprecedented situations as they arose, and the conditions 
oblaining at the time of demobilisation are well described in this series of 
short monographs. They comprise studies of the effects of the war upon 
(a) the French Merchant Marine, by Henri Mazel ; (b) the French Texlile 
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Industry, by Albert Aftalion; (c) French Finance, by Bertrand Nogaro ; 
(ad) French Commercial Policy, by Albert Aftalion ; and (e) Labour, by William 
Oualid. The disruptive influence of the war on French industries in the 
invaded Departments is emphasised, particularly as regards the textile 
industry, the reduction of output, the loss of the export trade, the difficulty 
of importing raw materials, and the destruction of textile equipment, rendering 
the task of re-establishing the balance of trade a siow and difficult one. Of 
special interest is the monograph on labour, in which are shown the methods 
adopted to meet the situation brought about by the sudden decree of mobilisa- 
tion in the middle of the harvest season and the influx of refugees from the 
invaded districts. The enlistment and organisation, labour conditions, and 
output of women and foreign and colonial workers, and the state control 
of labour during the war, the handling of the problem of demobilisation, of 
vocational re-education and readaptation, the welfare of the disabled, and 
various other measures of a social nature are touched upon. * The war left 
the French labour market in a lamentable condition. .... Already under- 
populated before the war, the country today is bled white. The active popula- 
tion is reduced by the loss of 1,400,000 killed and 500,000 mutilated. The 
depopulation of the provincial districts and the overpopulation of the cities 
is accentuated. Female labour in the factory, rendered necessary by the 
mobilisation of the men and prolonged by male labour shortage and by the 
disappearance of the present and future heads of families, will react unfavour- 
ably upon the health and upon the demographic and the moral future of the 
country ”, particularly in the direction of increased “social cleavage ”. 

The author sees the remedy in increased intervention by the state in 
disputes between capital and labour. Compulsory arbitration and a general 
minimum wage constitute his practical proposals. 


CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE INTERNATIONALE. Congrés de Rome. 
Rapport du secrétaire général. Paris, Secrétariat-général, 1923. 22 pp. 


Report of the general secretary to the Rome Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


— — La tidche actuelle de la Chambre de commerce internationale. By 
Gino Oxivetti. Paris, Secrétariat-général. 3 pp. 


A paper on the tasks at present before the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 


—— Résolutions votées au deuaxiéme congrés (Rome, mars 1923). 
Publication No. 31. Paris, Secrétariat-général, 1923. 101 pp. 


Resolutions adopted at the Second Congress at Rome in March 1923 of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. The Protection of 
Young Workers throughout the World. A Summary of the Protective Legisla- 
tive Measures for Young Workers in the Various Countries. Amsterdam, 1922. 


72 pp. 


As stated in the preface this pamphlet is not a scientific study. The 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam aims only at giving a general 
idea of the present position from the legislative and trade union standpoint 
regarding the employment and protection of children and young persons. 


—— Women and Children in the Teatile Industry. An International 
Survey of Hours of Work and Age of Entry, prepared by Dr. Marion Paitipps. 
Amsterdam, 1922. 29 pp. 


The Rome International Trade Union Congress instructed the Committee 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions to investigate the best methods 
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for furthering and encouraging the organisation of working women. This 
report has been prepared by the secretary of the International Federation of 
Working Women. It contains detailed information on labour conditions of 
women employed in the textile industry, particularly in regard to hours 
of work, holidays, and maternity benefit. The last chapter deals with the 
international working women’s programme. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE; STATISTICAL BUREAU. 
The Cotton-Growing Countries; Production and Trade. Rome, 1922. xu, 
147 pp. 


UNIVERSITE INTERNATIONALE. Annuaire 1922. Brussels, 1922. 
42 pp. 


Year book of the International University for 1922. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
BELGIUM 


MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL; INSPECTION DU 
TRAVAIL. Rapports annuels de l’Inspection du travail, 22° année (1921). 
Brussels, 1922. 332 pp. 


This report will be analysed under the heading Industrial Inspection in 
a future number of the Review. 


CANADA 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. Fifth Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer to the Minister of Health for the Year ending 31 October 1922. 
1923. 106 pp. 


FRANCE 
ALGERIA 


GOUVERNEMENT GENERAL DE L’ALGERIE. Exposé de la situation 
générale de V Algérie en 1924. Presented by Mr. Th. Srezc, Governor-General 
of Algeria. Algiers, Heintz. 1922. 


A general report on conditions in Algeria in 1921, presented by the 
Governor-General. 


—_._ L’assistance en Algérie. Algiers, Fontana, 1922. 20 pp. 


The Government of Algeria gives in this pamphlet a brief history of the 
medical relief institutions set up by the French since 1830, together with a list 
of hospitals and the number of cases dealt with from 1909 to 1921 (military 
and civilian hospitals open to all without distinction of nationality or race ; 
hospitals and infirmaries reserved for natives). The Pasteur Institute in 
Algeria is described in detail. It is active in scientific research and is respons- 
ible for certain public medical, veterinary, and agricultural services. 


—— Le commerce et Vindustrie de Algérie. Algiers, Fontana, 1922. 
30 pp. 


A survey of the resources of the colony, its commercial life and industrial 
activities. 
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L’enseignement professionnel en Algérie. By R.Mortizr. Reprinted 
from Formation professionneil->, organ of the Association francaise pour 1] 
développement de !"enseignement technique. Paris. 61 pp. 


This publication will be analysed under the heading Vocational Education 
in a future number of the Review. 





Les lois ouvriéres et les institutions sociales en Algérie. Algiers, 
Fontana. 31 pp. 


A review of the laws and social institutions of the colony at the beginning 
of 1922. The first part deals with labour laws and regulations. Certain 
matters such as the weekly rest-day, industrial associations, and arbitration, 
are governed by the laws of the mother-country. In other matters, such as 
industrial hygiene and accidents, these iaws have been amended and adapted 
to the special conditions of the country. The labour inspectorate, created in 
1909, comprises a divisional inspector, three departmental] inspectors, and one 
woman inspector. The second part of the pamphlet contains useful data on 
the social institutions of the colony : co-operative societies, joint stock com- 
panies with profit-sharing, unemployment funds, public employment 
exchanges, etc. 





Organisation des services de protection de la santé publique en Algérie. 
Algiers, Pfister. 1922. 16 pp. 

Outlines the work of various services concerned with sanitation, harbour 
inspection, vaccination of immigrants and the campaign against disease among 
the natives. The pamphlet concludes with a description of the organisation 
of the bureaux of hygiene. 





Quelques aspects de la vie sociale et UV’ administration des indigénes en 
Algérie. Algiers, Fontana. 1922. 83 pp. 


A description of the system of land tenure in Algeria is followed by a 
summary of the law relating to and the political rights of the natives, 
particulars of Mohammedan relief and native insurance and mutual benefit 
societies, and an outline of public education in the colony. Vocational educa- 
tion for natives raises complex problems. A programme has recently been 
drawn up, providing for vocational education centres which, in addition to 
apprenticeship classes in manual trades and agricultural classes, will be 
equipped to give practical demonstrations on the native holdings. At the 
end of 1922 five such centres were being established. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Mines DepaRTMENT. Ezaplosion at the East Plean Colliery, Bannock- 


burn. 39 pp. 
—— Explosion at the St. Helens No. 3 Coliieru, Workington. 20 pp. 


—— EKerplsion at the Haig Pit, Whiteharen 37 pp. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 


Sarety iN Mines Resgarcu Boarp. Memorandum on Erplo- 
sives for Use in Fiery and Dusty Wines, and the Methods of Testing Them. 





“London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 12 pp. 


Ministry oF Lasour. Report on the Administration or Section 18 of 
the Unemploument Insurance Act 1920, and on the Action taken with a riew 
to Inrestigatina the Poss bility of Derelopina Unemployment Insuranee by 
Industries London, H. M. Stat onery Office. 1923. 44 pp. 


This report is analysed under the heading Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in the present number of the Review. 

















ITALY 


CASSA NAZIONALE PER LE ASSICURAZIONI SOCIALB. Rendiconte 
generale dell'anno 1920. Rome, Casa edit Ital. 1922. 83 pp. 


Report of the Director of the National Social Insurance Fund for the year 
1920. The difficulties incidental to tne application of the law on compulsory 
insurance against invalidity and old age are oullined, and statistics given 
of the development of the fund, the assets at the close of 1920 being over 
667 million lire. Compulsory insurance premiums for 1920 tolalled about 116 
million lire ; disability and old age pensions paid (including those to victims of 
industrial accidents) numbered approximately 23,000 at December 1920, and 
the aggregate amount for annuities was about 800,000 lire. The report also 
contains interesting data relating to payment of pensions to Italian workers 
injured in accidents in France but aciually residing in Italy or to their 
Gependants. These payments are charged to the French national pension fund 
in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 15 April 1904 between Italy 
and France. 





REGALE ISTITUTO NAZIONALE D’ISTRUZIONE PROFESSIONALE, Il 
funzionamento dell’ Istituto nell anno scolastico 1921-1422. Rome, Officine 
tipo litog 1923. 272 pp. 


Report of the National Institute of Vocational Education in Rome for the 
year 1921-1922, containing detailed information on the nature of the instruc- 
tion given in each section of the Institute and on the new continuation 
courses proposed in the re-organisation scheme. 





LATVIA 


DARBA MINISTRIJA. Latvijas socialie likumi un darba statistikal. Riga, 
1923. 147, 119 pp., tables, diagrams. 


An important volume issued by the Latvian Ministry of Labour, containing 
an introduction by Mr. Robert Dukurs, late Minister of Labour and Govern- 
ment delegate at the Fourth International Labour Conference. The author 
examines the bearing of Part XII! of the Peace Treaty and the principles laid 
down in Article 427 on the development of social legislation in Latvia. The 
first part of the volume contains surveys of the different branches of social 
jegislation in the Latvian Republic, and texts of laws, Decrees, regulations. etc. 
in force. In the second part statistical tables and diagrams, brought up to 
1 January 1923, summarise labour conditions, wages, cost of living, etc. 
among industrial and agricultural workers. 


NETHERLANDS 


DEPAKTEMENT VAN BINNENLANDSCHE ZAHEN EN LANDBOUW. Vers-~ 
lagen en M-dedeelingen van de Direciie ran den Landbouw 1923. No. 1. 
The Hague, van Langenhuisen. 1923. vi, 206 pp 


Includes the report of the Dutch agricultural expert appointed by the 
Netherlands Government to investigate openings for Dutch emigrants in the 
North of France. 


BcREAU VAN STATISTIRK DER GEMEENTE AMSTERDAM  Slatistiek der 
Bevolking van Amsterdam tot 1924 Amsterijam, Miller. 1923. xix, 283 pp. 


Census statistics for the town of Amsterdam up to 1921, issued by the 
Municipal Bureau of Statistics. 
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SPAIN 

Ministerio pe TrasBaso, Comercio £ INnbustria; Direccion 
GenERAL veg Estapistica. Censv de la poblacion de Espana. Vol. I, 
1920. Madrid, 1922. xcvu, 489 pp. 

The Spanish census has hitherto been of purely demographic interest ; in 
that of 1920 more attention has been paid to occupations. The first volume, 
recently issued, contains interesting information on the great economic 
upheaval produced by the war, fluctuations in wages, labour legislation, the 
rural exodus towards the big towns, unemployment, emigration, and other 
social phenomena. This inquiry will facilitate the study of important problems, 
such as insurance against industrial accidents, sickness, or old age, the 
protection of motherhood and of children. Statistical investigations have 
been carried out with a view to obtaining rapidly a census of employers and 


workers. 


UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Annual Report of the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards to the Secretary of Commerce for the Fiscal Year ended 
30 June 1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. xvi, 282 pp. 


— Business Cycles and Unemployment. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office. 30 pp. 

This study will be analysed under the heading Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in a future number of the Review. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR; CHILDREN’S BurgAU. Infant Mortality 
and Preventive Work in New Zealand. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1922. 1v, 72 pp. 

In New Zealand the infant mortality rate is lower than in ary other 
country in the world. It is half the rate in the United States and in Great 
Britain, and one third of that in France, Germany, and Italy. In the report 
of the Children’s Bureau are shown the influences operating towards this 
satisfactory state of affairs, such as sanitary measures and economic conditions. 


— — Infant Mortality. Results of a Field Study in Gary, Ind., based 
on Births in One Year. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. vi, 122 pp. 


— —— Office Administration for Organisations supervising the Health 
of Mothers, Infants, and Children of Pre-school Age. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office. 1922. vim, 216 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BornsTgein-Lycuowska, Dr. M., and Skoxowskl, Z. L’importance 
industrielle de la Pologne, Warsaw, lEst européen, 1923. 8 pp. 

A brief comparative outline of agricultural and industrial production in 
the Republic of Poland. 


CAMERA DI COMMERCIO E INDUSTRIA DI MILANO. Un indice della 
situazione economica : i fallimenti. Milan, La Stampa commerciale. 1922. 
72 pp. 

Detailed report, with diagrams and statistical tables, of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry of Milan on bankruptcy in Italy and in the principal 
countries during the years 1912-1922. 
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The total of bankruptcy liabilities, which had decreased during the war, 
greatly increased during the last years if compared with the pre-war period 
(monetary depreciation is taken into account) ; this illustrates the gravity of 
the present economic crisis in several countries. 


Conen, J, Insurance by Industry examined, London, King. 1923. 
120 pp. 


This work will be analysed under the heading Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in a future number of the Review. 


DacimigErR, R. and Gatiig, L. La propriéte scientifique, le projet de 
la C, T. I. Paris, libr. Arthur Rousseau. 113 pp. 


After tracing the history of the conception of intellectual property in 
France the author shows that present iegislation on inventors’ patents, which 
dates back to 5 July 1844, is out of date and does not meet present-day needs. 
An amendment to the present law on patents has been drawn up by the 
French engineers’ federation (Union des syndicats d'ingénieurs francais? and 
a Bill introduced in the French Chamber by M. Barthélemy, Deputy for the 
Department of Gers: finally, the Confederation of Intellectual Workers (Con- 
{édération des travailleurs intellectuels) has considered the whole question and 
drafted regulations, based on reports presented by the joint authors of this 
book, applicable to patents and copyright of every kind. 


DemonTes, V. L’Algérie économique, Algiers, Gouvernement général 
de l’Aigérie. 1922. 455 pp. 


An exhaustive study of present-day problems in agriculture, industry, and 
commerce in Algeria. 


—— Renseignements sur l'Algérie économique. Paris, Office du Gouver- 
nement général de J’Algérie. 1922. 175 pp. 


A description of the resources of Algeria with data concerning the 
economic organisation of the colony (banking system, industrial and agri- 
cultural credit, etc.). 


Deutschlands Wirtschaftslage unter den Nachwirkungen des Welthrieges. 
Berlin, Zentralverlag. 1923. 59 pp. 


A sketchy survey of the economic position in Germany after the war. 


F&pBRATION SUISSE DES CHEMINOTS : SCHWEIZERISCHER EISEN- 
BAHNERVERBAND. Rapport de gestion et comptes pour lVannée 1922. 
Lausanne, impr. populaire coopér. 212 pp. 


Particulars of the organisation of the Swiss Railwaymen’s Federation, its 
membership, relations with other organisations, activities during 1922, and 
financial position. Labour questions affecting Swiss railways, such as the 
8-hour day, cost of living bonuses, laws concerning wages, workers’ insurance, 
conditions of engagement, etc. are also considered. 


FEDERATION TYPOGRAPHIQUE BELGE. Rapport du comité centra 
1922-1923. Brussels, 1923. 45 pp. 


Report of the Central Committee of the Belgian Printers’ Federation for 
1922-1923. 
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Femte nordiska arbetare/{érsakringsmOtet i Stockholm den 25, 26 och 
27 september 1922. Stockholm, Egneilska-boktryckeriet. 1922. 411 pp. 


In 1908 an agreement was concluded between the central accident insurance 
authorities in the Scandinavian countries for co-operation in matters relating 
to accident insurance. The agreement was subsequently extended to include 
Finiand also. By the terms of the agreement Northern Congresses for Work- 
ers’ Insurance were to be held in each of the Northern countries in rotation 
every third year. In addition a permanent committee was set up consisting 
of two or three representatives for each country, elected triennialy. 

The Fifth Northern Congress for Workers’ Insurance, of which this is the 
report, was held in Stockholm from 25 to 27 September 1922. For the first 
time all organisations concerned with social insurance in the Northern count- 
ries were invited to send representatives to the Congress — both state author- 
ities and private sickness insurance funds. The report of the proceedings 
illustrates the extensive development of social insurance in the Northern 
countries and the great interest displayed in its improvement and further 
progress. As was the case at previous congresses, no definite resolutions 
were adopted, but there is no doubt that these congresses have considerable 
iniluence on social insurance legislation in the Northern countries. 

The following may be mentioned among other subjects discussed at the 
Congress : centralisation and decentralisation of social insurance ; the supply 
of artificial limbs and bandages for the vietims of accidents who are covered 
by the social insurance system ; whether accident insurance in cases of serious 
disability should also cover the provision of vocational training for the injured 
person, the degree of disability involved in the loss of the sight of one eye; 
the purpose of accident statistics ; the procedure in case of accidents causing 
multiple injury ; malingering ; the position of persons not employed in a fixed 
place (e.g. fitters, commercial travellers) with regard to accident insurance ; 
the new Finnish Bill on workers’ accident insurance ; the experience of the 
Swedish National Insurance Office in individtal snpervision of cases of sickness, 
etc. The report also contains memoranda and surveys by experts cn the 
eur. organisation of accident insurance in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 

weden, 


FERRANNINI, Professor Luigi. Un nuovo problema di medicina sociale. 
Le malattie di cuore. Reprint from the Folia Medica, Nos. 3,4,and5. Naples, 
Javene 1923, 37 pp. 

The growing movement among American insurance companies for the 
study of diseases of the heart led the author to make this survey of general 
mortality and to compare the death rate from heart disease with that from 
infectious disease, in particular from tuberculosis. He considers that heart 
trouble constitutes one of the most serious scientific and social problems of 
the day, more important than that of venereal disease, malaria, or even 


tuberculosis. 
After giving relative statistics for Italy, he reviews the reports issued since 


1915 by the American Association for the Prevention and Treatment of Heart 
Disease. Among the measures adopted may be noted the establishment in 
the various health institutions of a special workers’ social department with a 
view to securing suitable employment for workers suffering from heart disease. 


GROSSEINKAUFS-GESELLSCHAFT DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. 29. 
Jahresbericht tiher das Geschaftsjahr 1922. 64 pp. 
Twenty-ninth report of the German Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


Hansen, A H. Cycles of Prosperity and Depression in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany; a Studu of Monthly Data 1902-1908. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 5. Madison, 
1921. 112pp. $ 1.00. 

Two relatively new features are claimed for this book ; first, a detailed 
analysis of monthly data tor a single cycle of prosperity and depression ; and 
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second, a comparative analysis of monthly data in three great industrial 
countries, the United States, Great Britain and Germany. The period 1902- 
1908 was chosen for study because it inciudes a well-defined, world-wide cycle 
of prosperity and depression. 

Twenty-three series of monthly data for the United States are studied 
and analysed, including wholesale prices, prices of investment stocks and 
shares, liabilities of business failures, building permits in important cities, 
production of pig iron, railway earnings, imports and exports, unemployment, 
immigration and banking statistics. Similar monthly data for Great Britain 
and Germany are studied, and are found to show movements corresponding 
with remarkable closeness to those of the United States. 

A special chapter is devoted to the theory of cycles. Outlines are drawn 
and criticisms given of modern theories advanced by different writers. The 
author rejects the theory which finds the cause of economic fluctuations 
within the industrial and business mechanism in meteorological phenomena. 

He believes that the conclusions derived from the study made of monthly 
data support on the whole the group of theories which emphasize the import- 
ance of financial factors in explaining business fluctuations. The study 
would indicate that the first movements in the fluctuation are those of 
reserves, Inans, deposits and money rates, and these movements cause fluctua- 
tions in stock exchange prices, bank clearings, prices and profits, production, 
imports and exports, employment, etc. The study ends with a_ short 
bibliography. 


Horruerr, R. Le boycottage devant les cours anglaises 1901-1923. 
Bibliothéque de I’institut de droit comparé de Lyon. Paris, Giard 1923. 
180 pp. 10 franes. 


In the light of the three fundamental decisions which influenced the 
whole development of British law, the author examines the attitude of 
English courts towards boycott, exercised by workmen or employers, from 1901 
to 1923. He points out the contradictory character of the judicial verdicts. 
The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 did not prevent divergency of opinion 
especially as regards the definition of the expression “ trade dispute”. The 
problem of the legal consequences of boycott remains unsolved. The author 
devotes one chapter to the legal position of boycott in the United States and 
in France. Finally he attributes the wavering of judicial opinion on this 
matter io various causes : the reaction of economic depression on the national 
administration of justice and the struggle between the growing collective 
rights of trade unions and the tradition of individuai rights. 


Inwalida. Kalendarz na rok 1923. Warsaw, Nakladem Zarzadu Glow- 
nego Zwiazku Inwalidow Wojennych Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. 1923. 272 pp. 


A year book containing a collection of laws and regulations affecting 
disabled ex-Service men and information on the organisation and work of 
the Union of Disabled ex-Service Men of the Polish Republic. 


JARAMILLO ALVARADO, P. El ivdio ecvatoriano. Contribucion al 
estudio de la sociologia nacional. Quito, 1922. 330 pp. 


The gravest impediment to the development of Ecuador is, according to 
the author, the service condition of the peasants, which can be altered only by 
raising the status of the Indian population, numbering approximately one 
million. The author specially attacks the system known as concertaje, or 
the fixing of an absolute maximum wage for the Indian. One chapler is 
devoted to the social status of the Indian in Latin-American countries. Mr. 
Jaramillo Alvarado states that in none may the native take an active part 
in public life. He examines in particular the agrarian question in Mexico and 
declares its solution to lie in a satisfactory settlement of the Indian agricul- 
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turist's claim. He outlines a suggested law relating to Indians, holding this 
problem to be the fundamental question in any constructive programme in 
the Republic of Ecuador. 


KAMMER Fir HANDEL, GEWERBE UND INDUSTRIE IN WiEN. Bericht 
tiber die Industrie, den Handel und die Verkehrsverhdltnisse in Wien und 
Niederésterreich wairend der Jahre 1919 und 1920. Vienna, 1922, xcvi, 


776 pp. 


Report of the Vienna Chamber of Commerce on commerce and industry 
in Vienna and Lower Ausiria in 1919 and 1920. 


Lair, Maurice. Le Socialisme et Vagriculture francaise. Paris, 1922. 
96 pp. 


This booklet is a publication of La Bibliotheque du musée social; it is an 
attempt to draw a picture of the menace to French agriculture which the 
author sees in Socialism. This danger seems to him a progressive one, in 
the first instance the result of the permeation into France of agrarian 
Socialism of German origin and its most recent and formidable manifestation, 
the “ International Offensive”, conducted, as he avers, by the International 
Labour Organisation. 

More than a fourth part of Mr. Lair’s little book is devoted to recounting 
the genesis and development of the Labour Organisation ; he would have us 
believe that a Socialist plot to establish agrarian Socialism in France was 
the spring of action governing the deliberations in Paris which prepared the 
way for Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. However, the author denies that there 
was any intention to include agricultural workers’ conditions in the scope 
of the draft which was the issue of these preparatory studies, The author 
traces the steps taken from the Washington Labour Conference of 1919 to the 
International Court of Justice in 1922. Each stage is discussed at considerable 
length and the angle from which some of the more outstanding facts are 
approached can be appreciated by the following quotation of a sentence 
commenting upon the decision of the International Court of Justice. In the 
matter of the competence of the International Labour Organisation in 
agricultural questions the judgment of the Court was textually as follows: 
“The Court is of opinion that the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation does extend to international regulation of the conditions of 
labour of persons employed in agriculture”. But in the estimation of Mr. Lair 
the judgment means briefly this: “ theoretically the International Labour 
Organisation is competent in agricultural matters ; in practice not, for there 
is no longer any labour question which is not connected with production. 
And it is not necessary to probe very deeply the judgment of the Court for 
this surprising result to become evident, i.e. that even in industrial questions 
the International Labour Office has already many times exceeded the limits 
set by the actual text (of the Treaty) upon which are founded its sham 


powers ”. 


LuBELSKA SPOLDZIELNIA Spopzrwcow. 10 lat dzialainosci Lubels- 
kiej Spoldzielni Spozywcow 1913-1923. Lublin, 1923. 112 pp. 


Describes the organisation and work of the Workers’ Distributive Co-oper- 
ative Society of Lublin (Poland) during the ten-year period 1913-1923. Con- 
cludes with a summary of two pages in Esperanto. 


Luearp, Rt. Hon. Sir F. D. The Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood. 1922. xxx1, 643 pp. 


Sir Frederick Lugard’s unique experience of the problems to be met 
with in the administration of tropical areas, ranging over more than thirty 
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years, ensures attention to anything he may have to say on them, and that 
he has found health and leisure to write this comprehensive, interesting, and 
readable book is a matter for profound gratitude. 

His thesis is “ that Europe is in Africa for the mutual benefit of her own 
industrial classes and of the native races in their progress to a higher plane ; 
that the benefit can be made reciprocal, and that it is the aim and desire 
of civilised administration to fulfil this dual mandate ”. 

The “scramble for Africa” of the nineties tried to take to itself a certain 
dignity from the statement of principles and of moral obligations at Berlin 
(1885) and Brussels (1892), but not until the Treaty of Versailles was the full 
weight of these principles and obligations expressed by international accord, 
with some hope of their being given force in practice. The mandatory system 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as Sir Frederick Lugard points out, 
has its defects ; he agrees that it is nevertheless a great advance on the vague 
generalities of the earlier documents, and he goes further: the principle of 
trusteeship upon which it is based must obviously, he thinks, be regarded in 
the future as applicable to both mandated and non-mandated countries. 

A description of British tropical Africa and its peoples introduces a 
discussion of the general principles of administration. As the result of thirty 
years’ experience in responsible positions im Africa, Sir Frederick Lugard 
considers that the vital principles are decentralisation, co-operation and 
continuity, “ and the greatest of these is continuity ”. 

He defines the place in the administration which should be taken by 
native rulers, of whose authority, under guidance, he considers the fullest use 
should be made. The tribal organisation, now everywhere being shaken by 
the advent of the white man, remains nevertheless the only alternative to 
chaos or direct rule by an enormous army of officials ; it is understood by 
and it understands the native, and it points the most hopeful path to self- 
government among peoples to whom the idea has as yet no meaning. 

From general principles the author proceeds to the specific problems of 
tropical administration. His knowledge enables him to treat the whole field 
— taxation, labour, education, commerce, transport — nothing is omitted. 
Of special interest are the chapters on slavery and labour, in which Sir 
Frederick demonstrates that the practical man of affairs does not necessarily 
lag behind the idealist in humanitarianism. 

The work is probably the most important in its sphere which has appeared 
for a long period; it should be studied by all administrators, whether of 
their own or of other races ; it will be read by all who interest themselves 
in the future of the African peoples. 


Marxouzon, V. D. Polojenié trouda v Moskvié v pervot polovinié 
19229. Moscow, 1922, 28 pp. 


A general survey of labour conditions in Moscow during the first quarter 
of 1922. The first section gives the labour turnover in the majority of under- 
takings in Moscow ; a slight but continuous fluctuation is noted in the number 
of employees. This fact is also brought out in the section on the labour 
market, which notes the increase of unemployment. As regards actual 
attendance, the statistics show a real improvement on former years ; absence 
from work without cause considerably diminished. 

The section on wages is speciaily interesting. The tendency to return 
to payment in cash was already apparent at that time. At the beginning of 
the quarter wages were still below the general cost of living index number, 
but from April onwards the position improved fairly rapidly. The section on 
labour inspection gives full particulars of the composition of the inspectorate 
and the results of its work. 


Mee, D. JI discorsi d’un industriale. Rome, L’Eloquenza, 1923. 
205 pp. 


A collection of addresses by Mr. Mele, owner of an important business 
concern at Naples, on present day problems of production, trade, and. industry 
in Southern Italy. 
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NATIONAL UNION oF CoRPORATION WoRKERS. Annual Report 1922, 
16 pp. London, 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE HELVETIQUE; SECRETARIAT DES SUISSES A 
L’ETRANGER. Quatriéme rapport (1922), Geneva. 40 pp. 


An interesting pamphlet describing the activities of the Secretariat des 
Suisses a l'élranyer, a society for assisting Swiss nationals living abroad (Cf. 
Iniernational Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 369), and 
keeping them in touch with the mother country. In order to promote under- 
standing among the Swiss public at home of the interests of their fellow- 
countrymen abroad, the Secretariat has led the way by organising lectures 
and the sending of books. 


OsTEUROPA-INSTITUT IN BRESLAU. Osteuropdische Bibliographie fir 
das Jahr 1921. Leipzig, Teubner. 1923. 162 pp. 


A publication containing some pages of industrial and commercial 
bibliography. 


PARTI OUVRIER BELGE (CONSEIL GENERAL DU). Rapports présentés 
au XXXIV* congrés annuel tenu les 31 mars, 1%, 2 avril 1923 4 la Maison 
du peuple de Bruwelles. Brussels, Imp. coopér. Lucifer. 1923. 630 pp. 


A summary of the work of the Belgian Labour Party and its various 
affiliated organisations during 1922. In addition to a report of the executive 
committee of the general council on the political struggle, international and 
party activities (record offices, workers’ education committees, the Socialist 
press, reports of district organisations), this volume contains detailed informa- 
tion on the work of Socialist mutual benefit societies and co-operatives. 


Répertoire bibliographique sur la question de l’orientation professionnelle, 
Brussels, Office de publicité. 1923. 41 pp. 


A list of over 400 books, pamphlets, and articles in periodicals on the 
subject of vocational guidance which are included in the library of the 
(Euvre nationale de l’Enfance of Belgium. With very few exceptions the 
works listed are in French. 


Ropricues, Alvaro. Escolas profissionaes. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. de 
Souza. 1922. 248 pp. 


A full description of the technical instruction given in municipal vocational 
schools in Rio de Janeiro. Written in a clear style, with illustrations, it 
furnishes information and criticisms relating to vocational education in the 
Federal District of Brazil. The author, a municipal inspector of technical 
instruction, has provided an abundant source of reliable information for all 
interested in the subject. 


Rosetti AcrestTi, Olivia, David Lubin: a Study in Practical Idealism. 
Boston, Little, Brown. 1922. 


No one is better qualified than Mme. Rossetti Agresti, who for fifteen years 
acted as interpreter to David Lubin. to write his life and expound his ideas. 
The work has more than a merely biographical interest, inasmuch as the 
founder of the Internationa Institute of Agriculture was at the same time an 
ardent idealist and an eminently practical spirit. So much was this the case 
that, being gradually, in the course of his public activities, led to a considera- 
tion of international relations, he not only created the first in order of time 
of the institutions which constitute the foundations of the new law of nations, 
but foresaw, and not by a vague intuition but in a clear and precise manner, 
the much larger task which awaited the future League of Nations and the 
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future International Labour Office, terms which were already familiar to 
his mind and which frequently occur in his writings. Such and similar institu- 
tions were alone, in his opinion, capable of solving the problem of universal 
peace. He held that armaments “ are an effect and not a cause”, that “ the 
nations are only dynamically active on the lines of seeking advantages and 
avoiding disadvantages ”, and that such institutions were therefore the only 
means of atlaining international agreement. His death, which occurred after 
a short illness on the day of the arrival of President Wilson at Rome, did not 
permit this pioneer to contribute to the new institutions, in which some of 
his own ideas were attaining realisation ; but this book proves that David 
Lubin earns the right to a place in history as a friend of mankind. 


Sanpserc, J. C, C. Emigratie. Hen brandend Huropeesch Vraagstuk. 
Overdruk uit Economisch-Statistische Berichten van 5 en 12 Juli 1922. 
Nos. 340 and 341. The Hague, 1922. 16 pp. 


The author, who is director of the official Netherlands Emigration Associa- 
tion, considers the ways in which the economic position in Europe reacts on 
the emigration problem. He states that his own country is unable to maintain 
its growing population. To ensure employment for all he advocates a policy 
of emigration assisted both by the state, local authorities, and trade unions, 
and by private enterprise and philanthropic associations. He points out, 
however, the dangers and limitations of such action, which should be carefully 
directed and requires the close attention of a special emigration service, quite 
distinct from ordinary employment agencies, whose functions would include 
an exhaustive study of conditions peculiar to each country. He concludes by 
examining what countries at present provide a suitable opening for the surplus 
population of the Netherlands. 


Sbornik rabot sanitarnoiinspectii na Oukrainié. Kharkov. 1923. 137 pp. 


The first of a series of Documents for the Study of Sanitary and Hygienic 
Labour Conditions published under the direction o: Professor A. F. Nikitine, 
this volume contains thirty articles on industrial hygiene. The most important 
relate to: the general work of the labour inspectorate in the Ukraine during 
1922 ; physical and nervous fatigue among telegraph employees; the effects 
of dust in repe-making; ear affections among coppersmiths and braziers ; 
diseases affecting workers in tobacco factories in Odessa ; the work of railway 
letter carriers. A long article is devoted to methods of sanitary inspection. 


Siedelungsgenossenschaft Freidorf. 104 pp. 

A history and description of the co-operative village of Freidorf, its organisa- 
tion, aims, and results. 

UNION SUISSE DES SOCIETES DE CONSOMMATION. Rapports et comptes 
concernant l’activité des organes de ’ Union en 1922. Basle, 1923. 93 pp. 

Report and financial statement concerning the work of the Association of 


Swiss Distributive Co-operative Societies in 1922. 


UNIVERSITA COMMERCIALE LuiGi Boccont. Annuario 1922-19 23. 
Milan, Tip. Stampa commerciale. 1923. 203 pp. 


Annual report of the Commercial University of Milan in 1922-23. 


Vircin, R. Z. Mine Management. New York, van Nostrand. 1922. 
xi, 109 pp. 
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ZENTRALKOMITEE DER UKRAINISCHEN §0ZIALDEMOKRATISCHEN 
ARBEITERPARTE!. Die Hungersnot in der Ukraine, Berlin, Stuttgart, Dietz. 
1923. 24 pp. 

Appeal by the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Social-Democratic party 
to the Socialist organisations of the world in connection with the famine in 
the Ukraine. 


Other Publications received by the Office 


Barassti, L. Jl contratto di lavoro nel diritto positivo italiano. Second 
edition. Vols. I and II. Milan, Soc. editrice libraria. 1915. xtvi, 838 and 
xu, 984 pp. 


Bryant, Louise, Mirrors of Moscow. New York, Seltzer. 1923. 
209 pp. 


CuMBERLAND, N. and Harrison, R. The New Economics. London, 
Palmer. 1922. xn, 145 pp. 


Fatcx, F. Guide économique de V Algérie. Paris, Albin Michel, 1922. 
191 pp. 


Foster, W. Edison-Ford Commodity Money. New York, Academy of 
Political Science. 1923. 20 pp. 


Parkert, Alajasde. A Covenant for World Peace. Budapest, Stepha- 
neum Co. 1922. 19 pp. 


RABEL, E. Rechtsvergleichung vor den gemischten Schiedsgerichtshdfen. 
Berlin, F. Vahlen. 1923. 112 pp. 


Rocer, F. La réforme du régime foncier en France. Paris, Librairie 
générale de jurisprudence. J922. iv, 256 pp. 10 francs. 


SHEARMAN, Henry P. Practical Economics. New York, McGraw-Hill. 
1922. vi, 388 pp. 


Wool Year Book 1923. Manchester, Marsden. cxxxix, 539 pp. 





Erratum to Volume VII 


1923 


Nos. 2-3, February-March, p. 255 (Trade Unionism in 1922: a Survey) ; table, 
Trade Union Membership in Thirty Countries, 1913, 1920, 1921 ; Germany 
1920 : 
for : 1,300 (in thousands) 
read : 13,000 (in thousands) 
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